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Soviet Displays New Hardware 
On Its 40th Birthday 


Wide World 


~ 
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This, the biggest rocket in the Moscow parade, was estimated to be between 70-75 feet in length. Looking somewhat like the U. S. Army’s 
Redstone SSM, estimates were that it might have a range of 500 miles. 


Sovfoto 


Self-propelled artillery rolls past Len- 


in's portrait on the Kremlin wall. 


These tanks have been identified as the 
new 154 medium 


Sovfoto 
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HIGH SPY! 


Designed to operate in conjunction with radar they’re needed at a new location, they’re sent the 
tracking sets, this new giant telescopic tracker fastest way — via the Scheduled Airlines—a 
can trace a missile, balloon or artillery shell definite economy both in terms of pay and 
300 miles away. Through its 400-pound lens, the per diem dollars. When you're sending men 
operator gets a crystal-clear picture in natural color. to new assignments, call your Scheduled Airlines 
The specialists trained to command this representative for the facts on how to keep 
optical colossus are key men. That’s why, when your men ON THE JOB. . . not “on the way”. 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. ____ Rael 


ALASKA AIRLINES CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLIDRS PIEDMONT AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES DELTA AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WEST COAST AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS EASTERN AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS WESTERN AIR LINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
DECEMBER 1957 1 
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ARMY is a professional military magazine de- 
voted to the dissemination of information and ideas 
relating to the military art and science representing 
the interests of the entire Army. ARMY magazine 
Strives to— 


Advance man’s knowledge of warfare in the 
fields of strategy, tactics, logistics, operations, 
administration, weapons and weapons systems. 


Advance man’s knowledge and understanding of 
the soldier as an individual, as a member of 
a trained unit, and as a member of the whole 
Army; emphasizing leadership, esprit, loyalty, 
and a high sense of duty. 


Disseminate knowledge of military history, es- 
pecially articles that have application to cur- 
rent problems or foster tradition and create 
esprit 

Explain the important and vital role of the 
United States Army in the Nation's defense 
and show that the Army is alert to the chal- 


lenges of new weapons, machines, and meth- 
ods. 


Advance the status of the soldier's profession. 
—AUSA By Laws, Par. 13 Article I 
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On the threshold of a frightening yet fascinating new age, 
The Kaman Aircraft Corporation would like to express its gratitude 
to and confidence in the only nation in the world which is truly a 
government of, by and for the people. To all who are working to 
keep it that way warmest greetings of the season and heartiest 


wishes for a prosperous and peaceful new year. 


Sas KAMAN AIRCRAFT ee ee 








BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


— No. 2,716,753 


«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step On it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
a 
THE REO AND GREEN LABEL 


INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT iS YOUR GUARANTEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ONLY $2.00 pospaia 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 


? ill’ 
CAP CORP. 


303 §$ 
LOUISVILLE 


ON 








JOTH STREET 
12, KENTUCKY 








WE KNOW WHERE YOU'RE GOING 


when you send us that change of address, but we 
also want to know where you've been. Our Circu- 
your magezine is set up according to members’ 
addresses, so we must have your old address 
as well as the mew. PRINT THEM, along with 
your name, on a postcard, PO Form 22-S, or DA 
Form 1846, and send to Circulation Manager, 
1529 18th St., NW, Wasihngton 6, D. C. 








THE MONTH’S MAIL 


AUSA Has Come a Long Way 

@ I was greatly pleased by the 1957 
Annual Meeting. It clearly indicates that 
our organization has come a long way in 
the past five years. I was gratified to see 
the presence of so many outstanding non- 
commissioned officers, because they are 
the true backbone of our Army. Their 
presence shows that our Association has 
not lost touch with the hard core of our 


| Army despite increased participation by 


industry that is most welcome and help- 
ful. However, I couldn’t help but detect 
a need for more positive education. More 
members of our Army must be fully in- 
formed as to the work of the Association. 

In addition to passing many vital res- 


| olutions that will greatly benefit the Army 


if adopted, the meeting provided a forum 
for many speakers to give their views on 
the current and needed status of our na- 
tional defense. Nothing like this has been 


| possible in the past. Nothing like it would 


be possible if we allow ourselves to go 
backward by substituting active-duty per- 
sonnel for those great men we currently 
have on our controlling bodies. 

To the membership of the Council of 
Trustees goes a vote of confidence from 
all of us in the military establishment. 


| They have given freely of their time and 
| effort to see the furtherance of our or- 
| ganization and the national defense. We 


must give these men our wholehearted 
backing and spread the word about our 
Association so that every member of the 


| Army is aware of their accomplishments. 


In point of time our organization is yet 
very young, with new and _ increased 
responsibilities. We must not feel that 
it has reached full growth. We must 


| continue to strive for more members, more 


participation, and more accomplishments. 
Capt. Witi1aM M. Grascow, Jr. 


| Calumet, Mich. 


October Cover 


® We in Berlin Command are pleased 
that a photo concerning the 6th Infantry 
Regiment was chosen for the cover of the 


| October issue of Army. However, the 
| explanatory note on page 2 is incorrect. 
lation Department's electronic system of addressing | 


The photo was taken right here in Ber- 
lin in the Griinewald (Green Wood) 
where PFC Dingman (now SP3) and 


| his classmates were conducting a night 


problem. The Griinewald is a wooded 
portion of the Western Sector of the city 
used by Berliners as a recreation area in 
which sections are reserved for a large 


part of our regiment’s training. The photo 

was taken by PFC Robert Cooke of Ber- 

lin Command’s Signal Pictorial Branch. 
Lr. Cor. Jack G. WeEsTBROOKE 
Information Officer 

Hq Berlin Comd 

APO 742, N. Y. 


® Your choice of cover material for the 
October issue was well received here. 
However the information on page 2 was 
very badly fouled up. 
First, SP3 Dingman was a student at 
the 6th Infantry NCO Academy, Berlin 
Command, not Seventh Army NCO 
School. Secondly, Seventh Army’s NCO 
academy is not located in our Griinewald 
but in Munich. Griinewald is our field 
training area in Berlin. 
Capt. Ropert M. CampsBety 
Commandant 

6th Inf NCO Academy 

APO 742, N. Y. 


@ You are in error slightly in regard to 
the October cover. SP3 Dingman, a mem- 
ber of my unit (Headquarters Company, 
3d Battalion), was attending the 6th In- 
fantry’s NCO Academy in Berlin when 
the picture was taken. A young career 
soldier, he is a radio chief of my com- 
munications platoon. 

The 6th Infantry NCO Academy, com- 
manded by Capt. Robert M. Campbell, 
is unique, since it is the only separate- 
unit NCO school in Europe. Seventh 
Army’s is in Munich. 

Carr. Barney K. Neat, Jr. 
APO 742, N. Y. 


@ I take exception to the caption. . . . 
A close scrutiny of the soldier's map dis- 
closes terrain quite familiar to me [and] 
I am willing to wager that the student 
is attending the 6th Infantry Regiment's 
own Noncommissioned Officer School in 
Berlin. . . . 

Cor. JosepH M. Wiii1AMson 
Governors Island, N. Y. 


@ We bobbled. 
We Need Gimmicks Too 


® Gimmicks, as General Marshall called 
them in the August issue, are here to stay. 
So are highly trained and resolute men 
prepared for action. 

Now as we approach technological ma- 
turity there are still among us people who 
just cannot see the need for computing 
devices, guided missiles, radars, super- 
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Bell helicopters have passed the most rugged test of all — 


At work for more than 
2,500,000 hours 


in the desert 
in the mountains 
in the Arctic and Antarctic 


in 52 countries of the world 


.. Bell helicopters have proved 
their dependability. And what 
better test of dependability can 
there be? Certainly no 
man-made test can simulate the 
operating experience of the Bell 
H-13. No other helicopter has 
done what the Bell has done. 


Because it’s the actual 
“performance” — not 

“rehearsals” — that stands in 

the records, the Bell H-13 

proudly points to its own.. more 
flight hours, lower maintenance 
costs, more dependability. . 
yesterday, today 

AND TOMORROW! 


BELL H-13H FEATURES: 


. Longest approved overhaul period. DERATED ENGINE PROVIDES 

1. Improved hot weather and 
altitude performance. 

. Maximum operating period 
between overhauls. 

. Reduced maintenance and 
greater reliability. 

. Synchronized elevator that permits . Reserve power for emergencies. 
greatest range of cockpit loading . Maximum availability — 
without battery or ballast shift. Minimum cost. 


2. Interchangeable metal blades. 


. Cyclic boost (power steering) 2 
that incorporates latest Bell 
designed and developed lock and 
load valves. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATIC 


Watch ““WHIRLYBIRDS” on TV .. consult your local paper for time and station 
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speed aircraft, tank-killer rockets or nu- 
clear weapons. 

At this stage of the struggle for world 
power we who use the gimmicks must 
set our sights high and not give in to 
those who resist change because they are 
sentimentally bound to outmoded combat 
concepts and tradition. 

When the atomic bomb’s power was 
realized, most of our military leaders 
sensed its terrible implications. Because 
a complete overhaul of our accepted con- 
cepts and an entirely new technology 
were needed, they convinced the tough 
and efficient infantry commander that he 
had to poke deeper into matters alien to 
his previous pursuits. Now, he must ex- 
plore physics, mathematics, electronics, 
biology, and kindred subjects. 

We have come to believe that firepower 
and mobility must be obtained by highly 
efficient fighting forces working as parts 
of well-dispersed units—“a small fighting 
power élite.” Aided by gimmicks they will 
be able to inflict many times the force 
of destruction of forces in World War 
II and Korea. 

It is unlikely that future wars will be 
fought exclusively by men trained to push 
buttons. However, no single gimmick or 
group of men can guarantee victory. In- 
telligent coordination of all resources— 
manpower and gimmicks—is the only way 
we can win against an aggressive, well- 
equipped enemy. One cannot survive 
without the other. 

Let’s recognize the worth and dignity 
of man, but also use every scientific device 
we can lay hands on to help him do his 
combat job better. 

Lr. Cor. C. J. ScHauers 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The Ultimate Weapon 
@ I have been a reader of ARMY and 


its predecessors for many years, and I 
take this opportunity to congratulate you 
on the excellent cover of the November 
issue. 

In the age of Sputnik and Muttnik, 
your cover brings to mind the words of 
General Omar N. Bradley: “No victory 
is assured until the man on the ground 
takes possession by his physical presence 
on the enemy’s soil.” 

I hope you will continue to show “The 
American Soldier—The Ultimate Weap- 
on” in fighting gear on your covers. 

If any prints are to be made I would 
like to know how to obtain one for post- 
ing in our headquarters. 

ARMY seems to get better with every 
issue. 

Lr. Lon S. Meyers 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


®@ So far the demand hasn't justified 
making reprints of the November cover. 
However, we are holding the plate in 
case requests make reprinting worthwhile. 
—Tue Eprrors. 


Rewarding the Marksman 


@ | think Colonel Condon [“Perma- 
nent Mark of the Marksman,” Septem- 
ber] has come up with one of the best 
ideas for improving marksmanship in a 
long time. Now that he has done the 
work, I would like to add to it: Instead 
of presenting the soldier with the weap- 
on which might have actually hindered 
him from making an even better score, 
present him with a National Match grade 
rile or pistol, so that he may be able 


to shoot even better. It is possible that 
the rifle with NM stamped on it, along 
with the presentation plate, might some 
day command as much respect as the 
star-gauge Springfield. 

Lr. Davip E. Orr 
Hinsdale, IIl. 


Let the Career Officer Speak 


®@ | believe our senior leaders fail to 
clearly see and understand the problems 
of the company commander. This is not 
their fault; they were platoon leaders, 
company commanders, and in some cases 
battalion and regimental commanders be- 
fore World War II. From my reading 
and from conversation with older officers 
I have concluded there is very little simi- 
larity between the Army of the thirties 
and the Army of today. My own experi- 
ence adds weight to my conclusion. The 
commander of the last division to which 
I was assigned spent three years as a 
platoon leader in one company. By the 
time I completed my first three years of 
commissioned service, I had been platoon 
leader, company executive officer, bat- 
talion S3 and company commander. My 
experience is not unusual, for I know 
many contemporaries commanded com- 
panies before they had completed three 
years of service. 

Give the young career officer a chance 
to speak. He may be able to help. 

Lr. Cuarves J. Cueves, Jr 

APO 317, SF 


ARMY ’s Influence 


®@ I would like to congratulate you on 
your splendid publication, a necessary 
public relations interpretation of the 


PRESENTING... 


A NEW WAY TO PROTECT YOUR 


EXPENSIVE SERVICE CAPS 


The KAP-KIT made of light weight, rugged U.S. Royalite®, is a 


handsome piece of luggage. It is designed exclusively for protecting 


your expensive service Caps against damage and dirt while traveling 


And, look at these many other exclusive KAP-KIT features. 


Added Protection Against: 
® Crushing 
@ Moisture 


®@ Grease 
® Mildew 


@ Dirt @ Stains 


® Vermin 


And, greatly retards tarnishing of the gold on your 
cap while stored in the KAP-KIT. 


Plus! Two airtight cups to hold your insignia, cuff 


links, and other personal jewelry 


The Kap-Kit® Is Light In Weight And 


Easy To Carry. Carries two caps plus 
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$18.50 Tax Paid 
Postpaid Any- 
where in World 


GET THE KAP-KIT AT YOUR EXCHANGE! 
IF NOT AVAILABLE, ORDER BY MAIL FROM 


Lewisville 


insignia and jewelry. 


— oe a 
CAP CORPORATION, P. O. BOX 121, LOUISVILLE 12, KY. 
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NEW TOOL 

FOR USAF’s 
NEW TRAINING 
CONCEPT! 
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To increase 

Air Force Cadets’ proficiency 
as they move into combat jets, 
Cessna’s 1-37 jet trainer 

is now in operation. 
Advantages: 

unique side-by-side seating, 
Slow landings 

with high speeds 

and high-altitude performance, 
easy handling. 

Cadets learn faster, 

USAF saves time, 

money. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANS. 





shield that protects our country and all 
free peoples of the world. 

In the past few months, a more under- 
standing and mature appreciation of the 
functions and purposes of the Army have 
been noticeable in the press—maybe be- 
cause of your work. Among the most 
significant articles, I think, are two which 
appeared in America, the national Jesuit 
magazine. One in the issue of 14 Septem- 
ber is very good in that it shows a keen 
analysis by an impartial observer. It is 
unfortunate so many current newspaper 
writers are victims of Air Force and Navy 
propaganda. 

Frank G. SMITH 
Freeport, N. Y. 


@ The articles referred to by Mr. Smith 
were written by William V. Kennedy, an 
occasional contributor to ArmMy.—THE 
EprTrors 


Put Your Idea on Paper 


@ It is nice to be remembered. Colo- 
nel Crossman remembered me in your 
September issue [Mortar Subcaliber De- 
vice]. Therefore I add a note to encourage 
the young man who wrote “Thrifty Tom” 
{Lieutenant Cleve Cunningham, July]. 
When I was a lieutenant in the 30th 
Infantry during the late twenties, I de- 
signed and built two 7-pound bomb 
throwers which fired modified hand gre- 


nades from the shoulder or from the 
ground. They could also fire ball cartridge 
for defense at short range. “Just what the 
infantry needs,” said my friends. When 
submitted to the Chief of Infantry, they 
were turned down without much explana- 
tion. I was sorely disappointed. However, 
I continued designing and trying to im- 
prove our equipment and uniforms. 

In 1937 the Chief of Infantry assigned 
me to the Department of Experiment at 
The Infantry School and the testing agen- 
cy of The Infantry Board. One of the 
first things I did was to check up on my 
pet. Imagine my surprise to find that 
within a short time three of us, unknown 
to one another, had designed and built 
similar weapons with only slight differ- 
ences. As time went on I found that a 
finned mortar shell I had designed and 
built in 1919 or 1920 was first designed 
by Leonardo da Vinci. His had four fins, 
mine six. 

So a word to the ambitious young de- 
signer: Get your idea on paper, get it 
witnessed, and submit it as soon as possi- 
ble. Someone is thinking like you. 

Cor. H. G. SypENHAM 
USA, Ret. 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. 


Obedience vs. Co@peration 


@ Far be it from me to criticize an old 
and admired friend, but I feel something 


an Investment Aid 
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e.. it fits the pocket 
eit fits the purse 


These are busy days for Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps men and women. So busy that you may forget 
to plan ahead for retirement. But now is the time to prepare 


for the future 


now when saving a few dollars each 


week for periodic investment hurts least . . . helps most. 

The Armed Forces Department of Harris, Upham & Co. 
provides specialized investment advice for military personnel 
serving in the United States or overseas. Harris, Upham’s 
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should be added to Brig. Gen. S. L. A. 
Marshall’s “basic technique” of teamplay 
[October 1957]. I prefer “instant and 
willing obedience” to the phrase “volun- 
tary cooperation.” Instant and willing 
obedience stems from proper indoctrina- 
tion at the lowest level of basic training 
and a continuing insistence that discipline 
is the foundation of any successful team, 
military or other. Obeying the signals of 
the quarterback must be almost instinctive 
reaction. Cooperation and coordination 
come naturally and easily to the well 
disciplined team. 

I would also like to take this opportu- 
nity to comment on Lt. Col. E. M. Flan- 
agan’s “What’s Wrong with Being Mili- 
tary?” in the October issue. My comment 
is “Bravo!” 

Bric. Gen. A. L. Bowser 
USMC 
San Diego, Calif. 


Using the M1 Surplus 


@ In my letter in the February issue | 
mentioned the possibility of using a sub 
caliber device for small-bore training with 
the M1. When we eventually change over 
to the M14 series we will have a surplus 
of M1 rifles. Some will have caliber .32 
bores, jugged chambers, loose gas cylin 
ders, oversize ports, or other ailments. 
The Garand is more like the M14 than 
the two small-bore rifles we have now. 
Let’s rebuild some of these junkers into 
.22 training rifles. 

The stocks and trigger-housing sections 
could be left alone, as well as the rear 
sights. Gas cylinders could be left in place 
for weights. We would need to cut away 
some of the receiver ring to assemble a 
liner from the rear, but perhaps the bar- 
rels could be removed for relining, or an 
entire new .22 barrel used. Complete it 
with the design of a .22 blowback action 
and magazine system and the result would 
be a reasonably husky training piece that 
very closely resembles the major weapon. 
Sights almost exactly the same, balance 
and operation similar, and think of the 
money saved by salvaging old parts! 

The resulting weapon would not be 
as accurate as the commercial .22 rifles 
now in use, but the sights would not be 
as tender as the target sights on same. 
After three years of coaching our unit's 
rifle teams I find that one main trouble 
is looseness of sights caused by ham 
handed use of them by previous owners, 
plus hardened gobs of linseed oil on stocks, 
and also metal to preserve the grain of 
the steel, no doubt. One rifle had a striker 
fall of about a half second due to dirt 
in the mainspring. With the muscular 
springs in the M1 this would never occur. 

We could also use these rifles for man- 
ual-of-arms instruction and many other 
indoor sports. 

WO Joun P. Conton 
| Newark, Ohio 
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UU... Army puvto 


Aerial drone being launched in test at Fort Huachuca. Remotely controlled by van equipment, it serves as a “flying camera” to spot 
enemy movements and installations. 


U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS DEVELOPS ELECTRONICS FOR 
ATOMIC-AGE AT FORT HUACHUCA PROVING GROUND 


Fort Huachuca, once a sleepy cavalry post, has come 
of age in the last few years. When the United States 
Army Electronic Proving Ground was established 
here in early 1954, this mile-high post was set upon a 
new trail marked by electron tubes, transistors, radar 
antennae, and television cameras. 

Nestled against the base of the rugged Huachuca 
mountains about 100 miles south of Tuscon, its 
70,000 plus acres are a beehive of electronic activity 
under United States Army Signal Corps direction. 
The many types of different terrain are ideal for the 
testing of electronic equipment. 

Nearly 5,000 military personnel and approximately 
2,000 civilian employees, many of them highly skilled 
scientists, are engaged in work at the Proving Ground. 

The new look in defense is placing heavier burdens 
on the United States Army Signa! Corps. This, of 
course, means more communications with new doc- 
trines suited for employment in atomic war. The Com- 
bat Development Department at the Proving Ground 
has been experimenting along these lines. A new area 
system of battlefield communication designed to meet 
the threat of mass destruction from nuclear attack 
is now in the planning stages. 

Meanwhile, the Signal Communications Depart- 
ment is conducting tests on both standard and experi- 


This is or 
activitie 


mental United States Army Signal Corps equipment 
to determine their future with the new look in defense. 
Under atomic attack, the use of extensive wires will 
not be practical. More radio communication is the 
answer, but ways to put more channels on radio fre- 
quency must be found. 

With the spread-out of troops under atomic attack, 
increased surveillance of combat areas is a necessity. 
The Combat Surveillance Department of USAEPG is 
presently developing and testing a surveillance sys- 
tem with devices on the ground and in the air to 
bring reconnaissance and fire control information to 
the field commander. 

Another important Proving Ground product is the 
“Flying Camera.” A high speed camera is mounted 
in the fuselage of a remote-controlled drone aircraft. 
The aircraft is launched into the air by means of 
jet assist. When its mission is completed, the drone 
parachutes to the ground near the original launching 
site. Its up-to-the-minute pictures are developed, 
and the troops proceed to hit the pin-pointed areas 
of resistance. 

5 5 5 


These are just a few of the many projects under 
way at Fort Huachuca, helping to keep our country’s 
military offense and defense the world’s best. 


FORD INSTRUMENT CoO. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 
Field Sales Offices: Beverly Hills, Calif.; Dayton, Ohio 
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trol system for United States Army project 





Engineers at Ford Instrument check out drone con- 








THE SOLDIER 


Much more than the H-Bomb is needed to 
insure our total security 


For the threat of massive retaliation is not 
a complete deterrent to aggression. Border 
incidents and “brush fire’ wars cannot be 
handled by nuclear weapons alone. 


What kind of military program, then, do we 
need? The consensus of top military strate- 
gists answers it this way 


We must have forces capable of meeting 
every aggressive threat, adaptable to the 
strength and skill of the aggressor and to 
the terrain, climate and geographical factors 
in the military problem involved. 


This means the mobile, lightning-fast soldier 
of the new Pentomic Army...the man on 
foot with a gun in his hand, artillery behind 
him, and the full might of our entire arsenal 
readied for his support. For this man is the 
military policeman upon whom the keeping 
of the peace must always heavily depend. 


Martin is a prime contractor to all branches 
of the military. Among the most advanced 
weapon systems currently being produced 
for the soldier is LACROSSE. As the proto- 
type of a new family of artillery guided 
missiles, this important weapon is one of 
the basic developments of the Army's 
advanced Pentomic concept. 
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THE 
ARMY’S 
MONTH 


Some notes on the Army's biggest autumnal 


event: AUSA’s Annual Meeting . . . 


The Army exhibits at Fort Myer presented 
a nice balance between attractions for the 
kids and solid evidence of Army progress 
for grown-ups. The tower jump operated by 
the 101st Airborne Division was far and away 
the most popular event with moppets. De- 
spite some bad weather, MDW reports that 
more than 163,000 persons visited Fort Myer 
during the week. 


More than 2,000 registered for the meet- 
ing at the Sheraton Park and approximately 
that many attended the reception for Mr. 
Brucker and General Taylor. The Annual 
Dinner was sold out well in advance. 


Beneath the endless jokes about sputniks 
that were heard everywhere at the meeting was 
a deadly seriousness. This was highlighted 
by the decorations awarded by the Secretary 
of the Army to the Army’s two top missille- 
men: Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, CG, Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency, and Dr. Wernher 


- von Braun, Director of Developments at 


ABMA. Gen. Medaris received the Legion 
of Merit and Dr. von Braun the highest 
award the Army can give a civilian. 


Press coverage of the meeting was ex- 
cellent. Most metropolitan newspapers gave 
top front page stories to news of the meet- 
ing. 


A special luncheon for representatives of 
ROTC Companies was held at the Army and 
Navy Club on the second day of the meeting 
Those attending reported a worthwhile dis- 
cussion of the special problems of the ROTC 
companies. Gen. Baker and Gen. Roper of 
the Council of Trustees attended the luncheon 


Congressman Daniel J. Flood (D-Pa.) 
telegraphed the Association that he was 
going to “keep up my fight in Congress to 
get the Army enough airlift . . . to insist 
that the artifical distance limitation on 
Army IRBM missiles be scrapped and that 
Jupiter . . . the best IRBM .. . be put into 
production immediately. . . .” 


The 1958 meeting will be held in Wash- 
ington during 20-22 October . . . a week 
earlier than the 1957 meeting . . . mark 
these days on your 1958 calendar now. 
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PRODUCTION 
PHOTOS OF 
REDSTONE 


MILITARY 
PAY 
PLAN 


SPUTNIK 
REACTION 


For the first time, a series of photographs (one is 
shown at right) of the Army’s Redstone under con- 
struction and in flight have been released by Chrysler 
with approval of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 
Hitherto details of Redstone have been among the 

nation’s most closely guarded defense secrets. 

The 63-foot Redstone, one of the largest missiles to 
be successfully fired in the Western world, is a medium- 
range weapon. The combination of self-contained guid- 
ance system and terrific speed makes it relatively im- 
mune to known types of countermeasures. 

Disassembled into two components, one of which is 
the power plant and fuel tanks (34 feet long) and the 
other the control system and warhead (29 feet long), 
Redstone is transported on flat-bed trucks in combat 
areas, or flown to remote launching sites by cargo plane, 
together with launching platform and field firing-control 
system. 


The Cordiner proficiency pay plan has been revived, 
according to unofficial reports from the Pentagon which 
say that proposed legislation will be submitted to Con- 
gress next year to implement the Cordiner Committee 
recommendations. Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy, 
successor to Charles E. Wilson who endorsed the 
proposals last spring, is said to have OK'd a modified 
program and gained Administration approval for its 
submission to Congress for action. 

Officials stated that instead of trying to put the 
entire new pay system into effect in one year, the 
higher pay scales for field rank and up. would be spread 
over four years. 

The gradual approach, it is believed, would save 
about $60 million in increased payroll costs in each of 
the first four years. 


Soviet Russia's successful launching of two earth 
satellites came as a great shock to the American people. 

The obvious reaction is that we must make an all-out 
effort to catch up with and surpass the Russians, putting 
more money and effort into missiles. In view of Defense 
Department budget problems, this may well lead 
an increase dollar-wise for missiles and a corresponding 
cut in other military programs. 

With this in mind, it is interesting to note the 
recent Washington, D.C., statement of Adlai Steven 
son, warning us that although he was glad the Soviet 

(Continued on page 16) 


Chrysler technician makes the last visual 

check of an Army Redstone’s top section 

before the installation of internal equip- 

ment. The pinpoint of light in background 

is nose cone where warhead will be situ- 
ated 


Army officers inspect four flying vehicles 
hovering at Attention over Hiller Helicop- 
ters’ Palo Alto field. From top down: 
Army's H-23D helicopter workhorse; Ar- 
my’s H-32 ramjet now being evaluated; 
ultra-lightweight H-32; one-man collapsi- 
ble rotorcycle. Civilian is Stanley Hiller, 
inventor 
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An Army missile with a lethal 
wallop, the Nike-Hercules will 
deliver a knock-out blow to 
enemy air aggression— Sunday 
and every day, around the clock. 
Nike's knuckle-duster is its 
warhead—loaded and tested, 
developed and delivered 

by Aerojet-General's Explosive 


Ordnance Division. 


fayecGencial 


CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of AZUSA AND 
The General Tire SACRAMENTO, 
& Rubber Company CALIFORNIA 
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COMPLETE 
PENTOMIC 
CONVERSION 


EXEUNT 
ALL-ARMY 
CHAMPS 


GUARDSMEN AND 
RESERVISTS 
HONORED 


sputniks had “awakened us,” there were other dangers 
besides the Soviet’s advance in missiles and nuclear 
weapons. “More likely,” said Mr. Stevenson, “than the 
unlimited nuclear-missile war is limited Communist ag- 
gression as in Greece, Korea, Indochina and Malaya. 
A stand-off in weapons of mass destruction will not 
prevent limited wars, and we must have highly mobile 
forces and the means of their delivery any place to 
prevent or confine brush fires before they spread.” 


This winter will see the complete reorganization of 
all active Army divisions into the Pentomic concept. 
Ahead of schedule by about six months, only two divi- 
sions remained to be converted to the streamlined organi- 
zation as we went to press—the 9th at Fort Carson and 
the Ist Cavalry in Korea. The 9th Division begins 
reorganizing in early December. The 24th, recently 
redesignated the Ist Cavalry Division, began in mid- 
October. With the addition of these two, the Army will 
have completed conversion of its divisions, which be- 
gan with the 101st Airborne Division in September 
1956. 


In a major policy change, the Army recently discon- 
tinued All-Army Championship sports events in an 
effort to decrease the emphasis in its world-wide sports 
program on the more professional-type sports activities. 
Placing primary emphasis on intramural sports will, it 
is hoped, give all personnel more chance to compete 
and participate at the lowest practicable level. 

Army athletes will still, however, represent the Army 
in interservice and international competitions. Major 
commands will send their outstanding men in various 
sports to special sites for concentrated training programs 
for such competition. 


Forty-four outstanding enlisted members of the Illinois 
National Guard and twenty-two men of the Army Re- 
serve were presented with Chicago Tribune medallions 
on 19 October by Assistant Secretary Hugh M. Milton, 
at a military formation in Nathan Hale Court of Tribune 
Square in Chicago. This is the first time any organiza- 
tion—military or newspaper—has honored enlisted Re- 
servists and Guardsmen for outstanding military achieve- 
ments. It follows the pattern of the Tribune, a pioneer 
in awarding medals to top ROTC cadets. 

In making its first outstanding achievements awards 
this year, the Tribune is presenting gold medallions to 
57 Guardsmen and 30 Reservists throughout Illinois. 

(Continued on page 20) 


An Army Jupiter soars skyward from its 
launching pad at the Cape Canaveral 
The Jupiter flew its 
prescribed course and impacted in the 
pre-selected target area. 


missile test center. 


General Hans Speidel, commander of Al- 
lied Land Forces Central Europe, chats with 
Maj. Gen. Harvey H. Fischer, USA, CG 
SETAF, during General Speidel's visit to 
SETAF headquarters in Verona, Italy 








NO GETTING AWAY FROM IT! 


Here’s the Army’s answer to a major problem in U. S. defense. 
Hawk, recently-revealed missile, hunts and destroys invading air- 
craft even at tree-top altitudes! 


Raytheon radars of unique design give Hawk its amazing low-level 
ability in the blind zone of conventional radars. 


This aptly named 16-foot missile is launched from fixed installations 
for the defense of U. S. cities. Highly mobile, Hawk can also travel 
with fast-moving land forces, or be carried by helicopter or plane. 


Raytheon, with more than a decade of pioneering in guided missiles, 
is prime contractor for the complete Hawk weapon system. 


) Excellence in Electronics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
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What’s so special about it? The people who 
operate Grumman planes all over the world know. 

It is unsurpassed operational and maintenance 
support. It’s parts. It’s intimate technical 
knowledge. It’s highly-trained Grumman 
representatives on call 24 hours a day. On land. 
With carriers. It’s more operational hours. Fewer 
maintenance ones. Less maintenance cost, too. It’s 
a many-years record of dependable performance. 


Grumman service starts on the drawing board, is 
inherent in the basic design concepts. It’s part of 
the guts of Grumman aircraft no matter what 
latitude or longitude they fly. And has been for 
27 years. 


VICE 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage - Long Island - New York 

Air Superiority Fighters « Anti-submarine Aircraft + Jet Trainers 
Air Transports « Nuclear Research « Aerobilt Truck Bodies 
Hydrofoil Research « Grumman Boats 
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BENNING 
TESTS ARMED 
HELICOPTERS 


COMBAT 
LOGISTICS 
HANDBOOK 


GENERAL 
OFFICER 
SHIFTS 


Fort Benning recently tested what is believed to be 
the Free World’s most heavily armed helicopter. An 
H-34 from Lawson Army Airfield was flown to the 
Sikorsky factory at Stamford, Conn., and equipped with 
the latest weapons. Although use of these weapons is 
currently visualized solely for defense, future experi- 
ments may determine the feasibility of using them 
offensively, in the Army’s skycav concept of air mobility. 

Besides its nine machine guns and two 20mm can 
nons, this H-34 can fire forty 2.75-inch and two 5-inch 
rockets. The machine guns are at front and sides, to 
enable the ‘copter to repel attacks from any direction. 

Use of heavy armament is also being tested on the 
small H-13 helicopter, which, because of its size and 
maneuverability, is suitable for scouting skycav missions. 
So far the H-13 has been armed with eight 2.75-inch 
rockets and four .30 or .50 machine guns. One sight 
is used for both rockets and machine guns, and firing 
of all weapons, controlled by the pilot, can be inter 
ché inged by throwing a switch. 


The U.S. Army Infantry School announces that the 
Combat Logistics Handbook, dealing with operations of 
the infantry division battle group, is now available from 
the Book Department, Fort Benning, Ga. This hand 
book describes the logistical organization of the infantry 


division battle group; the duties and responsibilities of 
the battle group S4 and other key logistics personnel; 
and the organization, location and operation of the battle 
group supply and service area. In addition, the manual 
includes a discussion of unit trains and a complete study 


of the system used in requesting, receiving and distribut 
ing all classes of supply. The preparation of administra 
tive instructions, to include the administrative order, 


as prepared at battle-group level, is covered in detail. 


Maj. Gen. Georce E. Busx to Eighth U. S. Army 

. Maj. Gen. Joun W. Harmony to USA Military 
District, California .. . Maj. Gen. Hatrey G. Mappux 
to Second U. S. Army . . . Maj. Gen. ALBbert Prerson 
to The Inspector General Brig. Gen. James F. 
AmMERMAN to Eighth U. S. Army Brig. Gen 
Rosert Q. Brown to 2d Armored Division . . 
Gen. Wixt1aM C. Buttock to USATC, FA, Fort Chaf 
fee, Ark. Brig. Gen. Georce W. CooLinceE to 
Eighth U. S. Army . Brig. Gen. James O. Curtis, 
Jr., to SHAPE . Brig. Gen. Paut G. Ho t.ister 
to Allied Land Forces, SE Europe, Izmir, Turkey 
Brig. Gen. Miter O. Perry to 9th Infantry Division 

. Brig. Gen. THomas F. Van Narra to USAREUR. 

Retirements. Lt. Gen. StaNLEY R. MICKELSEN .. . 
Lt. Gen. Davin A. D. Ocpen . . . Maj. Gen. BERNARD 
L.. Ropinson ... Louis H. Foore. 


. Brig. 


Brig. Gen. 


Machine guns are placed in the sides as 
well as in the front of this Army H-34, 
believed to be the world's most heavily 
This is the first time a 
‘copter has been armed with 20mm can- 


armed helicopter. 


nons and 5-inch rockets 


Talos defense unit, the Army's land ver- 
sion of the Navy shipboard missile system. 
Talos, equipped with a mechanical brain 
to direct it to its target, can travel at super- 
sonic speeds and higher than any known 
bomber. It carries either high-explosive 


or nuclear warheads 





THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 
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Terrier missile roars into sky from U.S.S8. Canherra, first Navy missile ship equipped with Sperry SPQ-5 long-range radar. Antennas 


resembling searchlights track approaching aircraft and simultaneously launch and guide missiles with extreme accuracy. 
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Tracking aircraft miles past horizon, new radar pinpoints targets Singling out separate aircraft from close-flying group, SPQ-5 
approaching from any direction at all heights. radar guides missiles along radar beam to selected targets. 


SUPER-ACCURATE RADAR =vc2isstaiuie: ov 
EXTENDS NAVY DEFENSE 3.0.2.5 o°e 


tilities, full salvos of missiles like the 
Terrier can be launched and guided 
straight to their targets, riding the same 
powerful radar beam. 


Tracks far-distant aircraft, enables deadly missile interception 


Below decks [trained operators moni- Until recently, the head-on silhouette ee Ss 2 
tor on radarscopes the automatic track- of an aircraft approaching at supersonic Other products of Sperry s Surface 
ing and destruction of targets speed has registered as little more than Armament Division include surface- 


a microscopic dot on radarscopes—until based missiles, fire control systems, 
if the plane itself was dangerously close. sexta direction systems, artillery 
{ ; ycators © > > [2 @ a 
— | Sperry’s development of the SPQ-5 ocators, battlefield surveillance equip 
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radar for the Navy’s Bureau of Ord- ment and electronic counter-measures. 


ance now makes engagement of a 
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SURFACE ARMAMENT DIVISION 


potential enemy possible while he is still 
far beyond the horizon. 
Resembling searchlights, the an- SPERRY ms COMPANY 


tennas of these super-radars cover the 
complete expanse of the skies, in all DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Avco today 


Avco 

makes things 
better 

for America 


Aveo is a builder of quality products for 

, the commercial economy and high- 

ne performance military systems for national 
ve defense. Gas turbine and reciprocating 
aircraft engines, electronics systems, farm 
implements, kitchen components and 

the Nose Cone for the Air Force Titan 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 

are being produced by Avco today. 


There are many products that identify 
Avco. All of them display distinguishing 
characteristics of Avco workmanship . . . 
skill, dependability, resourcefulness. 
And Aveo’s first order of business is 

to make things better for America. 


THIS IS AVCO 


Avco today is a diversified organization 
whose products include aircraft power 
plants and structures, electronics for 
defense and industry, and specialized 





home and farm equipment. 
Aveco’s divisions and subsidiaries are: 


Lycoming—aviation, marine and industrial 
power plants . . . Crosley—electronics 


systems and aircraft structures. . . 
NG Research and Advanced Development . . . 
American Kitchens . .. New Idea and 
Re Ezee Flow—specialized farm equipment 
ps ‘ ... Crosley Broadcasting Corporation .. . 


Moffats Limited (Canada)—commercial 
gas and heating equipment. 
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Avco Manufacturing Corporation 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











COLOR GUARD. Presentation of the colors by the 3rd Infantry Regiment 
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AUSA OBJECTIVES FOR 1958 


Most significant action at the Annual Meeting of the Association of the U. S. Army was 
the announcement by President Slezak of the adoption by the Council of Trustees of the nine 
objectives listed on the facing page. 


The Council directed the National Headquarters staff to prepare a plan of action that would 
enlist the full resources of the Association in the fight to attain these objectives. Copies of this 
plan have been mailed to ever) chapter. 


As a preamble to the Objectives, the Council of Trustees adopted the following introductory 
statement which sets forth the reasons why the attainment of these objectives is necessary to 
the military security of the United States. 


HE possession by both the Free and Communist worlds of thermonuclear weapons and delivery sys 

tems that can devastate and destroy each other has resulted in a balance of terror that has no 
counterpart in human history. Any advantage either side might hope to gain by unleashing a 
thermonuclear attack is outweighed by the retaliatory holocaust that would surely follow. 


lo suppose that this stalemate will result in a reconciliation of the differences between the two 
systems is wholly unrealistic in view of the void that separates the Free World’s dedication to indi 
vidual liberty and the uncompromising nature of Communist slavery, Thus the competition must 
continue and that this competition will include military force is plainly evident from Soviet intransi 
gence as exhibited following the Geneva meeting in 1955 and the London disarmament conferences 
this year; from the continued existence of a large Soviet Army in being; from the actions of Soviet 
leaders in stirring up trouble in the Middle East and other parts of the world; and finally in the public 
statements of the rulers of the Kremlin. 


All these, plus the experience of Korea, suggest that militant Communism will embark on foreign 
aggression where and when it can gain an advantage without risk of starting a general war. This creep 
ing aggression is best described as limited war. The limitations of this kind of war are not only in the 
amount and kind of military power that may be brought to bear, but also in the objectives of the 
aggressor. His beginning action will be limited and tentative. If countered he will fight for a limited 


objective and then settle, as he did in Korea and Indochina, for a truce, and await another opportunity. 


If not countered he will, of course, venture farther. Military force in being and the determination to 
use it are the only deterrents the rulers of the Krem!in respect. 


Unless the United States is capable of deterring such aggression (and defeating it if necessary) the 
consequences will be two completely unpalatable alternatives: one, the complete isolation of the North 
\merican continent; or two, the expansion of such aggression into the holocaust of all-out war and erad 


ication of civilization as we know it. 


In our preoccupation with economic measures we have resorted to political expediency which has dan 
gerously reduced our ability to deter, fight and win quickly a limited war. This Association believes that 
unless the present trend is reversed, we are approaching the brink of national disaster. Accordingly, the 
Association of the U.S. Army pledges itself to contribute its full resources to a program which will re 
store our ability to defend our way of life successfully. We shall, as a matter of national urgency, fight 
for the accomplishment of these immediate objectives! 
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OBJECTIVES FOR 1958 


An active Army of one million men as advocated by the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of Staff before a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 





sentatives on 5 February 1957. 


_A four-division, full strength highly mobile striking force within 





the Strategic Reserve. 


Procurement of sufficient long-range airlift to move immediately 





and to support thereafter two divisions of this striking force 
under a guaranteed priority for Army use. 


Recognition of the vital importance of the Army National Guard 
and Army Reserve in the structure of our national defense. 





_ Establishment of provisions to protect active and reserve per- 





sonnel against arbitrary force-out and other breaking of 
faith with their unwritten service contracts subject only to 
faithful and competent service. 


Upward revision of the weight and range limitations on Army 
aircraft and missiles. 





Fuller use of the Army’s proven capabilities in Air Defense. 





Passage of proposed legislation implementing the recommenda- 
tions in the Cordiner Report. 





Maintenance of the separate identity of the services and insur- 

ance that all shall have parity of expression of their views in 

the highest executive and legislative councils of the Federal 
Government. 
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Look at the Army Whole 


WILBER M. BRUCKER 


Secretary of the Arm) 


URING the past year the Association of the United 
States Army has carried forward a dynamic program 

which has contributed immeasurably to the onward mis- 
sion of the Army. To the leadership, to your committees 
and to all members, I extend my hearty commendation for 
your singular devotion to the cause of the Army. Your 
Third Annual Meeting has been stimulating. Your accom- 
plishments have been exceedingly important and your 
Association has already become powerful in the councils 
of the Nation. 

Since last we met a year ago the Soviet challenge has not 
in the least abated—either in its outward manifestations 
or in its sinister threat. On the contrary, events of recent 
months include threats of the use of rockets and missiles 
against Norway and Denmark, the Soviet claim of an 
Inter-continental Ballistic Missile reinforced by the launch- 
ing of an earth satellite, serious meddling in Sy ria and the 
Middle East, and a variety of other warlike and subversive 
activities throughout the globe. Any objective person must 
now be convinced that the Soviets are pressing every 
psychological, scientific, and propaganda device to scare 
the Free World. 

Gone are the days when, with false face and whiskers, 
the Soviets chanted docile words about coexistence. Now 
we have blunt threats which are probably a foretaste of 
things to come. In all this welter of Soviet planned con- 
fusion and exciting events, isn’t it comforting to remember 
that the United States Army has never let down its guard? 
Isn’t it encouraging to know that the Army stands ready 
to do its part and to perform the roles and missions which 
America in this fateful hour may call upon the Army to do? 

Sometimes we get so close to the trees that we can’t see 
the forest. Often we need to see things in true perspective. 
As Secretary, it is my province to see the Army as a 
whole. Together let us look at the Army as we would at 

4 portrait -not so close up that we see only the coarse 
a unseemly daubs of paint. We need to see the portrait 
at a reasonable distance which places everything in its 
true and just perspective—where the touch of artistry 
gives height, width, and depth to a composite of design 
and purpose. Let's see the Army in its over- all, superlative 
greatness. When we use perspective, the close-up little 
disappointme nts, the petty irritations and minor shortcom- 
ings will melt and blend into the true picture of the 
United States Army. 

If I were asked to give the military height, width, and 
depth of our new Amy in such a portrait, I would suggest 
the following characteristics: 
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The Army is the nucleus around which over 200 allied 
divisions, the bulk of NATO and SEATO, have been 
trained, and stand ready in defense of the Free World. 


The United States Seventh Army is deployed across 
Western Germany on constant guard with troops of our 
allies against further military advances by Soviet Russia. 
This magnificent modern field army of five crack Pentomic 
divisions and three armored cavalry regiments, with sup- 
porting atomic capability provided by Corporal guided mis- 
siles, Honest John rockets, and 280-millimeter guns, is the 
finest American field army which has ever existed in time 
of peace. It is manning a major segment of the 4,000-mile 
defense line reaching from Norway to Turkey, ready day 
and night to resist aggression at the time and place of its 
occurrence, It is a powerful force with which to fight if 
deterrence should fail. 

Stretching back across France to the Bay of Biscay is a 
line of communications, manned by Army troops, which 
has the mission of supplying the Seventh Army and other 
United States forces under NATO command should hos- 
tilities start. Also, an Army regiment in Berlin is solid evi- 
dence of America’s military might to the citizens of that 
heroic island of freedom, and an ever- present reminder and 
warning to the surrounding communists that America means 
business. In northern and eastern Italy, the Army’s South- 
ern European Task Force, equipped with Honest John 
rockets and Corporal guided missiles, provides formidable 
atomic support for NATO divisions defending that vital 
area. 

In Korea, two combat divisions of our Army are deployed 
along the demilitarized zone, helping to guard against a 
renewed attack by the communist forces in position on the 
other side of the narrow corridor. Here the Army also con- 
tinues to aid the 20 divisions constituting the valiant army 
of the Republic of Korea with equipment and training as- 
sistance. Army troops are supporting the South East Asia 
Treaty Organization and other mutual defense agreements 
in the Pacific area which involve Japan, the Nationalist 
Chinese government on Formosa, the Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand, Vietnam, and Pakistan. The 
combat readiness of Army forces stationed on Okinawa, and 
in Hawaii, and their ability to move rapidly within the 
Far Eastern areas if trouble should arise, give material 
substance to our national intent to preserve the peace. 
Army missions in 44 countries of Europe, Asia and South 
America are busy with the continued strengthening of 
our allies. The more than 200 allied divisions which the 
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Army is helping to train constitute a sizable portion of the 
Free World's defensive strength. 


The new Army's goal is vast mobility, to enable its forces 
to move anywhere in the world and exert its maximum 
strength with minimum delay. 


Our new Pentomic airborne and infantry divisions could 
be moved by strategic airlift, if necessary, across oceans 
and continents to any threatened area in time to deal effec- 
tively with local aggression. The Army has developed 
tactical mobility undreamed of in the past. In the event 
of war we would be able to bring the combat power of our 
men and weapons to areas of decision promptly and in 
sufficient force to gain decisive superiority. A fleet of “Fly- 
ing Boxcars,” for example, can drop the entire, battle-ready 
assault echelon of an airborne division on a target area 
750 miles from its base within a few hours. The C-123 
assault transport, which is capable of taking off from, and 
landing upon, any reasonably level field, can transport 
60 men and their equipment. In addition, there are now 
about 1,100 Army light planes and helicopters within a field 
army. These organic air vehicles are solving difficult prob- 
lems of observation and fire control, the command and 
supply of dispersed units, and the rapid movement of small 
bodies of combat troops over the most difficult terrain. 
The Army's H-34 helicopter is an example. It carries a 
detachment of 12 combat-equipped soldiers and sets them 
down anywhere within a radius of 200 miles, ready to go 
into immediate action. 

Combat helicopter units called “Sky Cavalry,” armed 
with caliber .50 machine guns and rockets, are designed 
to carry out observation and reconnaissance missions over 
large areas, and engage in offensive and defensive oper- 
ations. Other reconnaissance units of Sky Cavalry employ 
radar, infrared and photographic equipment to conduct 
extensive, long-range battlefield surveillance operations, 
and provide the commander with vital information about 
enemy operations and targets for his missiles. 


The Army has achieved improved ground mobility by 
means of new and versatile vehicles adapted to every kind 
of terrain, including water areas, from the frozen arctic 
wastes to the desert and the jungle. On any field of battle 
the Army could get its troops where they were needed, 
when they were needed, and with the punch needed for 
victory. Moreover, the rugged, “built-in” staying power of 
our new troop units is a most important asset that would 
tip the scales in their favor under whatever rigorous condi- 


tions they might have to fight. 


The Army is modern and streamlined, with nuclear ca 
pacity to participate in a general war, or to win a small 
war quickly. 


The Army has built a new, streamlined pentomic force, 
new in concept, new in weapons and equipment, and with 
a new dual capability. It is prepared to cope with the 
possibility of unlimited nuclear warfare as well as with the 
more likely contingency of limited, local aggression. It 
has a “one-two” punch—the ability to fight effectively 
with either atomic or non-atomic weapons—which is the 
key factor of our national power to apply military pres 
sure with precise discrimination in order to deter aggression 
on the spot, anywhere in the world. Moreover, in any kind 
of war we might have to fight—large or small—that “one- 
two” punch would be indispensable to victory. 

The 101st Airborne Division in training at Fort Camp- 
bell, Kentucky, embodying the most advanced concepts of 
streamlined pentomic divisional organization, tactics, arma- 
ment and equipment, is one illustration of the dramatic 
break-away from the concepts of the past which the Army 
has made within a few short years. It is completely air 
transportable with all current equipment and and in avail- 
able types of aircraft. Although the division strength has 
been reduced from 17,000 to about 11,500, its firepower 
has been tremendously increased. Among other notable 
additions to its weapons is the Honest John rocket which 
is included in its organic artillery. The Pentomic infantry 
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division with its air transportable battle groups has been 
reduced in size from 17,500 to 13,700 men, yet it has more 
of almost every type of weapon from automatic rifles to 
8-inch artillery. Eight-inch shells and Honest John rockets 
help to give it an impressive atomic capability. 


[he Army is equipped with new, modern weapons, includ- 
ing operational ballistic and guided missiles and rockets, 
and advanced electronic and other scientific equipment. 


Our arsenal contains more than ten different missiles and 
rockets tailored to specific requirements. They vary in size 
and power from the mighty 200-mile Redstone, which can 
carry a nuclear warhead deep into an enemy's territory, 
to the relatively tiny Dart, which is able to destroy the 
heaviest tank. Our country’s first ballistic-type atomic 
guided missile, the Army's Corporal, has been operational 
since 1953. The more than 75-mile power punch of this 
Just four Corporal battalions 
have more firepower than all of our World War II artillery 
units combined. The Honest John free flight rocket is an 
important element of our artillery. 


weapon 1s truly impressive, 


It can deliver either 
an atomic or non-atomic warhead far beyond the reach of 
conventional artillery, and at the same time it is lighter 
and more mobile. Then there is the Little John, a smaller 
and extremely mobile counterpart of the Honest John, 
which it will supplement. The Lacrosse is another splendid 
guided missile, a weapon of high accuracy particularly 
suitable for close combat support operations because of its 
light weight and ease of movement. 
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Although we are stressing the development of atomic 
weapons, missiles, and rockets, we are not overlooking the 
importance of continued improvement of conventional 
weapons, which are urgently needed for the accomplish- 
ment of countless specific tasks with which a field army is 
faced. 

Electronic computers enable us to predict the performance 
of our missiles. Electronic guidance systems make it possible 
to apply missile firepower with extreme accuracy. Electronic 
coordinating and directing systems increase by at least 
ten times the tactical capabilities of our missiles, as com- 
pared with what they could accomplish through unaided hu- 
man coordination. A related system, the Tactical Operations 
Center, built around an electronic computer, provides a 
practical means of coordinating all such elements as missiles, 
conventional artillery, tactical aircraft, 
veillance to produce the maximum effect. 


and combat sur 


Che Army is supplemented by Ready Reserve Forces which 
would enable it to realize its full capacity for maximum 
effort, and at the same time multiply its ability to expand 
enormously and quickly for any emergency. 


In order to maintain and support the overseas deployment 
of over 40 percent of its strength, the balance of the active 
Army is held in reserve w thin the continental United 
States. These Sonat not including those which play a major 
role in continental air defense, compose the Army strategic 
reserve, which has three primary missions in addition to vital 
responsibilities for the defense of the Western Hemisphere 
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against invasion or other enemy action. First, it provides 
the base for peacetime training and wartime mobilization 
of the Army. Second, it comprises the D-day force which 
will promptly reinforce our overseas garrisons in the event 
of war. Thirdly, part of the strategic reserve is formed into 
a mobile, powerful Strategic Army Corps, a “fire brigade” 
ready for immediate use anywhere in the world to oppose 
aggression. 

Then, we have our Ready Reserve forces—the foundation 
of our indispensable staying power, the visible, deterrent 
evidence of our effective organization-in-depth to resist and 
defeat aggression. Our excellent 400,000-man National 
Guard and our 1,000,000-man Army Reserve, some 250,000 
of whom are in units which the Army is helping to train 
and equip throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
constitute a priceless reservoir of strength from which the 
Army would be able to draw immediately in order to effect 
the enormous expansion of its active forces necessary at 
once in the event of war. 


The Army is equipped with 


guided missiles and has a major 
role in th 


e air defense of our American cities and great 
industrial areas, and strategic military installations 
throughout the world. Army air defense units stand ready 
day and night to repel air attack. 


[he Army’s present antiaircraft guided missiles, Nike 
Ajax, and its far superior successor, the Nike Hercules, 
make it possible for us to destroy the high-flying, high-per- 
formance aircraft which could not be touched by gun-type 
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weapons or interceptors. A third excellent antiaircraft guided 
missile, the Hawk, is designed to provide land areas and 
the Army in the field added protection against low-level air 
attacks. The gun-type weapons still in use are being re 
placed as quickly as possible with modern missiles, and we 
are moving rapidly forward in the development of weapons 
which will provide an effective defense against any inter- 
continental ballistic missile or intermediate range ballistic 
missile an enemy could launch against us. 


The Army has developed industrial “know-how” and a 


logistical organization capable of sustaining not onl) 
our American forces i 
forces of our allies. 


Europe and Asia but also the 


The Army has internal resources of dedicated, talented, 
and experienced people who can determine precisely what 
it must have, exactly how each item must perform to meet 
the Army’s needs, and how to get it by the time it is needed, 
at the most reasonable cost. The things we promised four 
or five years ago that we would do are no longer promises 
but accomplished facts. Future projects are so thoroughly 
blueprinted and scheduled we are certain they will be 
completed on time and with a minimum expenditure of 
funds. 

By increasing the speed and efficiency with which we 
accomplish our gigantic logistical job, we multiply our 
effective combat power. Probably the most important recent 
development in this field is the employment of electronic 
data processing systems which allow us to process and uti- 
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lize enormous volumes of diversified information in a very 
brief time. For example, the system now in use at the 
Army Signal Supply Agency in Philadelphia and four 
branch depots determines in a single day the status of all 
the 150,000 line items carried in stock—a task which used 
to take as long as six months! 

The most modern system of electronic punch-card com- 
munications expedites the flow of requisitions and related 
supply data between all major Army supply points in the 
continental United States and our forces in Europe and 
the Pacific areas, An entirely new logistical concept has 
been put into effect which permits our Seventh Army in 
Europe to be supplied with repair parts and general items 
directly from the United States by means of electronic 
requisitioning and high-speed delivery, and far more efh- 
ciently than was possible under the old system necessitating 
vast stockpiles of supplies in overseas depots. 

No electronic device or logistic concept can be better 
than the men who put it to use. Therefore, the Army has 
built and continues to build a corps of professional logisti- 
cians thoroughly schooled in the most advanced procedures 
and specifically trained to meet the Army’s present and 
future logistical requirements under any circumstances 
which might confront us. 


The Army has a splendid team of proved scientists who have 
consistently demonstrated their capacity to keep America 
ahead of the Soviet Union in scientific achievement. 


The Army fostered pioneer American progress in the 
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great field of missilery and its closely related arts. Its thou- 
sands of dedicated scientists and engineers, who for years 
have been engaged in developing long-range missiles, rock- 
ets, and other modern weapons tailored to the Army’s ex- 
acting requirements, comprise one of the best reservoirs 
of creative talent which exist in the world today for the 
ultimate conquest of space. The highly skilled rocket team 
at the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, headed by General 
Medaris and Dr. Wernher von Braun, is an outstanding 
example. 

The Army’s talent and experience in the field of missilery 
are dedicated to developing—in full cooperation with the 
other members of the Defense Team—the most effective 
missile systems it is possible to produce in order to provide 
the Nation with unmatched atomic retaliatory power by 
means of the ICBM and the IRBM, and an adequate de- 
fense capability against the employment of similar weapons 
by any enemy. Our new Secretary of Defense, Neil H. 
McElroy, deserves the highest commendation for his prompt 
and forthright action in taking personal charge of the co- 
ordination of missile development throughout the Armed 
Services to insure that necessary to our future security. The 


Army is 100 percent behind him all along the line. 


The Army's goal is a high degree of flexibility so that its 
balanced forces can meet and defeat any quantity or kind 
of force which an enemy might utilize for aggression. 


It is the ability of our Army to adapt its operations with 
complete flexibility to the changing requirements of inter- 
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national tension which sustains our national policy among 
the other land powers of the world in this period of pre- 
carious peace, 

The Army provides the Nation with an ever-visible de- 
terrent to war in its many possible forms, a deterrent which 
is effective because it represents the power to fight success- 
fully under any circumstances. In any situation which 
might develop, the Army would have the means at hand to 
apply the exact amount of force required—from a rifle 
in the hands of a determined combat soldier to a powerful 
missile-borne atomic warhead. 

Despite the spectacular advances which have been made 
in weaponry, the importance of man as the indispensable 
element of the Army’s flexible military strength has in no 
measure been diminished. No weapon by itself can provide 
security. It is of significance only ‘so far as it extends the 
capabilities of men. In the final analysis, it is the courage 
and unique capability of our Army's trained soldiers which 
constitute its greatest resource. Man himself is the only 
“ultimate weapon.” 

This is the inspiring picture of the United States Army 
in grand perspective which I want to leave with you. 

The Army has a tremendously important job—a job it 
will always be fully capable of performing. We can be sure 
that no matter what tomorrow may bring, our Army will 
continue to justify the same confidence in the hearts of 
the American people which it has merited so well ever 
since the founding of the Republic. We have good reason 
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to be proud of our connection with it, and gratified by 
every opportunity afforded us to contribute in some measure 
to its continued effectiveness. 

I have concentrated upon the Army as that has been 
our central theme during our meetings this week. This 
in no way implies a desire to ignore or minimize the 
indispensable contributions of the other Services to na- 
tional defense. In his opening address to the Association 
General Taylor cited in the following words the prin- 
ciple by which the Army undertakes to live with its 
Service colleagues: “In its inter-service relationships, the 
Army is a loyal member of the national defense team, re- 
sisting encroachments on its own legitimate responsibilities, 
but scrupulously avoiding trespass on those of the other 
services.” This statement is extracted from a document 
which was distributed in April 1956 for use and study 
by the entire officer corps. I join the Chief of Staff’ in 
guaranteeing to our new leader, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Elroy, that the Army will always continue to live by this 
principle. I hope that every member of the Association will 
join me in carrying out this resolve. The security of the 
United States will never be stronger than the solidarity 
which unites all members of the Defense Establishment. 

We can all go forward with full confidence under the 
leadership of our Commander in Chief, President Eisen- 
hower, knowing that the security of America is in sure 
hands, and that the Nation’s response to every challenge 
will be certain, vigorous, and sustained. 
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The Army’s Resources 
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I’ is once again my pleasure to be with you, and, in sa- 

luting you, to add also greetings to my good friends, the 
Civilian Aides to the Secretary of the Army. I never cease 
to be impressed with the large number of our civilian 
leaders who are willing to disregard the demands of their 
business and to put aside their duties to meet with us and 
consider the state of the United States Army. After the 
termination of a meeting such as this, I return to my desk 
in the Pentagon with the reassured feeling of having able 
and dedicated allies among some of the best of our citizens. 
I have a feeling which convinces me that none of our prob- 
lems are insoluble and that together we can move forward 
to greater accomplishments in making the Army serve the 
interests of the security of the United States. 
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I imagine that most men in my age group would agree 
that the years are becoming shorter and at the same time 
more packed with important events. Certainly the year 
which has passed since our last meeting together has been 
one of vital significance to all of us. In particular, those 
events bearing upon the national defense warrant a brief 
review. Most of those which I have in mind have taken 
place in Europe and in the Middle East, although there 
have also been important trends developing in many coun- 
tries of the Far East and of Southeast Asia. 

Perhaps the most dramatic and the most tragic of the 
world events of the last year was the revolt against tyranny 
in Hungary. While it gave clear evidence of the fragility 
of the Soviet hold on the countries which they have occu- 
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pied, it also demonstrated that ruthless determination to 
brook no challenge in the belt area which separates the 
USSR from the West. I was travelling in Europe at the 
time of the Hungarian revolt and I was impressed with the 
psychological impact of this event on the Western countries. 
On all sides there was the question “What can we do to 
help?”, yet the very question seemed to answer itself. The 
inadequacies of military means to respond to this kind 
of challenge created deep and understandable concern in 
the minds of the millions of onlookers in the Free World. 

On the heels of Hungary came the events in Suez and 
the Middle East. The actions and reactions of the forces 
released by these occurrences are still being felt today. 
This concatenation has not been broken but leads on into 
an uncertain future. All who have watched the develop- 
ment of the situation in this part of the world have been 
tremendously impressed by the political complexities of 
the relationships involved, and by the differing national 
interests of the participants. It seems clear to the students 
of the problem that the factors in the Middle East are 
largely political and economic, with purely military con- 
siderations offering little to effect an ultimate, successful 
solution. 

The Emergence of ‘Sputnik’ Diplomacy 


The Army has watched all of these world events with 
keen attention, always reflecting upon the role which it 
might be called upon to play. The announcement of the 
Middle East added a new 
international commitments in 
support of which the Army might be called to make a con 


tribution. It is often well to remind ourselves of the compo- 


Eisenhower Doctrine for the 
commitment to the list of 


sition of this list. I have in mind such commitments as 
those related to NATO, to the Southeast Asian Pact, to 
the Baghdad Pact in the Middle East with which we are 
doing joint military — to the ANZUS Treaty with 
Australia and New Zealand, and the bilateral understand- 
ings which we have with Japan, Korea, and the Philippines. 
Any review of our international commitments is a reminder 
to the Army to review its capabilities to perform its part 
under the terms of these commitments. Consequently, the 
Army is ever on the alert to events such as those in the 
Middle East with a view to being ready to meet any call 
upon its resources, 

In addition to the events in Hungary and Suez illustrat- 
ing what we call there 
have been two important technological events clearly worthy 
of mentioning. They are, of course, the reportedly success- 
ful launching by the Soviets of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile and the indubitably successful launching of the 
earth satellite “Sputnik.” Not so visible but very signif- 
cant he is been the ap parent progress made by the Soviets 
in developing surface-to-air missiles for air defense. Since 
virtually all the editorial writers and columnists in the 
United States have devoted a large part of their efforts in 
recent weeks to commenting upon these events, I have 
nothing to add other than to say that they 


“situations short of general war,” 


y are a reminder 
not to underestimate the other fellow. On the other hand, 
it is just as pertinent to remind ourselves of the equal 
danger of overestimating the other fellow. I think it 


however, that the USSR have proved 


is safe to say, 


that they are entirely capable of making great progress on 
those narrow fronts to which they are willing to contribute 
virtually unlimited efforts in men, money, and matériel. 

It now seems likely that these missile and satellite suc- 
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cesses will be followed by an aggressive program of diplo- 
matic truculence on the part of ‘the Soviets. Already they 
have sent threatening notes to Iran and Norway with re- 
spect to the presence of U. S. bases in these countries. 
They are presently firing menaces at Turkey because of 
her ‘alleged intention to attack Syria. These are early 
manifestations of w hat the press is now calling the new 

Sputnik diplomacy. 

Now to conclude with regard to this brief review of 
world events affecting defense in the past year. It is quite 
apparent from the fact we are meeting here today that 
there has been no general atomic war. On the other hand, 
there have been two limited wars—in Hungary and in the 
Middle East—in which the principal forces engaged were 
Army forces and in which no one has suggested the use 
of atomic weapons. The events are unhappy confirmation 
of the view that a great atomic retaliatory force does not 
eliminate the danger of limited military challenges. They 
are a reminder of the need for great flexibility in our na- 
tional force structure which, while assuring the continued 
possession of a powerful atomic retaliatory force, also pro- 
vides the means to respond to situations such as we have 
seen develop in the Middle East and elsewhere. The fact 
that Army- -type forces are an important part of the means 
hardly requires comment. 

I have the feeling that we may be at the outset of « 
new period of Soviet intransigence. It has often been said 
that under the canopy of essential parity in atomic strength 
it is likely that the level of provocation will rise, short of 
which any great power would resort to general atomic 
war. Even in the period when the Soviets did not possess 
an atomic capability, they 
encourage many forms of aggression to include six limited 
wars. I refer specifically to the Indonesian War, the Chinese 
Civil War, the war in Indochina, the Malayan War, the 
conflict in Greece, and the Korean War. Now that they 
have sought to impress the world with their expanding 
scientific and technological muscles, it seems quite con- 
sistent that they may be even more ready to embark on or 
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to support aggressive courses of action designed further to 
enhance their world position. 

Having related some of the important events bearing 
upon national defense which have occurred in the last 
year, I would now like to turn to a discussion of what the 
Army has done in this same period. Plainly, the Army’s 
actions have been only one part of the aggregate of our 
national efforts in the field of security. However, in the 
confines of the time available and in view of the character 
of this audience, I am obliged to concentrate on only the 
Army’s progress in the year 1956-1957. 


Deployment and Reorganization 


To begin with, the Army has been able to maintain its 
important overseas deployments throughout this period. 
We still have our Seventh Army of five divisions in Europe, 
and a corps of two divisions in Korea. I do not need to com- 
ment to this group upon the strategic importance of these 
units as a contribution to world-wide deterrence of war. 
I visited both forces during the year and returned very 
much encouraged by what I saw. There is no question 
about the quality of our forces and their readiness to dis- 
charge their combat missions. 

The reorganization of our Army divisions has proceeded 
on schedule throughout the year. The Pentomic structure 
which was little more than a slogan last year is now a 7 
in 14 divisions. At the same time, we have proceeded wit 
our announced intention to organize Army missile com- 
mands around the Honest John rocket and the Corporal 
missile. These forces which vary from about 1,200 men 
to some 5,000 men, depending upon their composition and 
ultimate destination, will provide atomic fire support for 
our own forces or for those of our allies. They will give 


the Army a ready means of intervening quickly with weap- 
ons of great destruction in areas where we have no Ameri- 
can forces presently deployed. 


In reorganizing our divisions we have reequipped them 
in light of the anticipated requirements of the atomic bat- 
tlefield. It is true that we do not yet have the ideal equip- 
ment, nor will all of it be available to us for several years. 
Meanwhile, we will use the best we have while pressing 
for the development and the production of the new models. 
We are interested not only in lighter and more effective 
weapons with an atomic capability, but also in increased 
battlefield mobility. To this end we seek the continued de- 
velopment of our Army aviation program. We are also very 
much impressed with the need for better and lighter com- 
munications equipment to cope with the increased distances 
between units which we anticipate in atomic warfare. At 
the same time we are reminded that we must continue to 
replenish our so-called conventional equipment before it 
is overtaken by obsolescence. Such things as trucks, bull- 
dozers, and generators have little glamour, but they are 
essential to the efhciency of a modern Army. Consequently, 
our annual budgets cannot be oriented entirely in the 
direction of the new weapons in which there is such popu- 
lar interest. We must not fail to pay the annual bill to 
offset obsolescence in all of our equipment. 


New Weapons, New Capabilities 


Throughout the year we have continued to progress in 
our contribution to air defense, within the means available 
for this purpose. The Nike Hercules surface-to-air missile 
is coming into production on schedule, and beginning this 
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next year wil] start to replace the Nike Ajax. The Nike 
Hercules, you will recall, is the atomic-capable antiaircraft 
missile with greater horizontal and vertical range and better 
performance than the Nike Ajax. It is probably the ulti- 
mate response to the manned bomber. 

In the light of recent events, we are becoming increas- 
ingly impressed with the need to press forward in the 
development of the antimissile missile. The Army project 
in this field is, as you know, the Nike Zeus which already 
partially exists in the form of research and development 
components. All of our efforts in this field have been 
crowned with success appropriate to the stage of the pro- 
gram. We see no reason why the country cannot have 
an antimissile missile defense for a price which is within 
reach, I am sure that many of you have heard the statement 
that the dollar requirements for this kind of defense are 
astronomical and that the whole concept is beyond con- 
sideration. I can assure you that the studies which I have 
seen lead me to a different conclusion. We can have an 
antimissile missile defense and indeed we must have one 
if we are to retain our nuclear retaliatory deterrent capa- 
bility, which is indispensable to the prevention of general 
atomic war. We cannot afford to face at some future time 
an enemy armed with an ICBM and a strong surface-to- 
air missile defense without reinforcing our own offensive 
capability with a reasonable level of defense against the 
ICBM. 

The other Army missile which must be brought forward 
rapidly is the Hawk. This is the missile which in combi- 
nation with Nike Zeus offers the hope of an acceptable 
level of protection against air attack. The Hawk specializes 
in the attack of low-flying targets and is the only missile 
presently under development which can deal with this 
threat. 

Throughout the year we have made good progress in 
developing our reserve forces. You are all aware of the 
great success of our enlistment program for the six-months 
training of National Guard and USAR volunteers. Last 
year, in the period of about two and a half months, recruit- 
ing snowballed so rapidly that we stockpiled all the volun- 
teers whom we can afford to train during Fiscal 1958. 
Our budget this year has allowed us to maintain the desired 
level of 700,000 in the reserve forces. We see clearly the 
possibility, indeed the certainty, of having reserve units 
in the next few years, many of which will be ready for 
employment in the early months following mobilization. 
I feel that it is most important that we continue to support 
this reserve program and to generate trained units and 
individuals, capable of prompt amalgamation into the 
active Army and of rapid deployment to any threatened 
area about the world. 

I should not close any enumeration of Army progress 
during the past year without mention of the good work 
being done in the field of logistics and in the general 
conduct of Army business. It is perhaps the goad of neces- 
sity that has made us sharpen our procedures and improve 
our practices. With the limitations on our budget, with 
the increasing demands of certain expanding programs 
such as those of our missiles and of our reserve forces, we 
have been obliged to examine every portion of our budget 
to verify that we are using our dollars to their best effect. 
More and more we are obliged to establish priorities to 
assure that we are putting first things first. It is a great 
tribute to General Magruder, his logisticians, to our tech- 
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nical services and their able allies in business and industry, 
that we have got as much mileage as we have from our 
resources. 


Sources of Our Strength 


I think I’ve said enough thus far to indicate that the 
Army has not stood stil] in the past year. You may well 
ask: has the Army progress been enough? I do not believe 
it is possible to answer that question, thinking only of the 
Army. Actually the adequacy of the aggregate of the efforts 
of all services must be considered if an answer is to be 
relevant. It is one thing to make progress. It is another to 
be sure that the progress has been proportionate to the 
increase of the threat, Stated in these terms, it is apparent 
that no one Service spokesman can reply as to the adequacy 
of the progress of his own Service. It is rather a national 
question to be resolved by consideration of the progress 
made in many fields. 

I am quick to concede also that these fields are not all 
military. | am always impressed with the fact that our 
national security is made up of more factors than those 
which are strictly military. Our international posture de- 
pends upon clear evidence of strength which is political, 
ideological, and economic, as well as military in nature. 
We often tend to become a bit jittery, I am afraid, when we 


find that our potential adversary has apparently exceeded 
us in some sector, even though relatively narrow in scope. 
Although this is certainly no time for complacency, it is 
also no time for nervousness. Rather this is a period when 

we need to make a cool appraisal of the strength of the 
United States in relation to the world threat. 

All the Army can do is assure that, in so far as its sector 
is concerned, it is applying its resources in the most effective 
way. I do not stand before you today as Chief of Staff and 
say that we are sure that such is the case. Rather, I am 
saying that we are most impressed with the need for the 
effective use of our resources and we ask you to assist us 
in finding soft spots in our programs and procedures. Most 
of you know the Army well. You have served in the Army, 
are serving in the Army, or are engaged in businesses related 
to the Army. The Army in the past has never suffered 
from a dearth of critics, but their usefulness to us depends 
not upon number but upon competence. Here I see before 
me a gathering of which I respect the competence of its 
members. I invite you to sit down with us during the next 
few days, to examine our problems, to hear what we are 
doing, and to give us your frank appraisal. There is no 
place in this world for a second class American Army. We 
ask you to assist us in guaranteeing the United States the 
number one Army in the world. 


The Army and the Nation’s Allies 


GEN. L. L. LEMNITZER 


Vice Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 


AS a former President of AUSA, it is a source of great 
satisfaction to me to note the growth and vigor of this 
Association during recent years. More generally, I am 
pleased to note the constructive tone in the Association’s 
approach to presenting the military problems that face us 
In Maintaining Our security. 

While it is true that AUSA supports the Army, it is 
equally true that the Association and the Army it supports 
are—in the last analysis—primarily interested in supporting 
and serving the interests of this country. No service inter- 
est can be permitted to transcend the paramount consider- 
ations of national security. By its objective, dispassionate, 
and logical efforts, the Association can, and I am sure will, 
continue to serve the best interests of this country by bring- 
ing to the attention of the American public the great issues 
in national defense and the nature and importance of the 
Army’s contribution to the security of the nation. 

It is inherent in the nature of our governmental processes 
that each service should interpret its own capabilities and 
contribution to national security to the public, to the Con- 
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gress, and to the press. It is in this area that AUSA and 
its membership can perform its most useful role. This 
is not to say that the Association should become merely 
a propaganda device serving the interests of the U. S. 
Army. Quite the contrary, the Association can and should 
serve as a vehicle through which facts can be made avail- 
able to the public so that proper conclusions may be drawn 
regarding the form and the substance of a proper national 
military program. The rapidly growing local chapters can 
perform a most valuable and effective service in this con- 
nection. 

The role of the United States Army in support of our 
allies is a subject which unfortunately has been thrust 
into the background by more startling technological devel- 
opments over the past several years. The Soviet ICBM and 
satellite programs have caught the imagination of the 
American public and tend to divert attention from less 
dramatic but perhaps even more dangerous threats to our 
future security. 

In rendering its report last March, the Citizens Advisory 
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AUSA LUNCHEON. Gen. Weible introduces the speaker—Vice Chie* of Staff, Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer 


Commission on the Mutual Security Program, chaired by 
Mr. Benjamin Fairless, pointed out as a basic premise that 
the United States, with only six per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, needs the aid of other countries just as they need 
our assistance. The Commission emphasized that today, in 
a world shrinking in time and space, our experience in 
three wars in less than a half century and the persistent 
threat of international Communism in many parts of the 
world demonstrate the need for collective action with other 
nations of the Free World. Therefore, the Commission con- 
cluded that a collective security program will be essential 
for years to come, and it is in our own national interest to 
be a part of this undertaking so long as critical world ten 
sions and threats to our security persist. 

This is a concise statement of U.S. national policy. It 
has been our expressed and specific national policy since 
1949 when we joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. Since then we have joined additional mutual de 
fense arrangements until today we are allied militarily with 
forty-two other nations. We e presently supplying mili 
tary assistance to thirty apa nations. Since 1949 we have 
spent over $50 billion on our Mutual Security Program— 
the bulk of it military in nature. ; 


Why a Mutual Security Program? 


Our Mutual Security Program is designed to assist in 
maintaining a common, world-wide defense against the 
constant threat of international Communism. The Pro 
gram stresses mutual security—the security of the United 
States as well as our Free World allies. It is frequently 
misnamed by its opponents as the Foreign Aid Program or 
a give-away program. Those opposed to the Program con 
venienahs overlook the fact that eighty per cent of the cost 
of the Progr: um is spent in the United States on the prod- 
ucts of American industry and agriculture. The public 
must understand that the Mutual Security Program is one 
of collective security—not just an aid program. 

Why, you may ask, in the day of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and earth-girdling satellites, should we link 
our fortunes with other countries, some of which are rel- 
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atively weak and highly vulnerable to Communist aggres 
sion? It is my purpose to explain why so that this Assock 
ation wil] support to the limit of its resources the Mutu il 
Security Program which, in my opinion, is so important to 
the security of the United States and its Allies. 

First of all, let us recognize that the strengths of the 
U. S. and the Soviet Union are so nearly in balance that 
what happens in the rest of the world may be decisive 
in terms of the long-range struggle. There are three specific 
reasons why we cannot permit Communism to absorb 
additional areas of the Free World: 

First, we cannot survive militarily or even economically 
without certain critical materials which are found only 
outside this country. We would be in grave difficulties 
without imports of chromite, manganese, bauxite, cobalt, 
and tungsten, to name only a few. 


Second, we would be making a serious error to with- 


draw within our own borders where our population, our 


industry and our armed forces would be concentrated in 
a more compressed target area, 

[hird, we cannot surrender our role in Free World lead- 
ership without surrendering at the same time the power 
from which that leadership stems. 

How then does the Mutual Security Program protect 
our overseas interests in this nuclear and missile age? 


The rationale of MSP 


I will not review the reasoning which supports the in- 
creasing likelihood of limited war because that has been 
done by your excellent panel far more eloquently than 
I could hope to do. However, I intend to raise a subject 
so elementary and so simple that it has been left in a cloud 
of radioactive dust by fancier concepts which hold the 
center of the stage today more by virtue of their novelty 
than their soundness. 

The central thought in this simple but apparently old- 
fashioned concept is that military plans should be drawn 
up in order to accomplish specific, clearly defined, profitable 
objectives. A corollary of this concept is that military forces 
and weapons should be designed to contribute toward the 
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successful execution of these specific plans. 


What I am saying is that military means must be com- 
mensurate with the objectives which one seeks to attain. 
The tendency is great to tailor our military plans merely 
to fit the weapons which happen to be in our arsenal. The 
absurd lengths to which this fundamentally hind-part-be- 
fore philosophy can be carried is nowhere more apparent 
than in the so-called Fortress America theory. 


This theory 
has it that we can only afford to maintain strategic retali- 
atory forces here in the United States—that allies are 
troublesome—that overseas bases are undependable. ‘This 
strategy rationalizes the necessity for collapsing all other 
military capabilities except in so far as they enable us to 
fight from Fortress America. 

Our objective, among other things, is to prevent our 
friends and allies from being overrun, occupied, and drawn 
behind the Iron Curtain by our enemies. Nations can only 
be overrun and occupied by troops on the ground. Let us 
not forget that every single Communist-backed attempt 
has been accompanied by ruthless aggression on the ground, 
either by subversion, coup d'état, or armed intervention 
with ground forces. An impressive string of examples 
comes to mind—Czechoslovakia, Greece, China, the Phil- 
ippines, Malaya, Korea and Vietnam. 

Nations can only be protected from such action by their 
by their allies. 
If, for example, our objective is to stop an infiltration of 
Communist guerrillas in the jungles of Southeast Asia, then 
we must attain that objective by assisting our friends to 
develop the forces which have the capability to enter those 
jungles, search out the guerrillas, defeat them in their 
own environment, 
part of the world. 


own army forces, reinforced, as necessary, 


and restore peace and security in that 


[his is the — rationale of the Mutual Security 
Program. We are assisting our allies to help themselves 
in the creation and maintenance of the kind of forces 
they are most apt to need to meet any local threat which 
confronts them. That these threats exist cannot be denied. 


All threats are vital 


Chere is a school of thought today which contends that 
any “vital” issue would lead to a general war and then sug- 
gests that any issue less than vital is hardly worth our 
attention. This theory hardly explains a long succession of 
vital issues which did not lead to general war in the past 
and most of which were settled or favorably influenced our 
military assistance programs. I have in mind the Commu- 
nist aggressions or insurrections in Greece, Korea, the Phil- 
ippines and Indochina. Additionally, I would not character- 
ize current Communist activities in Asia, the Middle East 
and certain countries in South America as unimportant 
or less than vital. 

It is perfectly clear to me that these local threats must 
be countered locally. In doing so we are confronted with 
the choice between de -ploying our own forces in every 
nook and cranny of the globe or helping our friends do 
the job themselves. I am sure that the members of this 
audience—most of whom have actively and personally 
participated in the defense of our country—appreciate fully 
how important it is to keep these forces of our allies— 
especially along the frontiers of the Free World—equipped 
and ready to defend themselves and oppose any future 
Communist aggression. In defending themselves they also 
defend the United States. These are the objectives of our 
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Mutual Security Program. I am sure that you will agree 
with me that money spent for these purposes contributes 
substantially to the security of the United States, as well 
as to the security of our allies, and makes military, economic, 
and national security sense. 

I am intimately familiar with the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. In 1949 when the first bill was enacted, the Army 
was designated as the executive agency for military assist- 
ance. | was appointed as the first Department of Defense 
Director of the Program by Secretary Forrestal. 

The Army springs from the people 

During my recent tenure as Commander in Chief of the 
United Nations Forces in Korea and Commander in Chief, 
Far East, | was again closely associated with the Mutual 
Security Program. It has always been an important concept 
of the Program to assist each country to furnish the forces 
and equipme nt which it is best able to furnish and for us 
to assist in filling the gap as necessary. The U. S. Army 
has always played a leading and vital role in the Mutual 
Security Program from the outset for one simple and out- 
standing reason. The threat which most of our allies face 
is a threat which can be countered mainly by Army forces. 

A large part of the threat which confronts nations on 
the Communist border is political and psychological. Sub- 
version, guerrilla warfare, coups d'état, border violations 
and extensive propaganda can be met only by a people 
united in their determination to stand firm. It is here that 
armies have a unique and direct application. An army 
is the people. Armies spring from the people and keep their 
roots deep in the heart of the land. An army draws its 
power and its loyalties from the people. There can be 

20 strong army amid a weak and divided people; however, 
a strong army is a powerful force for unity and resolve in 
any country. 


GUEST. Gen. Weible, Secretary Brucker and Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Donald P. Quarles 
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Mutual security is not a smooth and easy road. We 
are associated with free partners who have a community 
of interest with us but who also hold other independent 
values and national aims. There is a constant requirement 
for give-and-take and the adjustment of differences. We 
must learn to accept and live with this as a fact of life just 
as permanent and just as necessary as the turbulence 
which sometimes enters our homes and our domestic pol- 
itics in which sweet harmony is not always the dominant 
note. We are strong—stronger now than any other nation 
in the Free World. We are respected—but we are also 
criticized just as we are apt to express impatience with some 
of our allies. This is not evidence that the alliances are 
crumbling—it is evidence that the alliances are alive. 

There are indirect benefits from our mutual security 
programs which are seldom recognized. United States 
forces stationed abroad, and U.S. supported forces in other 
areas, help bring security and stability as a prerequisite to 
economic growth and prosperity. In many countries the 
local army represents a progressive— —oftentimes the control- 
ling—element. These armies have honorable traditions and 
their influence permeates the entire country. 

About a week ago while driving I noticed a busload of 
foreign officers unloading in front of the Lee Mansion in 
Arlington Cemetery. I could not help but be reminded that 
perhaps one of the greatest returns from the Mutual Se- 
curity Program is the opportunity it affords for foreign 
officers to study and live in the United States. 


Foreigners get to know us 


Since the beginning of the Program in 1949, we have 
trained in Army schools over 16,000 officers from countries 
associated with us in collective security efforts. At this very 
moment there are nearly 900 allied officers attending 


ROTC CADETS. Under Secretary Charles C. Finucane, Gen. Taylor, 
Cadet Richard Anderson of Montana State and Cadet A. E. Lees of 
Penn State 
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United States Army schools. One hundred and ten are 
in attendance at Fort Leavenworth at the Command and 
General Staff College, and 86, for example, are attending 
the Engineer Schoo] at Fort Belvoir here in the Washing- 
ton area. 

I can think of no other program undertaken by this 
government which will have more long-range benefits than 
this program which brings into the United States groups 
of young men, many of whom will rise to leadership in 
their own countries in the course of time. Here we expose 
them not only to our military training but also give them 
a taste and feel of American life which could never be 
imparted through programs of foreign information. 

These officers, while living and studying in the United 
States, come to know that the majority of Americans are 
much like their own people back home—hard working, sin- 
cere and honest—and not as the Communists would like to 
portray us, a fat, indolent people living in the lap of 
luxury while our allies struggle with poverty and backward 
economies. Surely, also, these officers come to understand 
that freedom is not merely a slogan in this country but 
rather an actuality demonstrated in our press, in our private 
lives and in our business enterprises. Thus, when these 
officers return to their homelands they are a powerful anti- 
dote to Communist propaganda about this country, its 
aims and its way of life. 

Sometimes the armies furnish the bulk of the technical 
training conducted in the country. Often the only ad- 
vanced training in organization and administration any- 
where in these countries comes through the military pro- 
grams sponsored and administered by the U.S. Army. 
Also, who can calculate the impact over a number of years 
of the fact that the English language is taught all over 
the Free World as the language of technology? It would 
not be an overstatement to say that the miltary training 
which we provide is an important element of the technical 
aid which many countries so badly need and which, by 
other means, have furnished through the Technical 
Assistance Program. 


Evidences of our support 


The tremendous accomplishments of the United States 
Army in support of our Allies are evident in many parts 


of the Free World. I believe, however, that one of the 
best examples has been our experience in Korea. The Re- 
public of Korea Army is the fourth largest Army in the 
world—second only to the U.S. in the Free World. The 
Republic of Korea Army was established in 1948 and since 
then has been under the continuous guidance of the U.S. 
Army Military Advisory Group. This army came of age 
during the Korean War and acquitted itself with honor 
and distinction fighting shoulder to shoulder with United 
States and other forces of the United Nations Command. 
Since then it has been maintained in a highly trained state 
as a combat-ready force. Our military influence in the Re- 
public of Korea has spread throughout the entire ROK 
Army. The Korean divisions are trained, organized and 
equipped with American equipment. Operational _tech- 
niques are those developed in American military schools 
and training systems. The Korean Military Academy is 
patterned after West Point. 

While there are many outstanding examples in other 
parts of the world, there is another example in the Far 
East equally illustrative of the value of the Mutual Security 
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Program and the vital role played by the United States 
Army in the support of our Allies—Vietnam. In July 1954 
the Geneva Armistice Agreements were signed by the 
French and the Communist Vietminh. The country was 
divided along the 17th parallel. The government headed 
by Premier Ngo Diem faced an uncertain future. The 
twelve million southern Vietnamese were war-weary and 
divided by regional loyalties and religious groupings. The 
army was wes ak without leaders or experience beyond bat- 
talion level, and its loyalties were diffused and confused. 
The National Police was controlled by men hostile to the 
government of Premier Diem. There was no effective ad- 
ministrative or governmental machinery. 

Now I would not wish to suggest that the credit for the 
magnificent recovery of South Vietnam belongs to other 
than the cour: igeous people of that beleaguered country and 
their present leadership, but the story would be far “from 
complete if I did not say that an important element in that 
recovery was the assistance rendered by a succession of 
able and dedicated United States Army officers who have 
headed and were members of our missions and representa- 
tions in Saigon. The psychological impact of the United 
States Army’s Lieutenant General [John W.] “Iron Mike” 
O’Daniel had much to do with the rekindling of optimism 
and determination among a people and a government which 
had been badly demoralized by the vicious attacks and 
subversive activities of the Communist Vietminh. 

Iron Mike O’Daniel simply would not be discouraged. 
His buoyance, his confidence, and his optimism permeated 
the atmosphere in Saigon in the gloomiest days of 1954. 
Slowly first, and then more rapidly, his optimism and 
aggressiveness caught on. Soon a situation which seemed 
hopeless turned miraculously for the better. The inspiration 
and confidence provided by General Collins during his 
mission to Vietnam were also sorely needed and unusually 
effective. The present incumbent, Lieutenant General 
Samuel T. Williams of the United States Army, is carrying 
on in Saigon in the same tradition as his predecessor. 

These officers, and the members of their res pective mis- 
sions, throughout the world, are men of integrity, ability, 
and stature. Their influence is felt in broader fields than 
their purely military responsibilities. The governments of 
our allies in Asia have learned to trust and rely upon the 
American Army officers, enlisted men and members in 
charge of our advisory groups and missions. Their advice 
is sought in many fields. We in the Army can well be 
proud of the work which these members of our Army 
are doing. 


Effectiveness of Army forces 


One of the earliest examples of the effectiveness of an 
Army mission of this character was the success of General 
Van Fleet in Greece. You will recall how the Communist 
ELAS in 1947 was on the verge of taking control of this 
nation which is now a howtos in the | NATO defense of 
Southeast Europe. By sheer determination and military 
competence the Van Fleet mission assisted the Greek Army 
in organizing itself into an effective force and in ridding 
the countryside of Communist forces. The American mili- 
tary influence in Greece is stil] great. 

In Korea, in Vietnam, and in Greece the problems were 
political, economic, psyc hological and military. The prob- 
lems were local—the solutions were local, The plans which 
worked were local plans geared to local objectives and in 
their execution local Army forces dominated, 
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MEDAL OF HONOR. MSgt. Donald E. Rudolph, CMH; Gen. Weible, 
Secretary Brucker and Mr. Slezak 


Gen. John E. Dahiquist, USA-Rtd., Chairman of AUSA's Annual Meet- 
ing Committee, and Gen. Taylor 


There is another aspect to the matter of allies on which 
I will touch briefly. 


Whereas we are able to assist our allies in the develop- 
ment of forces adequate for purposes of internal stability 
and for initial resistance against overt aggression, none of 
them by themselves are strong enough to withstand alone 
a full-scale attack by Communist forces. Most of the coun- 
tries involved are linked with us by mutual defense agree- 
ments. Therefore, each country expects us to fulfill our 


commitments and come to its aid if it is attacked. 
Here again is a mission in which the United States Army 
plays a leading role. We must maintain modern, hard- 
hitting, strategically mobile Army forces which can come 
quickly to the aid of an ally and apply whatever force is 
required to assist him in maintaining his security against 
aggression without necessarily involving the rest of the 
world. 

The question is frequently asked as to why we need 
Army forces in these days when nuclear weapons can be 
delivered by aircraft and by missiles. My answer is this: 
Enemy forces moving unopposed on the ground, particu- 
larly under cover of darkness, can remain dispersed and 
they can mingle almost indistinguishably with the civilian 
and refugee population so that they we yuld be hard to find 
and difficult to defeat and destroy except by army forces. 
It is only when invading forces pile up against the barrier 
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of army tactical formations on the ground that military 
targets begin to form. Other forces operating in the absence 
of those army forces would be like a hammer without the 
anvil of ground combat forces against which the enemy 
can be beaten and destroyed. 

While time has permitted mention of but a few examples 
of the Army’s important role in supporting our Allies, the 
same pattern prevails in many other countries throughout 
the Free World today. 

Today we are engaged in a bitter struggle for our very 
existence against a dangerous continuing - threat~the most 
dangerous perhaps that this country has ever faced. So 
long as international Communism pursues its announced 
aims of destroying the Free World, we have no alternative 
but to defend ourselves. Our government and many nations 
of the Free World have properly decided that our best 
defense under these conditions lies in collective security 
which spreads the burden of security among many nations 


in accordance with the ability of each to provide what it 
can best contribute. 

Our traditional American desire to get things done quick- 
ly poses serious problems for us in the present situation. 
We are all too much inclined to take our problems one at 
a time—attack them vigorously—wrap them up—put them 
aside and turn to the next one on the list. The problem of 
national and mutual security cannot be wrapped up and 
shelved in this manner so long as the threat of international 
Communism confronts us. No man alive can tell how long 
the threat will last. We must have the courage, determina- 
tion, patience and perseverance to see this struggle through 
regardless of the length of time, the cost and effort required. 
Our responsibility then is to insure that the American 
people, and our Allies as well, recognize the situation for 
what it is and the necessity for the nations of the Free 
World, individually and collectively, to maintain a high 
state of preparedness for the long, hard pull ahead. 


New and Old Tasks of CONARC 


GEN. WILLARD G. WYMAN 


Commanding 


“talk Army” to 


| warmly appreciate this opportunity to 
people whose interest in National Defense transcends 
all distinctions of profession, rank or uniform, and ignores 


the money, miles, and time required to come here from 
all over the land. . More than ever before, this year’s 
attendance provides visual evidence of the fundamental 
principle of the AUSA that I voiced when I addressed you 
last year: National defense knows no profession but all 
\mericanism! 

Recalling the many changes that have taken place in 
the Army since last year’s meeting of our association, | am 
reminded of Bruce Barton’s pithy observation on the sub- 
ject of human progress: “When you are through changing, 
you are through!” 

his will be a progress report on some of the changes 
within the Continental Army Command that are part of 
your Army's over-all response to conditions in our changing 
world. Since progress reports tend to be a bit bland if ren- 
dered entirely in the past tense, however, I shall salt and 
pepper my report with a few changes that I think are 
OV erdue. 

As pegs on which to hang your thoughts, here are the five 
primary responsibilities assigned to the Continental Army 
Command recently by the Department of the Army: 

First-Command control over the six armies in the 
Continental United States and over the Military District 


of Washington. 
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General, Continental 


Army Command 


Second 
the field. 

Chird—The organization and training of the Army Re 
serve and National Guard. 

Fourth—The development of doctrine, organization, tac- 
tics and tools for the Army of the future. 

Fifth- 

The organization for exercising these responsibilities is, 
itself, a changeling. Born in 1942 as a training command 
under the name of “Army Ground Forces,” by 1955 it had 
become an army group-type headquarters under its pres 
ent name: The Continental Army Command—or “CON- 
ARC” as most of you know it. The need for further func- 
tional change in ‘the Command soon became apparent. 
Not only because the close relationship between logistics 
and administration makes them indispensable functions of 
operational control, but because the increasing burden of 
high level concerns at the Department of the Army made 
decentralization essential to efhcient operation of the Army 
as a whole. By the time I took the helm from General 
Dahlquist’s able hand in March 1956, much of the pre- 
paratory planning to meet the need had already been ac- 
complished. 


Military education as it relates to the Army in 


Mobilization of the Army on the day of emergency. 


The Evolution of CONARC 


Accordingly, another change in the status of CONARC 
—more far-reaching than any of the past—was provided for 
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this year by a new Army Regulation. When fully imple- 
mented, will establish CONARC as a “Theater-type” 
command for all Class I installations in the zone of interior 
and relieve DA (the Department of Army) of the following 
functions: manpower, domestic intelligence and logistical 
support. In addition, programming and budgeting will be 
expanded to include every activity stemming from the new 
functions of the command. 

l'aking over these new functions from DA is—and must 
continue to be—a gradual process. It is not our intention to 
simply transfer the work-load entailed by our new functions 
from Washington to Fort Monroe. Rather, we plan to dis- 
t as possible by further decentralizing 
responsibility to subordinate commanders. 


tribute as much of 


The concept of decentralizing responsibility and func- 
tions underlying this change in the status of CONARC 
has implications far beyond the walls of the Pentagon or 
the ramparts of my headquarters at Fort Monroe, Pursued 
all the way down the line, it could have a healthy effect 
upon the function of command, itself, throughout the entire 
Army! Some among us might even cal] it a “restorative 
effect” upon the integrity of command, or the “strengthen- 
ing of command control!” 

I do not suggest, however, that we should lengthen the 
chain of command as we continue to decentralize responsi- 
bilities and functions. On the contrary, the same need for 
improv ing tac tical responsiveness that led us to shorten the 
chain of command in the organization of our pentomic 
division exists elsewhere than on the battlefield. In this 
regard, a remark of General Taylor's before the 
Security Industrial 


National 
\ssociation a few weeks ago is not 
without significance and I quote: “Although there are no 
soldiers above the Chief of Staff in uniform, there are 19 
civilian officials between him and the Commander in Chief 
who either command, control, or influence his conduct of 
the business of the Army!” 


The Need for ‘Captainship’ 


\t the tactical level, there is a crying need in the Army 
today for young commanders with the ability to think 
and act decisively under the pressures and complexities of 
modern battle. Executive committees may work very well 
for running an industry or business corporation, but not in 
battle—the big business of the Army—where the dealings 
and dividends are in life and death. I have yet to see a 
committee at any level that could vote a battalion up a 
hill! It takes one man who isn’t afraid to say “I” and face 
the consequences. One man with the professional compe- 
tence to know what to do, the guts to decide to do it, and 
the dynamic leadership to inspire other men to get it done! 

The need for developing “Captainship” in our officer 
corps has always existed, but never with the urgency that 
it does today when a single battle group commander can 
have more firepower under his control than Wellington 
had at Waterloo. If we are to develop young leaders who 
can measure up to the tremendous responsibilities of com- 
mand in atomic battle, we must give them practice in exer- 
cising lesser responsibilities now. They cannot develop 
“C aptainship” if we use them as “messengers’ ’ and “liaison 
officers.” We must not keep them so busy “relaying detailed 
instructions conceived and written on high that they have 
no opportunity to generate decisions of their own. 

While no school of command can replace the exercises of 
command in developing Captainship, our Army School 
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System is providing much of the “brain-food” and “know- 
how” for future commanders and key personnel. More 
than 180,000 individuals passed through our residential 
school system this year. In addition, more than 130,000 
enrolled in non-resident courses 

To keep up with the accelerated demand for greater 
professional competence in our ofhcer corps, sweeping 
changes have been made in the curricula of our com- 
bat arms schools and staff colleges. This year, for example, 
the Command and General Staff College is presenting 
tactical situations to its students in which the conditions 
for atomic battle are to be regarded as “normal” 
“exceptional.” 


rather than 
My purpose in directing that they be given 


this new framework to guide their thoughts presumes 
neither the use nor the non-use of tactical atomic weapons 


against any and every act of future aggression. It is based 
upon an obvious reality. The very existence of tactical 
atomic weapons in the hands of a potential aggressor has 
already conditioned the battle area of the future regardless 
of when or whether the weapons are employed! 

Unlike the threat of mutual annihilation posed by grow 
ing parity and power of the strategic nuclear threat, parity 
in tactical atomic weapons does not irrationalize the possi- 
bility of their use against military targets in a localized war. 

The only kind of war, I might add parenthetically, which 
appears to be within the realm of sanity in this day and 
age.) While I am confident that Soviet planners have no 
more desire than we have to bequeath the world to the 
oyster-boring seaworm by an all-out thermonuclear holo- 
caust, it would be naive to assume that they will always 
refrain from using one tactical weapon to do the work of 
a hundred against troops and targets in the field of opera- 
tions. Risking tactical retaliation against units in the field 
poses an acceptable danger quite different from that of 
risking a retaliatory exchange of strategic nuclear blows 
w hich could destroy mankind! The underlying distinction 
between the absolute and the discriminating application of 
force is neither new or nuclear. It has always been with us! 


Pentomic Tools in Short Supply 


Turning now to the most publicized change that has 
taken place in the Army during the past year—the pentag- 
onal reorganization of our division—I find that our jour- 
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nalists have left me little to report to you. As you know, 
two airborne, two infantry and one of our armored divisions 
in this country alone have been streamlined for future 
battle. With their pentagonal organization the ratio of 
fighter to administrative personnel is increased and the 
chain of command shortened. Rockets, capable of atomic 
fires, have replaced much of the conventional artillery in 
the fire support group of the division. Air transportability 
has been given the high priority that its importance in 
And all of these changes have 
been given the wide publicity that their importance to our 
country deserves. 

However, | think that a word of caution may be in order 
here. In our enthusiasm over what our pentomic organiza- 
tions will be able to do when they receive all of the tocls 
that they are intended to use, we must not let people for- 
get that many of these tools are still in limited or pilot pro- 
duction. If we paint too rosy a picture of future capabilities 
in the present tense, we may lull rather than alert people 
to the urgency of our present needs—particularly for cross- 
country and vertical mobility. In fact, some people might 
even decide that our bleeding budget can stand another 


modern wartare deserves. 


slash or two! So, let’s not be carried away by our own en- 
thusiasm. 

Let's just be thankful that we have not been standing 
still waiting for our pocketbook to catch up with our eyes. 
Seeing the need for change, we have acted upon it. We 
have moved ahead with what we have on hand and on the 
way, developing the doctrine, organization and tactics vital 
to our survival in atomic battle. We must continue to do so. 

In all of our past wars, the United States has been forced 
to develop tactics and tools that could meet the enemy's 
standards after hostilities were initiated. This must never 
happen again. In the future we must insure that it is the 
enemy who has the disadvantage. 


Field Laboratory of Tools of War 


A highly important step in this direction was begun last 
year with the establishment of a field laboratory at Fort Ord, 
academic theory can be validated. This 
history, the Army has a combat 


California, where 
year, for the first time in 
development agency which meets the following conditions 


so essential to projecting and realizing 


g concepts for future 


Operations; 

|) Complete independence from external training re- 
quirements which have often proved conflicting in the past 
during exercises such as Fottow Me, Brus Bo rt, and 
SAGEBRUSH. 

2) Location in an area affording varied terrain large 
enough for long-range firing facilities and a minimum in- 
terference from civil air traffic and weather. 

3) A combined staff of military experts and civilian 
scientists with insurance of continuity of thought and prac- 
tice, and with an adequate number of experimentation 
troops devoted solely to the task of producing realistic and 
unbiased results. 

The name of our new field laboratory agency is: “United 
States Army Combat Development Experimentation 
Center’—or CDEC in verbal shorthand. Presently com- 
manded by Brigadier General Fred Gibb, CDEC has ap- 
proximately 50 officers, 20 top-flight scientists and three 
thousand soldiers working with an ‘enthusiasm for their job 
that gives me a lift every time | visit them—which I do quite 
often. 
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While much of CDEC’s early effort was necessarily de- 
voted to devising special tools to do their job—such as 
radically new umpire, simulation, and assessment systems— 
already we are beginning to receive valuable thoughts on 
future operations. In future battle, portrayed at Fort Ord 
with all of the realism that modern technology can produce, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that cumbersome troop- 
leading procedures, detailed orders and improvised tactical 
groupments of the past can be dangerous, Experiment con- 
firms the necessity and practicability of pre-rehearsed tac 
tical plays by combined arms teams—tightly knit, integrated 
weapons teams such as we are organizing and training in 
our infantry divisions under the “Mobile Forces Concept.” 


Acceleration of Firepower-to-Manpower Ratio 


CDEC’s field explorations to date indicate that the need 
to increase our firepower-to-manpower ratio will continue 
to accelerate. More and more as time and technology ad 
vance, tactical operations must consist of the coordinated 
efforts of small, powerful, self-contained units with vastly 
increased ground and air mobility. For long-range support, 
we must have guided missile batteries that can instantly 
place atomic or non-atomic fires anywhere in the battle 
area necessary to influence ground operations. 

The exact depth of their position and the exact mileage 
of the range necessary to accomplish their mission will 
depend upon so many variables of situation and geography, 
that it is impossible for anyone to predict today. Conse- 
quently, I consider it dangerous to fetter our development 
now with arbitrary range "limitations and rigid definitions 
of the future battle area, which the enemy may choose to 
ignore. 

No matter how far we look into the future, however, 
we still see the need for fighting men. And be it lunar or 
terrestrial, they will still fight with their feet on the ground! 
The most marvelous weapon that technology can ever 
produce is just a tool in the hands of a man. Upon his 
human skill and determination to use his tools, all else in 
war will continue to depend. As a distinguished Chief of 
Naval Operations once said, every tool of war devised by 
man—whether it swims in the sea or flies in the air—is de- 
signed for just one purpose: To prepare for and support 
the operations of your Army where the enemy lives—on the 
ground! 

Training the ‘Ultimate Weapon’ 

), the theme of this year’s meeting of our Association is 
not ony timely but timeless! In 1977, 1997—as far as hu- 
man thought can be projected—we still see: “The American 
Soldier, the ultimate weapon!” The only weapon ever cre- 
ated with the built-in adaptability to endure the vicissitudes 
of time! 

This summer, I am happy to report, your Army had 
more men on the ground, under arms and training, than 
at any previous time in our nation’s peacetime history! 
Despite budgetary compression and reduction of the Active 
Army during the past year, this was made possible by the 
greatest voluntary enlistment into the National Guard and 
and Ready Reserve ever known! 

This summer I visited nineteen of their divisions train- 
ing in the field, plus service and separate units too numer- 
ous to mention, and the comparison with what | saw a year 
ago has been most encouraging. Last summer, the National 
Guard was largely dependent upon the Active Army to 
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support its field training. This summer, for the first time, 
virtually every unit of the Guard was self-sustaining. Last 
summer the Ready Reserve was largely on paper. ‘This sum- 
mer it had people in the ranks. 

Granted that some of their skills are rusty and many of 
them are green as grass. Granted that they cannot replace 
our Active Army divisions now or in the future. Granted 
that many of their units have a long way to go before they 
will be a strong D-Day deterrent to aggression. The fact 
remains that a new source of strength is coming into being— 
a reserve force approaching combat readiness! 

Particularly impressive to me are the young men between 
the ages of seventeen and eighteen and a half who volun- 
teere d under the six-month training program. Instead of let- 
ting the opportunity to serve slide by like some of their con- 
temporaries, these young men are seeking it now at an early 
age. They are practicing the adage that youth must serve 
[he very fact that they have taken such a 
decisive step of their own volition to plan their educations 
and careers marks them as men who will go places in life. 

But the most impressive thing about these teenagers is 
their maturity and the speed with which they are develop- 
ing mentally, physically and morally under the stimulus of 
military training 


to be served. 


Learning perform a man’s role in 
they are growing in manhood. 
Parents and teachers tell me that men trained in service 
are returning to their homes and schools far ahead of class- 


mates and friends who stayed behind. 


defense of their country, 


Despite widely published forecasts of reduced induction 
quotas for the Armed Forces, the response to this volunteer 
training program zoomed far above the ceiling of our budg- 
et-restricted training capability. According to a recent sur- 
vey, eighty-seven per cent of the young men now in train- 
ing are recommending the program to their friends. Thirty 
per cent say that their own decision to volunteer was 
prompted by the recommendation of friends in the service. 
his percentage is particularly significant in view of the 
fact that early trainees numbered only a tiny fraction of 
the group now training. 
word-of-mouth indorsement that 
money could not buy nor all of the techniques 
of Madison Avenue engender, last spring we had long wait- 
ing lists of volunteers. In my opinion, we would have longer 
waiting lists for next year now if the word had not gone 
out that we were cutting down. 


\s the result of this 
advertising 


Voluntary National Service 


Since it won't be long before I lay my uniform aside for 
mufti, | would like to lay any military consideration aside 
for a moment and raise a question simply as an American 
citizen, Here in America where soldiers are citizens first 
and last this should not seem incongruous. Especially not 
before an association which knows no profession! 

Speaking only for myself then—not for the Army, nor 
in uniform—this is my question: “Should 
the youth of America be denied an opportunity like this 
for self-development? Can we afford to deny it to them at 
a time when the future of America depends so critically 
upon accelerating the development and education of our 
youth? Instead of reducing this training program shouldn’t 
we expand it in scope and purpose? 


for anyone e Ise 


[his is not, I repeat, a question of Army—or even mili- 
tary—concern. It is a question of national concern. Hence I 
suggest a new name appropriate to the answer that I believe 
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is warranted by our national need: 


Voluntary National 
Service. 


[he present program is only a prototype of what I mean 


by Voluntary National Service. As now conducted, our 
young volunteers complete basic training during the first 
four months. Then they go on to advanced training at their 
arm or service training centers. On the basis of aptitude 
tests, some are given short courses in such special fields as 
electronics, radar, chemistry—even medicine. But our in- 
terest in their education should not end there as it must 
now. Those who excel should go on and we should help 
them to do so with scholarships to universities and technical 
institutes. Their development should be fostered to the 
very limit of their capacity. 

Unlike Universal Military Training, National Volun- 
tary Service would be precisely what the name implies: 
Voluntary! Unlike CCC—however worthy that youth pro- 
gram may have been in its day—National Voluntary Service 
would provide an apex for developing the highest mental 
resources of our youth. Completely in accord with our 
American concept of democracy, it would offer opportunity 
for development commensurate with ability and willing- 
ness to serve. It was precisely because this land of ours 
offered such opportunities ‘that a young America grew to 
her present stature in the world! 

True, this program would cost money. But think of the 
dividends that would accrue to the nation! From these 
dedicated, highly-trained volunteers we could recruit govern- 
ment scientists, Foreign Service and State Department ex- 
perts. Every branch of Government and private industry 
would benefit. Benefit by planned youth development! 


A National Project 


Funds to support National Voluntary Services, obviously 
could not and should not come from the Army but from all 
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sources appropriate to the purpose of the program itself: 
Citizenship development. e 

As I see it, basic training would be a joint ArmysNavy 
and Air Force responsibility. But advanced training might 
well involve other Departments besides Defense since every 
department of Government would have an interest in the 
final results. While the Army or the Department of De- 
fense might exercise supervision over the early phase of the 
program, supervision over the latter stages would be as- 
signed to the Secretary of Health, Welfare and Education 

or such other agency as our Government might deem ap- 
propriate, 

If my proposal sounds too futuristic or visionary let me 
remind you that it is many years old in some parts of the 
world. In the Soviet Union, for instance, young men and 
women with high aptitudes in the ranks have been induced 

even compelled—to develop their talents under govern- 
ment educational grants. Should we do less than offer a 
voluntary opportunity for youth development in a democ- 
racy? If we can afford to subsidize anything grown in this 
country, certainly we can afford to subsidize talent! The 
technological benefits that the Soviet Union has forcibly 
reaped by their investment in their youth are already be- 
ginning to appear on our horizon. 

“Let's 


If anyone sneers, “But this is not Russia,” 


keep it that way!” 


I say 


Nevertheless, there are people who will maintain that we 
cannot afford this or any other governmental program to de- 
velop the potential of our youth. There are people who 
maintain that we cannot afford the trained manpower, the 
modern tools and the airlift that your Army must have to 
perform its indispensable role in national defense. Ignoring 
the fact that the Communists are trying to conquer the 
world piecemeal, there are people who say that we cannot af- 
ford to change our defense posture to meet the threat—that 
our economy compels us to continue to rely predominantly 
on the fading deterrent of massive retaliation. No matter 
how beneficial or overdue any change may be, there are 
always people who will say: “We can’t afford it.’ 

lo me, this is like saying: “We can’t afford to live!” 

So I will conclude my progress report with an appropriate 
moral. It is based upon a legend so ancient that its origin 
cannot be found in the pages of recorded history: The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Because the people of Hamelin refused to pay the price 
in money to protect their homes from the danger of rats— 
so the legend goes- they lost all of their children but one! 
And he was a cripple! . . . The analogy I draw is simply 
this: If ever the people of our country are unwilling to pay 
the price of progress in the toil, the sacrifice, and the cre- 
ative effort that money represents, then sooner or later we 
too must pay the Piper! 


The Sword and the Shield of NATO 


GENERAL LAURIS NORSTAD 


Supreme ( ‘ommander, 


, has been my good fortune to have had more service, 
certainly in recent years, with the United States Army 
than perhaps any other officer of any other service. | count 
this as a very distinct pleasure and a very distinct honor. 

Further, it is my great privilege to have in my command 
a very substantial part of the combat force of the United 
States Army as it exists today. And this, I assure you, in- 
cludes the finest troops in the world. 

I would like bring you greetings from the United 
States Army forces in Europe. At the same time, I would 
like to bring you greetings from the forces which are joined 
with those 
naval forces and the 


Army forces in a common mission; that is, the 
air forces of the United States also 
stationed in Europe. Also, I bring you greetings from the 
forces of the many other countries that are associated 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

I would like to discuss with you something with which 
most of you are thoroughly familiar: the source, purpose 
and, in fact, the mission of the entire NATO organization, 
but particularly the mission of the military side of NATO. 


That mission springs logically from the North Atlantic 


aa 


Allied Powers, Europe 


Treaty, which was signed in Washington in April 1949, 
and because it guides us in everything we do, I would like 
to read the Preamble to you: 


The parties to this Treaty reafhrm their faith in the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all 
governments. They are determined to safeguard the free 
dom, common heritage and civilization of their peoples, 
founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty, 
and the rule of law. They seek to promote stability and 
well-being in the North Atlantic Area. They are resolved 
to unite their efforts for collective defense and for the pres 
ervation of peace and security. 


The staff organization of SHAPE headquarters is es- 
sentially a conventional type of organization, unique, how- 
ever, in that it integrates the personnel of the NATO na- 
tions assigned to us. We have Field Marshal Montgomery, 
from the United Kingdom, as one of the deputies; Admiral 
Sala, from France, as a naval deputy; the Chief of Staff 
[General Cortlandt V. R. Schuyler, USA] from the Unit- 
ed States, and so on throughout the staff, to include the 
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soldiers, sailors, airmen and civilians of all the fourteen 
NATO countries that maintain armed forces. 

Because this is an integrated staff, all these officers are 
working solely for the Alliance, and are not to represent a 
national point of view. However, because the need exists 
for purely national views, we have National Military Rep- 
resentatives SHAPE, whose function is a 
contact between one headquarters and the Minister of 
Defense or Secretary of Defense of each of the countries. 


accredited 


SHAPE’s military commands 


Under SHAPE headquarters we have four principal 
military commands. Running from north to south, they 
are: the Northern Region, consisting of the areas of Nor 
way and Denmark, under General Sugden, a British Army 
ofhcer. He has under him the two land forces because of 
the very obvious geographical separation of the two coun- 
tries, and the fact that the army forces in each are so small 
and so tied to their particular region that there is little or 
no chance of one reinforcing the other. He has one air 
headquarters, charged with the coordination of the air 
forces of the two countries, under a U. S. airman, and one 
naval headquarters under a British admiral, both of these 
specifically at the request of the Norwegians and the Danes. 

The Center Region might be called, in our system, a 
It is under General Valluy, of 
with his general headquarters at Fontainebleau, 
just south of Paris. His command includes a Land Forces 
Center under General Speidel of the German Army, an 
\ir Chief Marshal Mills of the RAF, and 
a naval headquarters under Admiral Bos of the Nether 
lands Navy 

I should emphasize here that the operational functions, 
for instance those of the U. S. Seventh Army, 
functions, and that those 


true unified command. 
France, 


air force under 


are allied 
allied functions come under an 
army group. In the case of Seventh Army, that is the Cen- 
tral Army Group under General Henry I. Hodes, who 
wears two hats. His operations in turn come under the 
Land Center, commanded by General Speidel. 

of the U. [welfth 
which comes under an allied tactical air force, 


Air Center of Air Chief 


[he same is true, for instance, 
\ir Force, 
which in turn comes under the 


Marshal Mills. 

So, therefore, we can say that all the American combat 
elements deployed in Europe are, for operational purposes, 
under one of the Allied headquarters. 

Admiral Briscoe’s South Region, with headquarters in 
Naples, also has two land headquarters for much the same 
reasons that we have them in the north: the geographical 
separation. He has a Land South which is essentially the 
Italian Army; he has Land Southeast under General Paul 
D. Harkins, USA, with headquarters at Izmir, whose func- 
tion is to coordinate the land force operations in Greece 
and Turkey. He has an air commander with headquarters 
in Naples, and strike force, which is the U. S. Sixth 
Fleet. The fourth headquarters is in Malta and is an en- 
tirely naval command under a British admiral. It has the 
traditional function of maintaining the lines of communi- 
cation through the Mediterranean area. 

When I read the Preamble, I mentioned our military 
mission. | would like to stress that the man who established 
SHAPE headquarters, General Eisenhower, felt that this 
mission consisted of two parts, which he derived directly 
from the Preamble. I must say that while we have had 
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a number of political directives since then and military 
directives as well, our fundamental mission remains un- 
changed and is precisely the same as it was in 1951. 


To prevent war 


It is, in the first instance, to prevent war, or to make 
such contributions as we can, with the forces available 
to us, to the prevention of war; and second, to defend the 
peoples and territories of the NATO countries in the event 
they are attacked. That is, if we are unsuccessful in our 
first mission, then we are charged to defend the peoples 
and the territories of the NATO countries. 

I must state here that in our judgment the first mission 
is not only first in point of time; it is first from the stand- 
point of the amount of effort devoted to it, I would ask 
you to remember, throughout the rest of my remarks, that 
this is our first task. 

This is the task that has given added emphasis and 
weight to the expression “deterrent.” I think that most of 
us for a considerable period of time thought of the deter- 
rent as consisting of only one major element. We believe 
that it consists of three very essential elements. 

It consists, first, of the absolutely vital retaliatory forces. 
When I say retaliatory forces I mean our heavy strategic 
forces, such as the Strategic Air Command of the United 
States and the United Kingdom’s Bomber Command, but 
it also includes the atomic delivery capability of SAC- 
LANT, and the very substantial atomic delivery forces 
available to Allied Command Europe. These retaliatory 
forces are essential for reasons I will discuss, but we feel 
that there are also other essential functions to be performed. 
element of the deterrent is the 
those ground, air and naval units 
and hold the forward lines of the 


The second essential 
that is, 
that actually occupy 
NATO area. 

The third essential is the will and determination on the 
part of the NATO peoples to use these forces in the 
event we are attacked. 


shield forces; 


In regard to the retaliz itory a I would like to men 
tion first those that are not 1 part of Allied Command 
Europe, the so-called External Forces, the U.K. Bomber 
Command, SACLANT Forces, and the U. S. Strategic 
\ir Command. We have the closest possible rel: tionship 
with them. For something more than five years, we have 
had a cell or nucleus of SAC at our headquarters to in 
sure the closest coordination. We have a similar relation 
ship with the U.K. Bomber Command, and just as I have 
a mission to support SACLANT, he has a mission to sup 
port me. 


Early warning system 


The development of air defense in Europe and the 
development of an early warning system have been re 
cently passed to NATO. Before this was done, the job be- 
longed to the individual countries. The various early warn 
ing systems are now linked together, and progress is being 


made. I think all military men will agree that if we were 
in the position of the Russians and should contemplate 
a war, a major consideration would be the destruction of 
what would destroy us. Since the source of this destruction, 
or a good part of it, rests on both sides of the Atlantic, 
we would have to look at both sides and relate the two. 
If, for instance, simultaneous attacks were launched against 
the bases on both sides of the Atlantic, one side or the 
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other would have hours of warning. I would like to sug- 
gest that this interrelationship is apt to be of even greater 
importance in the future, as our weapons develop. Cer- 
tainly, however, each of the two continents is stronger 
because of the strength of the other—the sum of the two 
makes them stronger than the individual strength of each. 

I have mentioned the shield force as one of the essential 
parts of the deterrent, and we believe that it is of the great- 
est importance. We believe that at the present time the 
retaliatory forces are quite effective in their function. We 
believe it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for anyone deliberately to start a third world war. To do 
so would involve his own destruction. Therefore, we think 
that if that is true today it could be equally true next year, 
or five or ten years from now. This is a capability which 
we must maintain, otherwise none of our plans would be 
sound, All of this, then, increases our need to be aware 
of the danger of a war by mistake, a war by an error in 
judgment, or as a result of a probing operation—and these 
dangers are the justification for the shield. 


Shield of NATO 
The shield of NATO has three functions: It has the 


conventional one of providing for the defense of the peo- 
ples and territories of NATO countries which joined to- 
gether for this purpose in 1949. It is impossible not to 
make a reasonable effort and to give some assurance of 
providing for their defense, since that was the very reason 
for their joining the Alliance. We believe that can be done. 

The second function, which I believe is the most im- 
portant, is the contribution of the shield to the deterrent. 
If we were to assume, for example, that our NATO fron- 
tier was undefended or defended only by token forces, 
then the Russians or their satellites could cross that border 
without using substantial forces and occupy our territory. 
This would constitute an attack under the terms of the 
Treaty and would present several questions of the greatest 
magnitude, The line on the map that divides the NATO 
countries from the Soviet territory, including its satellites, 
is about 4,500 miles long, and is the best-defined line in 
the world. It crosses no great ocean spaces, arctic wastes, 
or desert sands. It is the eastern boundary of the farms and 
the towns and the villages of: NATO peoples. These peo- 
ples have lived along this line for generations. Every foot, 
every inch of it, is well established, well known, and well 
observed every hour of the day. That is what makes it 
the best-defined line in the world. 


It is also the most critical line in the,;world, because 
at no place in the world do we have such firm commit- 
ments as we have on this particular line. We not only 
entered into this solemn agreement to respect and defend 
the territories of all the members, to regard an attack 
against one as an attack against all, but on the basis of 
the NATO agreement, every country, including our own, 
has built a vast body of policy which makes this an ex- 
tremely critical line. If an attacker crossed it and we did 
not move to expel him immediately, we would have failed 
to carry out the purposes for which NATO was founded, 
with obvious effects upon the organization. On the other 
hand, if we did decide to move, then we would be in- 
volved in very difficult decisions, and we would bear the 
responsibility of deciding to use substantial force in the 
first instance. Under certain circumstances, at certain times 
—although I am sure that decision would be made—at no 
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time would it be one easy to make. 

However, if this line is defended against a deliberate ac- 
tion, force would be met with some force, and the decision 
to use force against force would be the Soviet’s to make. 
Here I am not thinking in terms of forces to defend for an 
indefinite period, or to carry on a great campaign. They 
must, however, be enough to hold for a substantial period 
of time. I do not mean token forces; I mean forces that 
can really provide reasonable defense. In such a case we 
pass the decision back to our opponents, and they will have 
to decide whether or not they are going to initiate the use 
of force against force. The presence of this shield force, 
then, really integrates all the forces and factors of the de- 
terrent, because it brings into complete play the full power 
and effect of the retaliatory forces, for instance, and the 
other factors we have on our side. This integration of all 
our deterrent forces I consider the Shield’s most essential 
function. 


I think this definition of the shield force is necessary 
because it is frequently misunderstood. Army forces play 
an extremely important role in the shield, but there is a 
misunderstanding there also, for the shield consists of navy 
and air forces as well. 

It is also frequently referred to as a conventional force. 
This is not true, for although it is capable of so-called 
conventional action, the shield depends on atomic weapons, 
which are actually integrated into its units, or can be sup- 
ported by such weapons. You might then say that the 
shield is capable of a conventional or nuclear response. 

We have been discussing purely military matters, and 
the problems of forces and the concepts behind the opera- 
tions of these forces. But in the considerable period of 
time I have been associated with the NATO movement, 
I have reached some conclusions. Among them is the be- 
lief that so long as we continue to do the things we should 
do, we are going to win this battle in which we are now 
engaged. It is well within our capacity to do so. We have 
started out on the right road, and I have great confidence 
in the ultimate wisdom, willingness, and determination of 
our peoples and of our countries to do what is necessary to 
preserve peace and, more important, to preserve our free- 
doms. If my belief proves correct—and I am sure that it 
will—when the historians try to find someone to whom to 
give credit for the successes, or blame for the failures, of 
this period, the contribution the military have made will 
be considered to have been a very important one, I am 
proud of the great progress that has been made in build- 
ing up the NATO forces. Although we are not strong 
enough in some respects, there is great strength at the 
present time in the NATO Allegiance from a military 
standpoint. We are now a great force in the deterrent it- 
self, and could give an excellent account of ourselves. 


The weapon of confidence 


There is another thing I feel those historians will take 
note of in the record of this period. They will say the great- 
est weapon of all was the strength, the confidence, and the 
hope that have been engendered in this span of a very 
few years, based upon the unity of these fifteen countries. 
If I were to try to weigh the deterrent as between the 
retaliatory forces and the shield forces, I am quite sure I 
would have to say that neither one, nor the sum of the 
two, is the greatest deterrent. The really great deterrent 
is the tremendous force and power of fifteen nations work- 
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ing together. This in no way diminishes the pride the mili- 
tary can feel in the forces that they have built up, for 
an absolutely essential foundation to this strength, this con- 
fidence and the unity has been the military strength cre- 
ated in the NATO area since 1951. :, 

I would like to give you one illustration of the effect 
of this unity. Last spring, when the Russians were making 
one of their rounds of threatening people, Khrushchev & 
Company sent letters to a number of small countries, in- 
cluding Norway, a nation of three and a half million 
people. The note said in effect that the Russians were 
concerned about Norway's continued adherence to the 
NATO Alliance ever since 1949 because of their common 
border, and that they had grown more concerned since 
then. They were compelled to point out that if difficulties 
should arise, this would call for the destruction of Nor- 
way. Also, had come to their attention that Norway 
might be contemplating introducing into her forces more 
effective weapons, and this, of course, would contribute 
toward more complete and faster destruction. So far as 
I can find out, Norway consulted no one, asked no ques- 
tions of anyone, but replied to the effect that she had 
joined NATO in 1949 because she was interested in pre- 
serving peace and because she loved her liberty, and 
wanted to join with other like-minded nations to preserve 
those liberties; that the experience of almost eight years 
in the NATO Alliance had confirmed her judgment in 
doing so. Norway proposed to continue as an active mem- 
ber. So far as weapons were concerned, Norway would 
determine what weapons she would provide for her own 
defense. That was no one else’s business. Thanks very 
much; we'll have no part of your threat, she said. 

Like almost everyone else who saw both sides of this ex- 


change, I was much impressed by two points: In the first 
place, it was an extremely courageous act by a small coun- 
try with a common border with the USSR; secondly, it 
was done with great calmness. Courageousness is easy to 
understand, because most humans react well under stress. 
But their calmness is not so easy to understand. How can 
a small nation stand up to a strong and threatening neigh- 
bor in such a positive and firm manner? The answer is 
that Norway spoke not from the strength of three and a 
half million people nor from the standpoint of a relatively 
poor country. Norway, without even thinking of it, spoke 
from the strength that comes of being one of “fifteen 

If NATO accomplishes not another thing, its accom- 
plishment in inspiring the people of a small country, or 
the people of a big one, for that matter, to have the hope 
and the confidence and the belief that were lacking in 
1950, we have been more than repaid for all the effort that 
has gone into NATO or that can be put into it in the fu- 
ture. We believe that NATO, and its armed forces, to 
which the United States has contributed generously, play 
a very important role in preserving the peace. It is a sta- 
bilizing influence in an unstable world. 

We, who speak from the NATO viewpoint, not from 
that of the United States or any other nation, are grateful 
for the support that the United States has given to NATO. 
We are grateful for the support the various services have 
given, and particularly for the support the United States 
Anay has always given us. We are especially indebted to 
General Taylor, to the Army staff, and to the Army, be- 
cause, as you know, they are the executive agents for our 
U. S. support. They have never failed us. On my return | 
will report to the United States Army in Europe ‘that their 
comrades elsewhere and their supporters are doing well. 





In ceremonies at Arlington National 
Cemetery on the Sunday preceding 
the Annual Meeting, Mr. W. F. Rock- 
well, Chairman of the Council of Trus- 
tees, presented a plaque in honor of 
The Unknown Soldier, on behalf of 
AUSA. Maj. Gen. John G. Van Houten, 
CG, Military District of Washington, 
accepted the plaque for the President 
of the United States. The plaque de- 
picts a foot soldier carrying a rifle 
and the phrase “‘In memory of The 
Unknown Soldier."’ It is now a perma- 
nent part of the collection in the 
Trophy Room of the National Ceme- 
tery. The Ist Battle Group, 3d In- 
fantry, and The U. S. Army Band par- 


ticipated in the ceremony. 
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Nuclear Weapons and the Army’s 
Capabilities 


DR. JAMES W. McRAE 


President, The Sandia Corporation 


| propose to examine the question of nuclear weapons and 
its impact on the Army's capabilities in very broad and 
general terms. First, | propose to look backward and then, 
against this backdrop, to paint a picture, as I see it, of 
where we may be heading. 

First, the look backward. | suppose we all recall our 
national emotions at the time of the first use of atomic 
weapons at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. I’m sure that the 
first emotions were those of relief and gratitude; relief that 
the war was over and that we could bring the boys home; 
and gratitude to the scientists who developed the nuclear 
bomb for their part in shortening the war. But then, you'll 
remember, we had a another reaction and began to won- 
der whether these huge explosions had really been neces- 
sary. And in the forefront of those who wondered, were 
the scientists. We wondered whether in developing the 
bomb and thus hastening the end of the war we might 
have created a Frankenstein's monster, which would even- 
tually destroy mankind. 

We hastened to try to eliminate the long-term danger. 
We gave our full support to the United Nations, and to 
the Baruch Plan for the international contro] of atomic 
energy. Indeed, this was an unprecedented offer. Here 
we were, a victorious nation, proposing voluntarily to give 
up our then monopoly on atomic weapons. All we asked 
in return was that others give up their potential ability to 
possess atomic weapons and let an international inspection 
agency see that the agreements were carried out. Russia 
rejected our offer, which meant to those who were thinking 
about it that one of our worst postwar fears had been con- 
firmed. It meant that the postwar world was to be different 
from anything we had known before, in at least two ways. 
First, the age of nuclear weapons had arrived. Second, 
the world was to be dominated, not by one great power, 
but by two: We would be one and Russia the other. It 
appeared very evident that Russia preferred open military 
competition to cooperation. 

Since then, for those who at the time did not appreciate 
Russia’s competence, we have learned that Russia is a 
really stiff competitor, particularly competent in technical 
and military areas. Also, we have made many efforts since 
toward disarmament. They have all failed, and all for the 
same reason. We have encountered every time the same 
opposition to adequate inspection safeguards. No doubt we'll 
try again, and I think all of us hope for eventual success. 


The evolution of deterrence 


We all know the death and destruction that modern 
war can cause. However, we also know that international 
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agreements must be more than mere pieces of paper with sig- 
natures on them. Until we can consummate an enforceable 
agreement, or rather, until our statesmen can, we of the 
military and the country at large simply must face up to 
the grim alternative. Indeed, we shall be derelict if we 
do not prepare with the military strength needed to back up 
the rest of the Free World. We've heard deterrence men 
tioned many times. General Norstad [see page 44] has 
described the forces under his command; a considerable 
part of our military force for deterrence. Some things he 
said indicate that deterrence is not the whole story of 
the military strength we need. 

Deterrence is certainly the part of military strength 
which has received the greatest emphasis in the last twelve 
years. I suspect that is because the first atomic explosions 
were so large and because military aircraft had by that 
time come of age. These two facts taken together allowed 
us to conceive of a military capability which did amount 
to something new under the sun. The devastation that 
could be accomplished by one airplane carrying an atomic 
bomb had become equal to that which previously required 
hundreds of aircraft. So here was the promise of a new 
capability: the capability to devastate an enemy's home 
land by relatively few aircraft based in the heart of one’s 
own. So we pushed the building up of this kind of deter 
rent. At first we thought we were alone. Soon we learned 
that our prime competitor was traveling the same road, 
and with considerable success. As we both stand now, with 
bombers and H-bombs in existence on both sides, with 
ballistic missiles and other weapons in the offing, perhaps 
there’s a stalemate. It may be true that one side or the other 
could get enough nuclear explosives through the defenses 
of his opponent to destroy him. Certainly once this point 
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has been reached, for us additional deterrence becomes 


superfluous. 
‘Neither new nor nuclear’ 


Chere are other aspects of military force besides deter- 
rence. General Norstad spoke about the shield forces. 
These shield forces are partly to prevent our enemies from 
simply overrunning Europe were there no ground forces 
to oppose them. But the shield forces are also capable of 
hghting a limited war if such should come about. | think 
it was General Wyman who said that the discriminatory 
application of military power is neither new nor nuclear. 
[hat is certainly true. So these forces are discouraging mili 
tary adventures on a relatively small scale around the Euro- 
pean borders. They are part of our ability to apply force 
as needed to the periphery. 

lhis very necessary part of our military strength is being 
consistently eclipsed in the public mind by our concen- 
tration on big bombs, big bombers and big missiles. The 
technological and military race for supremacy and massive 
deterrence is the race which gets the attention of the public. 
The concentration on the race for “massive retaliation” or 
deterrence has tended to keep the Army and its present 
and future role in the background. 

When we think of massive retaliation we think first not 
of soldiers on the ground but of B-52s setting forth loaded 
with nuclear bombs. We wonder how our aircraft and our 
bombs compare in number and quality with those of the 
Russians. We wonder who has or will have the first and 
And then, after we have 
some of us think about our 
air-defense system and the Army’s contribution to this phase 
of our ability to deter the big war. Despite Korea, Indo- 
china, the Middle East, and so on, problems of Army 
ground operations in distant lands get precious little public 
attention. 


best intercontinental missiles. 
thought about these things, 


These things are true because the technical and military 
questions of the Big War are put up in such a way that 
they appear to be easy to cals rstand. The Big War seems 
to be the most important contest in the world. Furthermore, 
we think we should be able from time to time to gauge 
whether we are winning it or not. It is easy for us to read 
about it and discuss it. We can picture in our mind's eye 
each country’s fixed array of strategic targets, and the bomb- 
ers and missiles on the other side. Commentators in the 
newspapers and on radio and TV are very busy at helping 
us estimate how we are doing. Khrushchev and his Sputnik 
and our own Vanguard, Atlas, Titan, Jupiter and Thor 
hold our interest. We cannot help it if this race attracts our 
attention. We even miss some obvious propaganda points 
such as the Italian non-Communists have pointed out to us, 
The Russians, in Sputnik, have created the very first 
satellite which is free and operating under international 
laws—the international laws of physics. 


The limited weapons of limited war 


Now all this, I claim, diverts attention from a most im- 
portant military problem; which is summed up in the 
question: How shall we prepare ourselves to deal with 
limited war? Perhaps the term “limited war” does not con- 
vey the full meaning. | use it to mean our reaction to those 
military adventures in which the Soviet attempts to nibble 
away Free World territory on the boundaries of its empire, 
or to stir up trouble in non-Soviet territory. We might call 
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these engagements peripheral wars, nibbling actions, brush- 
fire wars, limited wars or even police actions, although 
most of us react rather unfavorably to the term “police 
action” because of its application to Korea. Many people 
would retort that that was a war, even if you call it a 
police action. 

Our civil police and the military forces engaged in a 
limited war have some very important problems in common. 
Both operate in friendly territory, amid a generally friendly 
population. Both take care to avoid unnecessary injury or 
death to the populace. In either case, any physical de- 
struction of installations is likely to require repair after the 
conflict. For these reasons we’ve come to regard billy-sticks 


and pistols, tear gas and fire hose, as appropriate equipment 
for civil police. We believe some types of weapons are 
completely inappropriate. Indeed, we were horrified at the 
use of artillery and tanks in Hungary. 


The role of nuclear weapons in limited war 


These considerations, together with another one—the 
need for a ground army to preserve its freedom of maneuver 
—giv e us a basis for analy zing the place of nuclear weapons 
in limited war. As a matter of fact, we can’t base our 
analysis directly on our experience in the last twelve years. 
If we did, we would say nuclear weapons have no place 
in limited wars—none were used in Greece, Korea 
china, 


, Indo- 
Hungary or the Middle East. They were not used 
during the period of tension in Berlin which necessitated 
the famous airlift. On the other hand, in all these conflicts, 
except the tension in Berlin, plenty of conventional high 
explosives were used. These were chemical explosives, 
not nuclear. After hundreds of years of living with this type 
of explosives we tend to forget that they are now very 
much more effective than the original Chinese “devil 
powder.” Indeed, they are much more effective than the 
explosives of World War I. 
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World opinion has taken each small step in its stride. So 
we can wonder what would have happened had the first 
nuclear explosions been little ones; had they been only a 
little more pow erful and not tremendously more powerful 
than conventional chemical explosives. Now this is clearly 
speculation. Such a smal] improvement would not have 
been worth all the wartime effort we put forth to produce 
nuclear explosives. But it is interesting to speculate on 
what would have happened if history had gone that way. 
Clearly we should not have had an obvious road to massive 
retaliation. Perhaps, on the other hand, we would have 
given more thought as a nation to the problems of our 
Army and its ground operations in foreign lands. No doubt 
we should have first applied these imaginary smal] nuclear 
explosives to ground warfare. Of course, we would not 
have heard the great debate about the morality of nuclear 
weapons. ladecd, we probably would have realized that 
the issue of morality is the issue of war itself. There seems 
to be very little morality about an artillery barrage when 
you're on the receiving end of it, or a mass bombing attack, 
or a flamethrower in the hands of a determined soldier. 
So we must agree, I think, that arguments about the mo- 
rality of nuclear weapons should have been aimed at war 
itself. 

We can start going back and thinking again about the 
fact that the first nuclear explosions were not little, but big. 
They emphasized, as never before, the death and destruc- 
tion wrought by war. After offering to give them up and 
receiving a stinging rebuff we decided that we might use 
this weapon to deter war itself. It seems to me that in this 
massive deterrence, in this massive retaliation, or whatever 
you call it, there is an actual advantage in large hydrogen 
bombs. There is an advantage in having available weap- 
ons we can call horror weapons and having the means to 
deliver them. The whole concept of massive retaliation is 
intended to induce horror. Therefore we must not shrink 
from the development of horror weapons. 

Now we don’t need horror weapons for a civil police 
force nor for a ground army operating in a limited war. 
Neither of these forces is five thousand miles from its 
target, nor even five hundred. They live in the same ter- 
ritory. Any off-target damage will destroy property which 
the ground forces may have to rebuild later. Off-target 
damage will more than likely result in casualties among 
people whose friendship we prefer to keep in the future. 


Smaller but more numerous bangs 


These are strong reasons for limiting the size of any 
explosion to the minimum necessary to disable the target. 
But there is another reason. Ground forces living and 
fighting near their targets must preserve their own freedom 
of maneuver. They must be able to move close by, or 
surround, or actually occupy and use, the target they have 
recently disabled. All this means that the Army does not 
want, for use in limited war, merely a sampling of the 
nuclear weapons designed for massive retaliation. Fortu- 
nately, the development of nuclear weapons has not lost 
sight of this important point. We have not only much 
bigger bangs than we had twelve years ago, but smaller— 
a fact which can be attested by the newsmen who covered 
the Nevada tests. Those newsmen would also agree that 
the smaller nuclear bursts still do considerably more dam- 
age than can be done by conventional high explosives. 


Because of the greater effectiveness of nuclear weapons 
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they will, in my opinion, have a place in limited wars. 
However, as I have said, their size will be limited. With 
such explosives the Army must be able to deliver them 
with accuracy. This means that we are tending to return 
to the old American fundamental standard of marksman- 
ship. Indeed, I think we must depend on marksmanship. 
It would be a tremendous mistake if we succumbed to the 
temptation to make the explosive bang big enough so that 
the target disappears even if we miss it. That would im- 
mediately lead to the kinds of off-target damage I’ve men- 
tioned. 
Goals of limited war 


To understand the possibility that limited nuclear war 
need not trigger the Big War we must consider some more 
subtle aspects of limited war. Perhaps we can sum up the 
more important aspects of limited war in the statement: 
“A limited war is not fought to achieve unconditional sur- 
render.” It is not intended to bring up the question of 
survival for either major power. Indeed, if it poses this 
question to either power, then it is really the opening 
engagement of the Big War. Instead, a limited war is 
intended to secure an adjustment of some peripheral situ- 
ation—an adjustment we desire in our case in order to 
preserve Free World interests. This kind of war must be 
ended in negotiation and at a point where our military 
leaders and our statesmen agree that the enemy has been 
pushed far enough so that we have achieved our political 
objectives, yet not so far that he sees a threat to his na- 
tional survival. 

Thus, limited war must be a delicate and sophisticated 
combination of diplomatic and military skill. This involves 
plenty of technical problems. Achieving discriminating 
marksmanship and the right amounts of nuclear destruction 
are tough problems. So are the problems of supply and 
communications, and the collection of dispersed, small, self- 
contained battle groups. It will be difficult, but important, 
to cut down the rear-area concentration of supply and 
communications which would greatly tempt an enemy to 
use his large nuclear bombs. All these technical and military 
problems are difficult, but they can be tackled by pro 
fessionals. 

The legacy of absolute war 


For some of the other problems of limited war the Army 
will need the understanding cooperation of our diplomats 
and statesmen and the backing of an informed public. As 
a nation, | think we are not really in sympathy with what 
appears to be a true concept of limited war. We tend to 
think, as a nation, that war is absolute: one either wins or 
loses, as in a baseball game. Only the winner takes home 
the pennant, and there is no outcome other than winning 
or losing. 

In the tricky game of international politics, however, 
things are much more complicated. The feelings and be- 
liefs of our allies must be taken into account, as well as 
the effect of our discriminatory application of force on our 
enemy’s willingness to concede a point. All these intangi- 
bles enter the game, to be evaluated and examined continu- 
ously as the military moves unfold. Success must be qualified. 
Our best efforts must be brought to bear to tell us when 
to stop, as well as when to start. All this is contrary to our 
national view of war. But it seems to me it sums up what 
we as a nation have to learn if we are to use our military 
strength in limited wars under the shadow of nuclear 
big war. 
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As the Army continues to develop its capability to fight 
this kind of war it will need national understanding. These 
problems must be faced publicly. It is good to see them 
brought out in such books as Dr. Henry Kissinger’s Nu- 
clear Weapons and Foreign Policy, which 1 commend to 
you. 

To sum up, I think we all agree that the nuclear age 
has given each great power the ability to strike death blows 
through the air at another's homeland. That is something 
new. But the possession of nuclear weapons by both sides 
means that their use is likely only in desperation, when 
national survival has already been threatened. It does not 
rule out the possibility of limited war. Indeed, many lim- 
ited wars have been fought since the end of World War II. 
Some have occurred since the existence of extensive ca- 
pabilities in massive retaliation. I don’t think it precludes 
nuclear limited war of the kind I’ve tried to describe. 
Indeed, I think we must be thoroughly prepared, and it’s 
good to see our Army moving in this direction—prepared 
for limited nuclear war even if only for the reason that 
it may be used against us. 

Any assumption that Russia does not have the ability 
to develop the concept and to produce the weapons to 
implement it would be utter folly. If they did, how would 
we reply? With relatively ineffective conventiona) arms? 
With big bombs? I think not. I think the only alternative 
is to put forth every effort to continue the development of 
highly mobile, self-contained nuclear task groups prepared 
to fight on distant fields, with firepower sufficiently light 
and transportable that these forces can be moved rapidly. 


The mobility of nuclear weapons 


It also seems to me that if equipment is to be light and at 
the same time is to develop the required accuracy for the 
marksmanship I’ve mentioned, then it is likely that atomic 
firepower must be used farther forward than ‘conventional 
artillery. We all know conventional artillery pieces are 
heavy, ‘because they must deliver many rounds to be effec- 
tive. Since they are heavy, they must have accuracy at 
long range, not being easily moved. To get this accuracy 
after firing many hundreds of rounds they must be heavier 
yet. Quite a different situation emerges if we employ nu- 
clear firepower. Each well-delivered nuclear round will 
produce target damage equivalent to a long artillery bar- 
rage. There is no need for many rounds, and accuracy may 
be improved through reduction in range. There is every 
reason to reexamine the conventional balance between the 
short- and medium-range firepower in future armies. 

I must confess that I sometimes regret that the Army 
has missions in ZI air defense and in long-range missiles. 
While important contributions have been made in such 
fields, the effort required has diluted Army efforts to arrive 
at a mobile world-wide striking force, a mobile force of 
ground troops. I believe this is the Army's peculiar chal- 
lenge. Only the Army can provide such a force and do 
the fighting on the ground. The existence of the Associa- 
tion of the U. S. Army and the discussions provoked at its 
meetings will, I think, be exceedingly valuable in bringing 
the public's attention to some of these problems. Perhaps 
these discussions will help the Army to devote more effort 
toward solving the problems of limited nuclear war. 


Enemy Air Attacks Can Be Nullified 


LT. GEN. S. R. MICKELSEN 
Commanding General, U. S. Army Air Defense Command 


have long been aware that the prestige and effectiveness 

of the Army are not attained solely by those in uniform. 
They are won by the combined efforts of all of those—in 
civilian life, in industry, in science, in government—who 
serve the Army and its high purpose of advancing the 
security of the United States. Legions of Americans in 
and out of uniform serve this cause today, and many of 
them are finding expression for this unity of spirit within 
the framework of the Association of the United States 
Army. 

A material contribution to the present and future stature 
of the Army lies in the support given by the members of 
the Army Association. This membership support, | am 
happy to note, is expanding and multiplying itself by leaps 
and bounds. The Association is becoming truly a partner- 
ship of those concerned with the Army; who are proud 
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of the Army; and who are interested in building and main- 
taining an adequate Army. The future capabilities and 
achievements of the Army ‘will be, in a large part, a direct 
reflection of the aims and the will and the determination of 
the members of this Association. 

The Association may be exceedingly proud of the prog- 
ress made in the past two years in meriting and capturing 
the active interest of the influential membership you repre- 
sent. I believe it is because the program of the Army has 
fired the imagination of the country by the impressive 
sincerity and fearlessness of its leaders and advocates. 

Alignment with the Army Association places one in an 
enviable position. The ranks of the Army and its association 
can acclaim an exceptional record of sound judgment. 
We can look back over many years and discover that the 
Amy position on critical subjects of debate has been proved 
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right, perhaps not in every small particular, but certainly 
with regard to major policies and broad decisions affecting 
the defense of our country. 

Now, America is faced with the urgency of still greater 
decision affecting national policy. At stake are not only the 
peace and security of the United States, but of the entire 
world and, in all likelihood, the survival of all mankind. 

Development of atomic weapons and the awesome mis- 
sile vehicles capable of carrying their destruction to great 
distances from great heights has had a tremendous impact 
upon the world because of the implications with which 
they shroud the eventuality of peace or war. 

This means that the people of America are subject to 
wholesale attack for the first time since the Revolutionary 
War. If total war comes, the United States will suffer 
the main shock of the initial assault. 


The Army as a deterrent 


bending every effort toward 
If it 
comes, however, the Army's posture must be such that swift 
reaction will defeat the enemy attack and go on to win. 


Your Army is, therefore, 


acting as, first, a deterrent force to such a war. 


Is this possible? Is it true that such advanced weapons 
of attack place an overwhelming advantage with an aggres- 
sor power and, perhaps, even make an adequate defense 
impossible? 

Our enemies would like to have us believe that. 

Events of recent weeks prove that the Communists will 
apparent advantage in the field 
of scientific advances and new weapons in attempts to 
frighten the rest of the world into accepting totalitarian 
chains rather than risk destruction. 

\merica, however, can stand upright and unafraid. We 
need not fear threats of unpreventable annihilation. We 
need not sacrifice our honor, our principles, our Christian 
concepts, or our liberty, in the hope, at best, of a stalemate 
of horror, or at the worst, empty retribution. 

The alternative to a craven posture is to be prepared to 
defeat the best efforts of an attacker. This we can do. We 
can establish a defensive system that will nullify the best 
efforts of the most powerful aggressor. 

I repeat this statement and ask each of you to think out 
all of its ramifications. We can establish a defensive system 
that will nullify the best efforts of the most powerful aggres- 
sor. If everyone knew that America could stop any sort 
of devastating attack, what would be our attitude on other 
related matters? What would be the attitude of other na- 
tions if they knew America could protect herself if attacked? 


loudly proclaim every 


America has already taken certain important steps toward 
an era of security by the establishment of air-defense weap- 
system ‘of supervision that now includes our 
The Army has taken a front-rank po- 
sition with the other services engaged in continental air 
defense as a part of the North American Air Defense Com- 


ons and 
neighbor C anada. 


mand. As you know, the air defense of the U.S. has been 
organized as a joint command recently renamed the North 
Ame rican Air Defense Command or NORAD, The Army 
has contributed its Army Air Defense Command as a ma- 
jor effective component of this structure in which the var- 
ious services share the responsibility for continental air 
defense. 

The Army Air Defense Command’s missile units func- 
tion as an integral part of the cooperative continental de- 
fense but are self-sustaining forces with independent ca- 
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pabilities of carrying on the air-defense battle within their 
own perimeters. This means that maximum coordination 
of fire between various Army missile batteries of a defense 
is stressed with a minimum of control. The need for decen- 
tralized control is of paramount importance, since each 
battery commander must be free to fire instantly at the 
most threatening targets in his area. The survival of an 
entire city may depend upon seconds of time in the course 
of the air attack. 

Taxpayers will appreciate the Army's wisdom which 
devised a system that can grow with maximum economy 
allied with maximum effectiveness. The Nike system ac- 
cepts each stage of growth with only modifications and 
adaptations to the existing system. For example, the Nike 
Hercules system is able to fire both the Hercules and the 
Ajax missiles, and will do so, even improving the Ajax 
capability over its present supremacy. ’ 

Because of this need there has evolved the Army’s Mis- 
sile Master fire-direction system for integrating the fire of 
anti-air weapons. The first Missile Master will be in oper- 
ation by the end of this year. 

The Missile Master is only one of the big forward steps 
taken by the Army in improving its air-defense capabilities. 
The Hercules missile will be taking its place in the Nike 
system next year and will be subsequently joined by Hawk, 
the uncanny killer designed particularly to stop the low- 
altitude attacker. 

Continued successes with the firings of Nike Ajax mis 
siles at a variety of targets plus these newer weapons have 
encouraged confident predictions that an effective air de 
fense of our important cities, industrial complexes and re- 
taliatory bases can be achieved with surface-to-air missiles. 

[he facts of the present world have caught up with the 
old adage that the best defense is a good offense. For Ameri- 
cans are not a people to wage an aggressive war. We cannot 
be the first to attack. And yet, the facts of today are that 
the atomic weapon, with steadily improving methods of 
its delivery, gives a great advantage to the unopposed at- 
tacker. We must, therefore, be capable of an exceptional 
defense from attack if we are to survive to wage wat. 

Dramatic happenings of this year, with tests of long- 
range ballistic missiles on both sides of the world and the 
successful launching of the first satellite, have demon- 
strated that the new “space age” is well under way. No one 
nation or power bloc holds a monopoly in this field. 


Outlook for the future 


With these events in mind what do we see for the future? 
Do they spell out a change in the defense position? Are 
we in only a wig. Fla era of safety and security? f 

Well, for one thing, we are told that we face a so-called 
ultimate weapon, tiny ICBM. 

First of all, we should rid our minds of the idea that 
the ICBM will be an ultimate weapon. Historically the 
ultimate weapon has never been reached. By this we mean 
a weapon which cannot be defended against. And your 
Army was working on the answer to the ICBM long before 
the recently reported firing of one. 

Secretary Brucker, General Taylor, and others have 
touched upon the Army’s Nike Zeus missile. It is no longer 
any secret, | am sure, that this missile in the Nike system 
will evolve as an effective anti-missile missile. 

The Army Air Defense Command's Nike system has 
proved its ready adaptability to changing needs and its 
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easy accommodation of advance in the missile art. So far, 
it has been “ceiling unlimited” on the promise of growth 
to meet and defeat any future weapons the enemy may send 
against America. 

['wo other steps emblematic of the progress and growth 
of the Army air-defense program are now in the process 
ot fruition. The first was the announcement of the inacti- 
vation of nearly all of the gun battalions which have been 
serving at several sites in the nation. The second was the 
announcement that National Guard gun units would take a 
steadily increasing role in the operation of Nike missile 
sy stems. 

| believe that the Nike missile system is particularly adapt- 
able to the economical manning by men serving at “home” 
with units of the National Guard and/or Reserve. The 
720th Missile Battalion of the California National Guard 
has already successfully taken on this assignment in a pilot 
The day of the American “minuteman” has cer- 
tainly returned although the weapon they serve with instant 
readiness is a far cry from the fireplace musket. 

[hese are the pieces of steel, then, from which a shield 
for America can be forged. These I believe to be major 
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items in an arsenal that shall successfully deter world war. 
The establishment of necessary balanced forces for our 
national defense must, I feel, contain an adequate surface- 
to-air guided missile system with the capacity to adapt itself 
to the new age of space control. 

Very wisely, the Army has directed its efforts toward a 
diversification which lends itself to mobility and versatility 
in all battle areas. 

The Army has contributed greatly to an atmosphere of 
safety and security in which real work for peace may be 
carried out. The Army has provided a mantle under which 
worldwide efforts to establish international guarantees of 
peace may be pursued to success. 

The Army’s arsenal contains weapons that can, in effect, 
“enforce peace.” 

Unless we survive in the United States, we shall never 
fight elsewhere. This demands an adequate Army missile 
defense for this continent. 

If we fight elsewhere, we shall never take the offensive 
on the battlefield unless we defend ourselves against the 
rain of atomic weapons. This demands an adequate Army 
missile defense for the field army. 


Reserve Components of the 
Pentomic Army 


HUGH M. MILTON, Il 


Assistant Secretary of the Army 


For reasons of space this address has been condensed.) 


HE planned role of the Ready Reserve in any future 

conflict 1S identical to the role of the active forces. A 
fundamental difference between the two is that the bulk 
of the active establishment will immediately engage in 
fighting, when necessary, whereas the ready reserve must 
be prepared to place its strength in action as early as possi- 
ble after M-day or D-day. We have long since passed the 
day when this nation can, in war, mobilize under the pro 
tective cover of fighting allies as we have done in the two 
great world wars of the past. Therefore, our reserve 
component forces must now acquire in peacetime a higher 
degree of combat readiness than ever before if they are to 
be the decisive factor for victory that they have been in 
the past. 

Now if our reserve component forces are to have the 
capability to carry out their mission, these forces must be 
trained, organized and equipped in the same manner as the 
active forces. 

l'raining today is not limited to close-order drill and a 
few weeks on a rifle range—on the contrary, it is a most 
complex and scientific subject that requires constant indul- 
gence and review. In recognition of this and of the revolu- 
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tionary technological developments in recent years which 
vitally affect the nature and scope of future war, the Army 
recently changed its provisions for enlistment into the 
reserve components for non-prior-service personnel. Effec- 
tive this year, for the first time in the history of this nation, 
all young men with no prior service who enlist in the reserve 
forces are required to enter on active duty for training for 
a period of six months. This much-needed requirement 
will insure that our reserve component units will be filled 
with men who are trained in a military skill. 

Recruitment for both the National Guard and Army 
Reserve under this six-months-active-duty-for-training pro- 
gram has surpassed our most optimistic expectations—at 
one time we were enlisting about 3,000 per week and were 
faced with the possibility of soon exceeding our strength 
budget ceilings—“we were caught in the web of our own 
success.” It became necessary then, to clamp tight controls 
on recruiting to insure, within the resources available to 
us, the orderly growth of the Army Reserve—this condition 
results in a solid basis for a good training program. 

With six-months trainees and prior-service men, many 
of them veterans and skilled technicians, commanders can 
embark on progressive unit-type training. 
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Controlled recruiting also offers the commanders every 
opportunity to be highly selective—to enroll the reservist 
who offers the greatest potential to the unit. This in turn 
will raise the comprehensive level of training. In this way 
a hard-hitting, more effective training program will increase 
our pre-M-day mobilization readiness and come closer to 
enabling the reserve components to accomplish the missions 
assigned. 

However, a good training program is not enough. We 
must organize to conform with new strategic and tactical 
concepts so as to be better able to utilize the tremendous 
power of the weapons systems that have been developed 
in recent years. To accomplish this, the major combat forces 
of the Army are being reorganized under the pentomic 
concept. 

Modern implements of war are extremely costly and 
our military appropriations will buy just so much—and it 
seems never quite enough. In equipping the reserve com- 
ponent units, care must be exercised to issue no more than 
can be properly received, cared for and maintained—and 
no more than is needed for progressive and effective unit 
training. 

Let me emphasize that if the reserve component forces 
are to carry out their missions they must be trained, or- 
ganized and equipped in the same manner as the active 
forces. We simply cannot afford to put forces in the field 
in war that cannot be called upon to perform equally as 
well as the active forces. Neither can we entrust the pro- 
tection of our production bases and centers of manpower 
to forces that lack the capability to meet the attacker on 
equal terms. These facts are so obvious that they perhaps 
need not be said. But the magnitude of the evolution that 
is taking place in all of the services and its eventual impact 
on the Ready Reserve will have far-reaching effects that 
all of us must face calmly and intelligently. 

We must train the officers and men in the use of the 
new weapons systems as a part of the armed services team. 
The Ready Reserve force structure must be reorganized 
to conform to new structures being evolved for the active 
Army, and we must introduce the new weapons systems 
and tactical concepts into the reorganized units. Quality 
in men and matériel must come first, quantity second. 


Planning for the Future 


No one expects these measures to be accomplished over- 
night. The full implementation of this process will take 


cannot go at this in a 


several years. Nevertheless, we g 
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leisurely fashion. There is a sense of urgency in the matter 
which leaves no time for complacency. 

Much planning has been done on how best to accomplish 
this evolution from the conventional systems of World War 
II and Korea to the atomic systems of the future. We do 
not have all of the answers now and probably never will 
have for the simple reason that each year brings new 
developments that alter the planning factors. 

Last year the Secretary of Defense asked the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to review and validate the Ready and Standby Re- 
serve requirements for the next four years, and to consider 
certain measures from the JCS vantage point which would 
strengthen and make more realistic the Ready Reserve 
buildup. The Secretary also directed the Army to submit 
“an up-to-date Ready Reserve program plan.” At that time 
the Secretary expressed his thinking in terms of “concern 
about the Reserve Forces.” He stated that we must distin- 
guish between our early and subsequent mobilization 
needs, with the early needs having the ultimate in train- 
ing, equipment and ‘facilities. 

Now for the Army this means that its reserve components 
must be geared to perform several distinct missions. The 
nature of the missions and the time they are required 
determine the strength and status of training and equip- 
ment at which the units must be maintained. For example, 
the Army’s reserve components must augment the anti- 
aircraft defense of the U. S. In the atomic age this means 
that these batteries must be ready to fire within a period 
of minutes—not days or weeks—after the alert of approach 
of hostile aircraft. Never in the history of our nation has 
any reserve component been expected to respond so quickly 
to a national emergency. It is axiomatic that these units 
should be retained at full strength and be maintained at 
a high state of training. Also, their weapons must be already 
on-site and be manned at all times by a skeleton crew of 
trained men. 

Ready, Self-sufficient and Self-sustaining 

Whenever or wherever Army forces are deployed they 
must be completely self- sufficient and self- sustaining. In 
other words, the necessary support elements must be pres- 
ent whether they are combat support such as engineer, 
artillery or signal units; or service support such as hospital, 
maintenance, laundry, ammunition and bakery units. Not 
all of these required support units exist in the active Army. 
Therefore, the, necessary additional combat and service 
support units needed to round out or balance these initial 
forces of the active Army must come from the reserve 
components. Additionally, individual reservists who are 
not assigned to reserve units must be used to fill the vacant 
positions in both the active and reserve component units. 
This echelon of reserve component units and individuals 
must be at such a state of training readiness that they can 
accompany the initial active units deployed overseas. 

In the future, in the case of the small war, the Ready 
Reserve will be available as units or individuals to fill 
gaps in the active services, provide trained loss replace- 
ments, and replace or supplement the strategic reserve in 
its role as a deterrent to the spread of the conflict. Further- 
more, a quality Ready Reserve will give the public a 
greater sense of security and feeling that the war can be 
brought to a successful conclusion and peace restored on 
our terms. The Ready Reserve will also be able to provide 
the mobilization training base and framework for develop- 
ment of other forces if needed. 
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If the big war, the general war, should come, it may be 
expected that the manpower and production base of this 
nation in the Zone of the Interior will suffer thermonuclear 
attack. Chaotic conditions will prevail in the areas which 
have been hit. While the Civil Defense Administration has 
the responsibility for the control of the populace, assistance 
to survivors, and the restoration of Jaw and order in these 
areas, the magnitude of the disaster may be such that mili- 
tary forces may be required to cope with the problem. It 
is conceivable that it might be necessary that the President 
institute martial law as he has in the hypothetical prob- 
lems of Operation Alert of 1955. The National Guard, 
either under state control or in federal service, would be of 
extreme value in a disaster of this type. Should more forces 
be needed to support civil defense efforts, other reserve 
individuals and units of the proper size and type might also 
be used. 

I am sure you realize that armies are designed to carry 
out their primary role of deterring aggression and defeating 
enemy ground forces. They can do neither of these if 
they are in the role of disaster relief. And disaster relief 
is of little consequence if in the end our country is de- 
feated and our freedom lost. Therefore, we must guard 
against the all-too-easy assumption that the Army's reserve 
components will be available for disaster relief. Our position 
today is that we will support civil defense when such sup- 
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port will not interfere with the primary military mission of 
these forces. 

One school of military theorists believes that the decisive 
phases of a general war will have been reached in a few 
weeks or days. If they are correct, the bulk of the Ready 
Reserve will probably first be used to stabilize conditions 
at home, then be shipped to the land of the defeated enemy 
to assist the active Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines in 
eliminating armed resistance, and then, as occupation 
forces, to direct and control the establishment of economic 
and political stability. 

Should it be that the theories of the long-war school are 
dominant, the Ready Reserve will not only provide the 
mobilization and training base for production of other 
forces but will play an active role in combat as a supple- 
ment to active forces. The ultimate role of both components 
is identical. 


Dependence on the Citizen-Soldier 


Whether the war be long or short, limited or general, 
conventional or atomic, the Ready Reserve will “determine 
our ability to react quickly and to wage war over the long 
pull.” The U. S. citizen-soldier for almost two centuries 
has proved to be the most versatile and adaptable fighting 
man of all time. I am confident that he will be equal to 
the occasion in future war. 


The Price of Proficiency in the U. S. Army 


Compensation for the Commissioned 
Leader 


GEN. JOHN E. HULL, USA, Rtd. 
Council of Trustees, AUSA 


Y part of the discussion deals with the “officer prob- 
lem,” or how inadequate compensation is affecting 
leadership. However, I would like to say that compensation 
for officers and compensation for enlisted men cannot be 
separated into two distinct categories. Each affects the other, 
and those factors which enter into determining adequate 
compensation for the officer also enter into determining 
adequate compensation for the enlisted man. Since | will 
be followed by a member of the panel who will speak 
especially on the problem of the enlisted man, I will con- 
fine my remarks generally to the question of the officer. 
I would like to preface my remarks by quoting extracts 
from the report submitted to the Secretary of Defense by 
the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Tech- 
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nical Compe nsation, frequently referred to as the “Cordiner 
Report.” After a very comprehensive study of the question 
of Manpower Management and Compensation for the 
Personnel of the Uniformed Services, they came to certain 
conclusions and made recommendations for an improve- 
ment in the current system of compensation. The following 
is quoted from their conclusions: 

“Present compensation practices of the armed forces are 
so clearly out of step with the times, so clearly inadequate 
to the needs of the technically advanced form of national 
defense, and so clearly contrary to all that has been learned 
about human motivations that they can unmistakably be 
identified as a major impediment to national security. Mod- 
ernization of compensation practices is, therefore, a basic 
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problem to be attacked immediately.” 
The report also states: 


“A comprehensive program to correct personnel deh- 
ciences in the armed forces must be initiated without delay. 
This action is of first ranking importance to the nation from 


the standpoint of maximum defense capability from our 
defense dollar. The services have estimated that, with the 
required retention of quality personnel, combat capability 
can be improved in the order of 8 to 16 percent within five 
years. 

[hese statements are a very strong indictment of the 
manner in which the military personnel of this nation are 
currently being treated, In connection with my prior com- 
ment about compensation for officers and men being in- 
separable, I quote this statement from the same report: 

“Officers and men form an inseparable unit. No enlisted 
individual is motivated to continue a military career or to 
make his maximum contribution unless the officers ap 
pointed over him command by their quality, his full respect 
and confidence. 

“No measures to enhance the degree and quality of en 
listed retention will meet the desired measure of par 
unless simultaneous steps are taken to provide high quality 
officer leadership for this enlisted force.” 

Che Report of the Cordiner Committee, in my opinion, 
is a very sound and comprehensive one. So far no action 
has been taken by the Administration or by the Congress 
to implement it. We are discussing many important problems 
affecting the Army during this meeting of the Association. 
None of them, in my opinion, is more important than this 
question which has so much bearing on the type of leader- 
ship the Army will have in the years ahead. We can have 
the finest weapons in the world and the capacity to move 
our troops quickly to any threatened area, but if we do not 
have the highest-caliber officers, officers qualified to lead 
these troops and use these weapons, and capable of coordi- 
nating our efforts with our allies in the free world, our 
national defense will have a serious, if not fatal, weakness. 

There are several factors which enter into any man’s de- 
cision to follow a military career. One of these, and the most 
important of them all, is his love of the service, his desire 
to serve his country, a desire so strong that he’s willing to 
place his life in the balance if his country needs it. I do 
not need to talk on this matter. You all understand it, and 
I’m sure you all feel as I do, that there is no higher calling 
than serving your country. The facts of everyday life, how- 
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ever, raising a family and being a success in life, require 
consideration of some other factors. One of these is his 
stature in the community, Another is the income required 
in the form of financial compensation which will permit 
him to feed and clothe his family, educate his children, and 
provide for old age. I would like to comment briefly on 
these latter factors. 

There is always a tendency on the part of old soldiers 
to reminisce rather than fade away as they're supposed to. 
I’m going to take advantage of your good will and reminisce 
for a moment, and I do this for a purpose. 

It was forty years ago this year when I entered the mil 
itary service as a second lieutenant. Because a war was on, 
promotion to the rank of captain came early to me; but 
I held the rank of captain for seventeen years. When I 
put on the uniform, even as a second lieutenant, I became 
a man of some stature. My friends and associates looked 
up to me. I could go into a hotel in a strange city in this 
country and, on my own personal identification, cash a 
personal check. I was accepted as a gentleman without the 
necessity of proving it—which might have been difficult 
in my case. I didn’t have to take an oath before a notary 
public or a summary court officer on every statement I 
made. I could simply certify that such and such was a fact, 
and it was so accepted. An ‘officer's word was as good as his 
oath. 

As a second lieutenant I drew a hundred and forty-one 
dollars a month. Today a second lieutenant on active duty 
in the Army draws two hundred and twenty-two dollars. 
That's three dollars less than the minimum av erage starting 
salary of an inexperienced typist or stenographer employ ed 
here in Washington by a non-governmental agency. She 
works forty hows a week, If she works more than that, she 
gets _time-and-a-half pay for overtime. Her responsibility 
is normally to keep herself and her desk clean and neat and 
to type up those letters and other papers given to her. The 
lieutenant doesn’t get overtime pay. If he has to, he just 
keeps on working. He is required to know and do a lot of 
things; he must be able to train the men placed in his 
care in the weapons and tactics they must be prepared to 
use. He must be able to lead them in battle should that be 
necessary. At such times, the lives of the fifty to seventy-five 
men are in his hands. Upon his decisions will depend ‘their 
success or failure, yes, their very lives. 

My pay was in “hard” money—dollars worth one hundred 
cents. In those days we had silver and gold money. Many 
of you are too young to have seen a five-dollar gold piece. 
It’s rather attractive. Except for World War I, we didn’t 
get much overseas service in those days, but when we did 
it was very desirable service. We had a regiment in China, 
and if you were sent there you could have a household of 
servants on a junior officer's pay. You might go to the Phil- 
ippines and live in a rather nice house. As a captain, I 
lived three years at Schofield Barracks in a delightful house 
with three bedrooms and two baths. As a lieutenant general 
I lived at Fort Myer in a smaller one. As you looked forward 
to a full military career and retirement, you could expect 
a retirement income that would be sufficient for you to live 
on, without lowering your standard of living when you left 
the service. | had no idea of ever becoming a general officer, 
but didn’t consider that any misfortune because lieutenant 
colonels and colonels had a very adequate retirement in 
come for the period in which they lived. 

In those days the commissary sold items at cost and the 
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post exchange prices were only slightly more, but far below 
the prices you found in civilian stores such as Safeway and 
other similar commercial establishments. Your pay went 
a long way, and part of your pay were these so-called fringe 
benefits which have been taken away. 


Loss of fringe benefits 


What do we find today? I mentioned that the second 
lieutenant on active duty now draws two hundred and 
twenty-two dollars. If married, he draws an additional five 
dollars and fifty cents, or if he has no dependents sixty 
eight dollars and forty cents for quarters, if they are not 
furnished by the Army. He draws $47.88 for subsistence. 
I have a very efficient secretary. She draws pay equivalent 
to that of a first lieutenant with all his allowances. She's 
young and has not in any sense reached her ceiling on 
salary. If she gets sick, she’s covered by a hospitalization 
plan which costs her nothing. After she has served three 
years with the organization she becomes eligible for par 
ticipation in an insurance and retirement plan which covers 
all employees and in many respects is superior to the Army 
retirement provisions. | cite this just to bring out the fact 
that in civil life salaries and benefits keep up with the 
changing times. They have not in the military service. 

A young college graduate today with a technical degree 
can start work in industry at $425 to $450 a month. If he 
has a master degree in science or engineering he will get 
more. His future salary ceiling is literally unlimited. It 
all depends upon how he applies himself. He can get mar- 
ried, settle dow n, raise and educate a family and look for 
ward to a retirement when he can go fishing or do any of 
the many things that those of us who don’t like to work 
enjoy doing. 


he other day I was talking to a very fine young captain 
in the Dental C orps who is stationed at W alter Reed. I’m 
not going to embarrass him by giving his name. 
active duty for two years and will shortly return to civil 
life to resume his practice. He gave me some comparative 
salary or income figures which are interesting. The average 
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United States for a dentist is twelve 
California it’s sixteen thousand dollars. 
For the same kind of work the dentist in uniform is re 
ceiving less than half the income that he would receive 
in civil life. 


net income in the 
thousand dollars. In 


In civil life, industry is going ahead to keep up with 
changing conditions, while in the military services the op- 
posite has taken place. If the recommendations made by the 
Cordiner Committee were accepted today, I would not 
hesitate to say that five vears from now they would be in- 
adequate. They are very conservative recommendations. 

So far I’ve been talking about the junior officer and the 
financial inducements for him to undertake a military ca- 
reer. Let's look into his future for a minute, for this is what 
he must do, and I assure you they are doing it today. The 
military services are losing outstanding officers today who 
have weighed these factors and decided to give up a mili- 
tary career. About a month ago a young man came into 
my office in civilian clothes. He had been a captain on my 
staff in the Far East. He was an outstanding ofhcer in 
ability. So good, in fact, that he had been selected for pro- 
motion to major as one of that small percentage selected 
from captains below the zone of consideration. He is mar- 
ried and has a family. He told me that, although he loved 
military service, he had weighed these factors in his own 
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mind and had decided that he must resign in order to pro- 
vide for his family in the years ahead. I know he will suc- 
ceed in civil life because he has what it takes; but I’m SOITY 
that the Army lost an officer who, if he continued through- 
out his career as he had been going in the past, would 
undoubtedly reach high rank. There are many cases these 
days like this one. T he Army is not only losing g good officers, 
but it’s such a costly thing both in time lost and in money 
Literally thousands of dollars are spent in educating these 
young men and training them for a military career, and 
then they get out of the service and we have to start all 
over again in training their replacements. The time lost in 
this process is irreplaceable. I cannot, of course, substantiate 
such a statement by figures, but I’m convinced in my own 
mind that we probably could double the pay scales for 
officers and enlisted men in the Army and thus make the 
military career so attractive that they would stay in the 
service, and it would be cheaper for the taxpayer in the 
long run than to spend millions on training personnel to 
replace other personnel already trained, who leave the ser- 
vice upon completion of their obligation. To be perfectly 
clear about this, however, I don’t think it’s at all necessary 
to double salary or pay rates to accomplish what we seek 
to accomplish. 


Increased pay for general officers 


Unfortunately, there have been many 
personnel people in the Army who have spoken very softly 
concerning any proposal to increase the pay of the senior 
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grades in the Army, especially pay of officers of general 
officer rank. I think this is a mistake and I think we are 
paying for the mistake. When an officer is selected for pro 
motion to general officer rank, it means that he has demon- 
strated his ability—I can assure you pull has nothing to 
do with it. A little of this attitude still shows up in the 
report by the Cordiner Committee. On page 105 of their 
report, they have a chart entitled “C omparison of Proposed 
Officer Pay with Civilian Contemporary Pay.” Up to the 
grade of colonel the chart shows very clearly the compari- 
son, but when you get into the ge -neral officer grades the 
differential is so great that even under their proposed pay 
scale they were unable to indicate the comparison between 
the pay or income of an officer of general rank with cor 
responding positions in industry on the same bar of the 
chart. This seems a little incongruous to me. I should think 
that a general like Omar Br: sdiey, one of our Trustees, who 
commanded more troops in combat than any other Ameri- 
can has ever commanded and in whose hands rested the 
fate of the Nation, should be so rewarded to such an extent 
that his income would be comparable to some of the lead- 
ing industrialists in this country. But this is what the young 
career officer must look forward to in considering whether to 
follow a military career. I feel that it is high time something 
is done about it. 

I have been talking principally about pay. I do not want 
to leave the impression that I consider this the most im- 
portant element affecting a person’s judgment in this 
matter, for it is not. However, it is of sufficient importance 
to affect the judgment in the consideration of al] the fac- 
tors involved. I repeat what I said in the beginning, that the 
greatest incentive to a military career is that of service to 
your country. No matter what your income is, you can't 
take it with you when you die. All that any of us need in 
this world is enough to see us through. It has always seemed 
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Maj. Gen. James D. O'Connell listens to a transistor radio 


Under Secretary Charles C. Finucane (eft) and Dr. William H. Martin, 
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a strange thing to me that the people who serve their fel- 
low men, the teachers, the preachers, and the military 
personnel, are the lowest-paid categories in the country. 
The only purpose for an adequate pay structure, in my 
opinion, is to insure to the individual who follows a military 
career that security which comes from the ability to raise 
and educate his family and provide for his dependents 
when he passes on. This is all we need, and this is all we 
should ask for. If this is provided, however, the military 


service will again become a career of such attractiveness 
that the good officers will stay in, and we will not face the 
situation in years ahead when the high leadership of the 
Army, and should the occasion arise, the leadership of our 
troops in combat will rest in the hands of mediocrity. And 
this is something that under present conditions is not only 
quite possible, it is very probable. 

In my opinion the Association of the United States Army 
should take a strong position on this matter. 


Compensation for Enlisted Leaders 
and Skilled Technicians 


Sp. Ist Cl. GEORGE S. PARKER 


3d Transportation Company (Helicopter) 


would like to try to acquaint you with a couple of prob- 

lems that we are running into in the field of Army avia- 
tion. These same problems, I am sure, can be applied to 
the other skilled branches of the Army. Our biggest problem 
is that of training new crew chiefs to replace the old. The 
reason for this problem is that we cannot compete with 
civilian industry and their high wages. We receive men 
fresh from basic training or from the general Helicopter 
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Mechanics School at Fort Rucker, Alabama. After a few 
months’ on-the-job training these men are sent to the tan- 
dem rotor helicopter mechanic school at Fort Rucker, 
Alabama, or to the factory school at Morton, Pennsylvania. 
They return, and after several more months of on-the-job 
training, they become thoroughly proficient and as crew 
chiefs can be entrusted with a piece of equipment costing 
the government approximately a quarter of a million dollars. 
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Gen. John E. Hull, USA-Rtd., Gen. Jacob L. Devers, USA-Rtd., and 
Gen. Willard G. Wyman, CG, CONARC. 


Generally by this time their term of service has nearly 
expired. 

One of the typical 24monthers is Specialist Borstad. 
After basic training, two schools, and many months of on- 
the-job training, we were sure that we could send Specialist 
Borstad on a mission with one of our quarter-million dollar 
machines and it would return on time. He said that if he 
got a promotion or a substantial pay increase he would 
reenlist in our unit. But since neither of these materialized 
for him, we have started another training cycle for a new 
crew chief. 

About a year ago one of our former aviators visited our 
company. He wanted the home addresses of all the crew 
chiefs who had been discharged in the past six months. He 
stated that he had job offers for them in the Canadian 
bush country. Some of the jobs would pay as high as $800 
a month. 

One of our crew chiefs just recently had a stack of job 
applications from an aircraft corporation that had been 
awarded contracts to rebuild the H-2] helicopter and 
needed experienced H-21 mechanics to help rebuild them. 
It is costing the Army a great deal of money and time to 
train these men for their civilian rivals. They are winning 
out merely by offering higher pay for the training, skill 


Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin at the Radioplane exhibit 


and experience which was received from the Army. 

In the three years I have been in the 3d Helicopter Com- 
pany we have not been able to induce a single man—and 
this is the record—we have not gotten a single first-term 
enlistee or draftee to reenlist in our organization. Now it is 
fairly simple for these two- and three-year men to make 
their decisions to leave the Army. 

I like the Army myself and will have more than eleven 
years of active duty completed when my time is up in 
April. But I have received two very outstanding offers from 
civilian industry. One is from a company in California. 
The other is from a very well known corporation in the 
Middle West. These firms offered to pay me more to begin 
with than I can make as master sergeant with my present 
longevity. 

It is going to be awfully hard to turn down these offers 
that pay more to beginners than the top enlisted pay grade 
in the United States Army, especially when you consider 
the many years it takes a man to work his way to that 
top pay grade of master sergeant. Now I believe that the 
Cordiner proposals, as a package, would really help. It is 
a step in the right direction even though it isn’t adequate. 
As we all know the Cordiner Reports are now nearly a 
year old. 


Personnel Problems of the Army’s 
Uniformed Manpower 


LT. GEN. DONALD P. BOOTH 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel 


F General McRae, the Army’s first Gl, had been asked 
back in 192] what the Army’s major personnel problems 
were he might have answered that the need for skilled 
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people was the major problem at that time. He could 

have said that the use of the airplane, the automobile, the 
: pense. 5 

tank, and radio communications meant that the Army had 
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to have skilled people who could operate and maintain the 
equipment and who could develop concepts of operation 
to capitalize on the greater mobility which the equipment 
offered. 

Our major problem today is still that of getting and 
keeping people who have the ability to do the tough jobs in 
the Army of today and of the future. Basically, it’s still the 
problem of kee ping in step with scientific progress by having 
men who can put the products to use. Without soldiers 
who are able to get the most out of new weapons, scientific 
progress in this field loses its value. It is the ability of the 
man who uses the weapon which actually determines the 
weapon's capability on the field of battle. 

On the surface, then, it might seem that the problem 
is the same today as it was years ago. Actually, such a com- 
parison is supe rhicial and far from accurate. Yes, the title of 
the problem is the same—the need for better manpower— 
but beyond that the comparison isn’t valid. It would be 
like comparing the word ° ‘firepower ” in General McRae’s 
time with the present and saying that basically it is the 
same as today—although we would be saying in effect that 
there is no real difference between a 240mm howitzer shell 
explosion and the explosion of a 10-megaton weapon. We 
can’t compare the evolutionary changes of the past with 
revolutionary changes of today. As major breakthroughs 
have been made in scientific progress, so must we break 
through in our concept of the type of manpower needed 
to capitalize on the scientific progress. Today, as never 
before, we need an extraordinarily well-trained, skilled force 
in being and ready to fight on an instant’s notice. We can 
no longer safely assume ‘th it we will have the time to train 
and develop this force after hostilities commence. And the 
force in being must be so much more talented and profes- 
sional than ever before that its manpower requirements 
are beyond comparison with those of the past. Today we 
have divisions in battle positions around the world which 
could be engaged in combat on an instant’s notice; all their 
intricate equipment must be operable by the men there. 
We have air-defense units in position protecting the United 
States which must be ready to defend against an enemy 
air attack; their complex equipment must work. 

Many people regard the need for this greater talent or 
skill as solely a need for men with greater technical ability. 


This is only partly true. If it were completely true, we 
could limit our requirement to terms of brainpower only. 
The real fact of the matter is that, although we need a 
much more intelligent man than ever before, we can't 
substitute brainpower alone for the other good qualities 
which have been traditional with the Army soldier—cour- 
age, integrity, dedication to duty, leadership, ingenuity, and 
phy sical stamina. 

The modern Army soldier—especially the officer and en- 
listed leader from the smallest unit to the highest echelon 
of command—must be a more able individual than ever 
before in terms of these traditional qualities. The future 
battlefield with the use or threat of nuclear weapons will 
separate the men from the boys very quickly. The highest 
order of courage, integrity, and dedication to duty will 
be required of every man if units are to be able to fight 
effectively. Small, isolated forces operating independently 
on this battlefield will need the finest type of leadership— 
leaders who are capable of holding their units together and 
keeping them fighting effectively under the worst condi- 
tions; leaders of small units who are able to face tough 
situations and make sound decisions on their own when 
they are out of contact with their senior commanders. And 
the men on this battlefield will need to have a lot of initia- 
tive and ingenuity—the sort of craft and cunning we 
usually associate with Commandos and the old-time Indian 
fighters, but developed to an even higher degree. In addi- 
tion to all this, the soldier will need physical and mental 
stamina to survive under extremely rugged conditions. 

So you see that we can’t substitute brainpower alone for 
the traditional qualities. What we require of the soldier 
in the modern Army means that he must be a well-rounded, 
capable individual with some skills that can’t be acquired 
overnight by the best type of person and that can never 
be acquired by a man who is totally inept. 

Therefore, our broad fundamental problem is that of 
adding a greater technical capability to the traditional qual 
ities required of the Army soldier rather than substituting 
the technical capability for some of the traditional qui alities. 
And we must get this added capability quickly in order 
to keep up with advancements in other fields. In short, our 
major personnel problem today is getting and keeping high- 
caliber people for the Army—people who will make the 
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Army their career; people of the type who will make it 
” to take on the 
new and important meaning necessary in the modern Army. 

Within the broad problem area I have talked about so 
far, there are several specific contributing factors. 


possible for the term “professional soldier 


Current enlistment and reenlistment rates give a good 
example of one such factor. The problem here is not a 
matter of getting a large volume of enlistments and reenlist- 
ments—it is in the more selective process of getting and keep- 
ing those people who have the special aptitudes and skills 
we need. We have no real problem in meeting our require- 
ments in fields where people can be trained fairly easily— 
the soft skills. Chart No. 1 shows on the light bars how 
high the reenlistment rates are in the three selected soft 
skill areas, Actually, for these jobs where the aptitudes can 
be fairly low, we can obtain larger numbers than we can 
use properly. On the other hand, as you see by the low 
rates on the d: . bars for three selected hard skills, the reen- 
listment rates are far below that required to give necessary 
continuity in re skill areas where a high degree of aptitude 
is required for combat leadership and ‘the higher technical 
skills. 

The attraction and retention of highly qualified person- 
nel is also a great problem within the Officer Corps. 


Officer shortage 


As chart No. 2 shows, we have a marked deficit of officers 
now with three to nine years of service—the group from 
which we would need to draw the bulk of our field com- 
manders in the event of mobilization in the near future. The 
cause of this shortage is the low percentage of obligated- 
tour lieutenants who chose to make the Army their career 
and the high rate of resignations among our young Regular 
officers, particularly the high resignation rates of recent 
Military Academy classes as shown on Chart No. 3. And it 
is not solely the number of officers that we are failing to 
attract and retain which causes concern—of more impor- 
tance is the caliber of these people. We know that a large 
percentage of our resignations amongst senior as well 
junior officers, are highly qualified individuals. There is no 
question that many of them prefer the Army way of life 
but feel that they cannot conscientiously deprive their 
families of the greater material advantages they may 
gain in other occupations. We can expect a_ highly 
qualified man to receive a reasonable degree of satisfaction 
from a sense of service, a degree of satisfaction which will 
compensate for the lack of many material benefits. But we 
cannot expect the satisfaction from a sense of service to 
overcome completely an unreasonable relationship of mili- 
tary to civilian material rewards. 

There are other personal factors such as inadequate 
housing and periods of remote and isolated duty which also 
detract from an individual's motivation toward an Army 
career. These are but some of the things which create the 
problem of attracting good men toward an Army career and 
retaining them once they have joined the Amy. 

Here are some of the things we are doing to solve these 
problems: 

lo improve the Enlisted Corps, we have established 
higher mental standards for enlistments and reenlistments. 

We are also trying to get better inductees through legis- 
lation which will permit a screening and deferment from 
service of the low mental group selectees who do not have 
an acceptable job performance potential. Meanwhile, we 
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are releasing enlisted personnel who don’t measure up to 
the higher standards. 

In addition to higher standards, we want to insure that 
individuals are properly advanced in rank as they become 
more skilled. To assure that advancement is awarded to 
the most proficient, an Enlisted Evaluation System is being 
developed which will be used as a basis for promotions and 
other personnel actions. 

The new Proficiency Pay Program will encourage those 
enlisted personnel who are trained in occupations of critical 
importance to remain in the Army. This program provides 
for one or two pay grade raises for selected enlisted person- 
nel who demonstrate proficiency in skill areas which are 
of critical importance to the Army, involve long-term train- 
ing investment, and in which the reenlistment rate is low. 

In the Officer Corps, too, we have taken several actions 
to reduce the problem by making an Army career more 
attractive: 

A specialization program has been adopted to insure 
that officers in such fields as Research and Development, 
Army Aviation, and several others—a total of seven—will 
be advanced at a rate parallel to their contemporaries who 
are in more generalized fields and will be afforded equal 
opportunity for advanced schooling and desirable assign- 
ments. 

Greater stabilization of assignments has been effected 
generally. 

The program for the temporary promotion of outstanding 
officers ahead of their contemporaries has been adopted to 
advance top-quality people as rapidly as possible. 

The program for advanced schooling in both military 
and civilian installations continues to receive major em- 
phasis. 

We are studying efficiency reporting and allied measur- 
ing devices to improve our evaluation techniques. These 
studies should give us better instruments for selection of 
officers in competitive and various other types of personnel 
actions such as assignments and eliminations. 

A “new warrant ofhcer concept” has been approved 
which has as its objective the identification of the warrant 
officer as a separate category of personnel rather than as a 


specialized type of commissioned officer. This is a plan to 
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utilize warrant officers in technical areas which require long 
training and a high degree of specialization—for example, 
guided-missile maintenance or radar repair. Implementation 
will take a long period of time because it is necessary to 
procure or train personnel in these highly technical areas 
and to reduce the current overage of warrant officers by 
the attrition of those with non-technical skills. 

These are only some of the major things that we are 
doing within the authority the Army now has. In addition 
to this authority, there are three major items necessary 
which wili require legislative action. 

The first of these legislative items is the authority to 
permit more selective induction screening of inductees. 
I have touched on this earlier. Briefly, this would be legis- 
lation to permit us to deny induction to an individual who 
has no training aptitude, thereby saving us the training 
cost and time we are now having to devote to untrainable 
personnel. 

The second legislative item is the Reserve officers “Term 


Retention Plan” which, if enacted, will permit us to offer 
service contracts to Reserve officers after they have com- 
pleted their obligated initial two-year tour of duty and to 
offer such officers an allowance of two months’ pay for 
each year served at the time of their separation if that be- 
comes necessary before their contracts run out short of 
the 20-year retirement qualification. 

The last major legislative item is the modernization of 
the current compensation system—the Cordiner Plan. 

In summary, | want to reiterate that our major personnel 
problem remains that of attracting and retaining personnel 
with high aptitudes for an Army career. We have instituted 
programs within our current authority to solve this problem 
and we will continue to explore every possible means. 
However, we now are at the point where things need to 
be done which are beyond our present capability if we 
are to develop our modern Army into a force of highly 
qualified individuals who will be able to meet any chal- 
lenges offered them on future fields of battle. 


Personnel Problems of the Army’s 
Civilian Manpower 


R. H. WILLEY 


Director of Civilian Personnel, Department of the Army 
” 


N view of the several aspects of our topic, I am going to 
limit my comments to three features: 

The size, scope and problems of Army’s civilian structure. 

What the Army is doing about the specific problems of 

personnel administration, particularly where scientists, 

engineers, and top managers are involved. 

What other improvements are necessary but require 

action by agencies outside of the Army. 

All of the military services have been plagued for some 
time by shortages of technically trained men. General 
Booth has discussed critical Army problems caused by 
losses of men in uniform to industry. I would like to tell 
you about similar problems which confront the Army in 
the maintenance of a competent civilian workforce. 

First, to provide a frame of reference for the discussion, 
let's look at the size and disposition of this workforce. We 
have about 600,000 civilians employed in hundreds of offices, 
arsenals, camps, research activities and depots in the U. S. 
and seventy countries around the free world. 

However, numbers alone do not begin to tell the story. 
The mission of the civilian workforce of the Army in pro- 
viding logistical and technological support to our combat 
forces requires large numbers of highly competent profes- 
sional, scientific, managerial and technical people. For 
example, the Signal Corps, our communications and elec- 
tronics industry, employs over 7,200 of such key civilian 
employees; the Chemical Corps, our chemical industry, has 


nearly 2,700 of them; and the Ordnance Corps, our muni- 
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tions, missiles and automotive industry, employs over 20,000 
responsible civilians, large numbers of whom are engineers, 
physicists, chemists, mathematicians and the like. All major 
elements of the Army also require accountants, management 
engineers, industrial relations specialists, and the like. In 
general, the Army's Technical Services are 74 per cent 
staffed by civilians. 


The professional workforce 


Of the total number of Army civilian employees, 41,000 
are in managerial and technical jobs and another 25,000 
are scientists and engineers. Much of the responsibility for 
Army’s technological progress and sound administration 
rests with these men. It is in this professional and mana- 
gerial area that our critical personnel problems exist today. 

Turnover is a problem of great gravity; a leading firm 
of industrial consultants has estimated that the cost of 
recruiting, training, and (after a fair trial) losing an engi- 
neer is $5,000 to $20,000. Yet, many of our ablest men feel 
that they cannot deny their families the material advantages 
that jobs in industry at higher salaries would make possible. 

On a recent date, over a thousand vacancies existed for 
engineers and scientists alone. Similar shortages exist in 
other occupations. 


Competency and dedication 


I would be remiss if 1 were not to tell you that among 
these competent and dedicated men are many who have 
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gained world-wide prominence for their scientific contri- 
butions. To illustrate this point, I think I need only mention 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, who has been with the Army at 
Huntsville since 1950, and who as Director of the Develop- 
ment Operations Division at the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency has played such a vital role in the development of 
the Jupiter and other Army missiles; and Dr. Paul A. Siple, 
the famous geographer and explorer who was a member 
of the Byrd Antarctic Expeditions and who has spent more 
time in the Antarctic than any other member of the U. S. 
Forces now there. He is Deputy to the Officer in Charge 
of the U. S. Antarctic Programs and is Scientific Leader 
of the South Pole Base for the International Geophysical 
Year activities. 

These are but two among many examples of outstanding 
men employed by the Department in extremely responsible 
positions. The Army has large numbers of persons of this 
caliber and renown. I must tell you, in all frankness, how- 
ever, that for the conduct of works such as these, the Army 
under present law is allowed a maximum rate of $19,000 
per year and only 36 positions can be paid this amount; 
approximately 70 can be paid at salaries ranging from $12,- 
900 to $16,000. The maximum that can be paid any other 
professional, scientific or managerial employee throughout 
the Department is $12,690. This would include men in 
positions of extreme responsibility, 

In studying the problems of attracting and retaining the 
key managerial and professional members of our civilian 
workforce, we have recognized from the outset that we 
must make the best possible use of what we have. Our 
resources—the money we have to spend on these people— 
of course are limited, and rightly so, by what an economy- 
minded Congress and the taxpayers authorize us to spend. 
But even if this were not so, if money were not a problem, 
the manpower resources of our economy are also limited, 
and we have to share these critical skills with the Defense- 
supporting industry so widely represented in this audience 
and with civilian industry generally. 


Selection and placement 


And so we are trying to make the best possible use of our 
civilian employees’ skills: we are selecting and placing 
people carefully; we are offering them the opportunity of 
lifetime careers of challenging work, limited only by their 
own capacity; we are training our people in managerial and 
technical skills and providing opportunities for them to 
acquire training through university and other outside educa- 
tional facilities. The Army, incidentally, is stressing the re- 
cruiting of junior scientists and engineers with college train- 
ing through offering them the challenge of the work we 
have to do and the career opportunities of civilian employ- 
ment. We are also going farther back in the chain of 
individual development through cooperative work-study 
programs, in which promising high-school graduates, many 
of whom could not otherwise afford to go to college, work 
part of the year as Army sub-professional employees and 
spend the other part on related academic study. It seems 
to me that General Wyman’s proposal of a Voluntary Na- 
tional Service program would provide a fine source of 
talented youngsters to continue their training under this 
cooperative work-study approach of ours. 

In addition to carefully selecting and training key civil- 
ians, the Army is also trying to assure that they will be as 
productive as possible on the job. For example, the jobs 
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being performed by scientists and engineers are constantly 
reviewed to make sure that employees are working as 
much of the time as possible at their highest skills. Efforts 
are made to re-design jobs in such a way that lower-skilled 
sub-professional or administrative people can perform the 
parts that do not require higher skills. A quite promising 
new program for recognizing outstanding merit among our 
civilian specialists, which at the same time gives them the 
opportunity for further significant contributions, is the 
Secretary of the Army’s Research and Study Fellowship 
program. These fellowships enable employees, chosen 
competitively, to pursue special research projects of value to 
the Army, in outside activities here and abroad. 


The problem beyond Army control 


All these measures aimed at continuing improvement 
in the utilization of our scientific and professional workforce 
are designed to achieve the greatest possible productivity of 
that group in support of the Army’s mission, and at the 
same time enhance Army’s reputation as an employer of 
professional and scientific talent. They testify, I think, to 
the fact that we are doing our best to meet our manpower 
needs with the means directly available to us. But with 
all that we have done and will continue to do in effectively 
utilizing our current manpower, our losses are continuing 
and recruiting is inadequate to meet our needs. 


The basic problem appears to be the inflexible nature 


of our compensation system. The free market approach 

of modern industrial pay systems appears to be lacking. The 

Cordiner Committee suggested that there are five basic 

principles of modern industrial systems that should be 

considered in any review of the current Federal system. 
should like to remind you of these principles: 


€ A pay system should adjust to market rates by particular 
skills. 

It should react to changes in the general economy. 

It should maintain internal alignment. 

It should provide flexibility to accommodate individual 

worth. 

It should provide flexibility to most unusual environment 

and work situations. 

It certainly seems reasonable that the current Federal 
pay system should be studied. 

The Army has just completed a study of salary offers 
to college graduates. We have found that, for example, in 
1956, industry offered from $444 to $780 more per year 
than Army for graduates trained in such occupational 
groups as engineering, physical sciences, mathematics, and 
biological sciences. 

Pay is probably one of the first factors a man considers 
in choosing employment. Coupled with such things as 
promotional opportunity, fringe benefits, location and work- 
ing conditions, it exerts a powerful influence over his de- 
cision. In those areas within the scope of its authority, the 
Army is doing all that can be done to acquire and use 
civilian manpower wisely and effectively. While the Army 
will continue to do everything in its power, continuing 
studies of the compensation system are essential, if we 
are to improve e our ability to recruit a fair share of the labor 
supply in these professional and managerial areas. Without 
a fair share of essential talent, Army's civilian workforce 
cannot continue to provide essential logistical and tech- 
nological support to the total Army missions in defense of 
our nation. 
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Gen. Willard G. Wyman visits the exhibit of the Rockwell Spring and 
Axle Co. 


Lt. Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Chief of Ordnance, examines the 
Fairchild Armalite rifle 


The Cordiner Committee Program 


COL. KENNETH WICKHAM 
Executive Officer, Office of The Adjutant General 


IGHTEEN months ago, the unfolding military man 

power situation was so acute that the Secretary of De 
fense appointed a committee of distinguished civilian and 
military men and asked them “To develop and recommend 
a dynamic program of legislative and administrative meas- 
ures suitable to attract and retain the combat leadership, 
scientific, professional, technical, and management skills 
required by our armed forces today and in the future.” 

[his program envisioned an improved system for main- 
taining in the armed forces a work force balanced by skills, 
both military and civilian, which will attain maximum per- 
formance from the present weapons of warfare and those 
to be developed in the future. 

[he committee takes its popular name of “Cordiner Com 
mittee” from its chairman, Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, President 
of the General Electric Company. His civilian associates, 
with one exception, had been or were assistant secretaries 
for personnel of either the Department of Defense or one 
of the services. Che exception, Mr. Charles R. Hook, had 
in 1948 made a detailed study of our pay system. The mili- 
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tary members were distinguished active and retired ofhcers 
from all the services. This committee was possessed of rec 
ognized knowledge and experience in their problem area. 

The committee members themselves, however, were not 
fully satisfied that their fund of knowledge of the factors 
of their problem was adequate. They undertook many thou 
sands of miles of travel and interviewed and observed at 
their work thousands of military personnel. They had access 
to prior manpower studies of all the services. They had close 
and continuing coordination with service chiefs and their 
personnel staffs. They had the considered views of noncom- 
missioned officers and their wives assembled for the ex- 
press purpose of discussing the committee’s problem. In 
short, the facts at their disposal were as complete as reason 
ably possible. 

At the end of a year’s study the committee presented 
findings and conclusions of fundamental importance to the 
nation. Two of their findings relate directly to compensa- 
tion: “. .. the armed forces are not able at the present time 
and under the present circumstances, to attract and retain 
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Gen. Taylor visits the Lycoming exhibit 


the kinds of people needed for the period of time neces- 
sary for them to make an effective contribution to the opera- 
tion of the force 


he problem is one of increased person- 
nel retention on a 


selective basis. . . .” 

“Present compensation practices of the armed forces are 
so clearly out of step with the times, so clearly inadequate 
to the needs of advanced form of national 
and so clearly contrary to all that has been learned 
about human motivations that they can unmistakably be 
identified as a major impediment to national security. 
Modernization of compensation practices is, therefore, the 
basic problem to be attacked immediately.” 

The committee recommendations fell into two basic 
fields: those designed to moderize compensation practices, 
and those aimed at 


a technically 
defense, 


improving personnel management. 


Pay recommendations 


Our present military pay system was adopted from Eu- 
ropean forces of a century and a half ago to solve our own 
military a problems of the same time. It met the 
needs of an age of stagnated military promotion, minor 
and slow changes in military technology, and low standards 
of living. All the ‘se factors have changed. As time passed, 
we modified the details of the system, trying to make it 
keep working. 

Changed promotion concepts, to include the Offcer 
Personnel Act of 1947 and our present practices in enlisted 
promotions, have provided for orderly and regulated ad- 
vancement where none existed before. The longevity pay 
concept was devised largely to compensate for erratic pro- 
motion. The need for it seems gone. 

Since 1908 we have increased the pay of a private by 
nearly 800 per cent; that of a master sergeant by 300 per 
cent; that of a major general by only about 60 per cent. 
The rightness of raising the private’s pay is not denied. 
These successive actions have, however, vastly changed the 
relativity of the occupants of these positions. 

Economic inflationary changes were taking place con- 
currently. In 1908 a typical major’s take-home pay of $373 
was worth $1,066 of our 1957 type. Today the same major 
receives only $599. The impact of this collapsed monetary 
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Asst. Secretary of the Army Frank H. Higgins and Lt. Gen. Carter B. 
Magruder talk with a Lockheed representative 


incentive upon the type of men we seek is apparent. 
Longevity, operating in an antiquated pay structure, has 
given us an astonishing number of situations where the 
responsible chief receives less than his junior assistants. 
How can we justify today paying more to a corporal than 
to a sergeant first class? Yet the corporal with over 18 years 
of service gets more pay than the E-6 with over six years, 
although the latter is undoubtedly the more able soldier 
and certainly has pune responsibilities. Similarly, the 
captain with over 22 years receives more than the lieutenant 
colonel with over 10 years. The total number of such pres- 
ent service-wide “pay inversion” cases approximates 200,000. 
The Cordiner Committee considered that our present 
pay practices 
€ are based upon outmoded needs and circumstances, 
€ have unduly compressed pay incentives 
grades, 
are too non-competitive with civilian job counterparts, 
are out of step with American civilian pay concepts. 


between 


At a time when the requirement for quality and stability 
in military manpower is rising steeply, this pay system quite 
naturally results in both excessive turnover and quality 
deficits. The Committee believed that further patchwork 
of the present system was not the answer. It proposed in- 
stead a basic modernization of compensation practices to 
place them in tune with our own times. 

The proposed basic rates of pay involve both theoretical 
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and practical concepts. On the theoretical side they include 

these ideas: 

© Without basic patriotism on the part of its members 

there can be no armed forces, Yet, in time of peace, pa- 
triotism alone is not sufficient motivation for a career in 
the armed services. 
The incentives in the system must bear a relationship 
to the effort or contribution of the individual. They 
should encourage meritorious performance and advance- 
ment to higher responsibilities, yet appropriately recog- 
nize increased productivity resulting from experience in 
a given level of responsibility. 

{ The beginning compensation at each level of responsi- 
bility should exceed that provided for any subordinate 
level. 

{ The levels of compensation should bear a reasonable 
relationship to those paid people elsewhere in similar 
positions or occupations. 

| The system should allow for rapid and equitable adjust- 
ment to compensate for changes in the national econ- 
omy. 

7 Practical concepts considered 


On the practical side these concepts were considered: 

National policy presently imposes an obligation for mili- 
itary service. This fact bears directly upon all persons 
in their initial period of service. Consequently, no revision 
was made in the present pay rate more a for initial “com- 
pulsory” service, and no effort was made to adjust those 
rates to a level realistically competitive with their civilian 
counterparts. This provided a point of departure in con- 
structing the proposed new pay scales. 

For the compensation of the top levels of military re- 
sponsibility, there appear to be practical limits which are 
dictated by national custom. Therefore, the compensation 
for these grades is only remotely related to that provided 
satauuble positions in private industry. 

American industry, in its middle management areas, 
which in a broad sense compare with military positions of 
the middle zones, provides an average 3 per cent pay in- 
crease per year for experience in grade and 13 per cent in- 
crease for promotion to each higher level of responsibility. 

Finally, any increases in money requirements resulting 
from modernizing pay should be more than returned by 
the increased eliciency to result from the change. In other 
words, pay modernization should show a net profit to the 
Nation. 

Based upon these theoretical and practical concepts the 
Committee recommended these rates of basic military pay. 

Note the addition of two grade levels, E-8 and E-9, 
for enlisted personnel. These recognize that under our 
present system, where E-1 and E-2 are essentially trainees, 
the remaining five grades afford an inadequate pricing 
base for the range of skills in our technically advanced 
forces. 

The top officer grades 0-9 and 0-10 are not new, but they 
have not yet been fully recognized for pay purposes. 

Entry pay level in each grade exceeds top pay of the 
lower grades within that career. 

The in-grade pay increases in the enlisted grades and in 
officer grades 0-1 to 0-6 are aligned to the normal number 
of years the individual should remain in grade in accord- 
ance with enlisted promotion practice or with OPA 1947 
criteria. It was assumed that enlisted service beyond twenty 
years would be on a highly selective basis. Officers would 
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normally complete thirty years. 

The increased pay upon promotion is significant, Par- 
ticularly apietethy is the pay increase from 0-1 to 0-2 
and from E4 to E. 5 which fall at the critical retention 
points. 

A pay supplemental is added above grade 0-4 which is 
not considered in retirement pay or in educational tours 
of duty less than thirty days. This is a practical concession 
to economy. 

Of paramount significance is the fact that the schedule 
for each career—ofhicer, warrant or enlisted—provides appro- 
priate increases with professional advancement and ma- 
turity. The top pay goals are truly attractive to the am- 
bitious, capable young man who is instinctively drawn 
to a military career but who, in justice to himself and his 
family, now seeks more lucrative civil pursuits as soon as 
his obligated service is over. 


Leadership is a skill 


The Committee believed that commissioned, warrant and 
enlisted status is each a career within itself, each with its 
primary emphasis on special talents. Progression from en- 
listed to warrant or commissioned status should, of course, 
continue. However, selection should be made at an age or 
to a grade where the selected individual will serve with 
his contemporaries in age and receive pay based solely upon 
his level of responsibility in his new career. 

The Committee distinctly did not recommend an across- 
the-board pay raise. It was modernizing a system. It was 
recasting personnel management's most important tool. 
Until this was accomplished, a general raise alone would 
have defeated the principles upon which modernization 
is based. The modernized system is readily amenable to 
a percentage change whenever circumstances justify. When 
prepared, this proposal would have resulted in pay increase 
for only 39 per cent of service personnel, An equal number 
would have been frozen in present pay until they advanced 
to higher levels of responsibility, because what they now 
receive is equal to or higher than that provided for their 
position under the modernized system. 

The tables contain the fundamental Committee military 
pay recommendation. There are, however, other facets of 
pay which they considered and which concern us. 

The Committee considered that enlisted career patterns 
present situations in which not only combat leadership but 
also technical skill may be the primary qualification. A 
technical skill does not necessarily mean some new and 
strange military skill. In my opinion, competent enlisted 
leadership in ground combat, with our technically ad- 
vanced weapons, involves many such skills. Enlisted pay 
should recognize these skill differences without mandatorily 
requiring concurrent rank advances. The committee pro- 
posed to accomplish this action by use of “proficiency pay.” 
This device permits one or two pay-grade advances without 
accompanying military rank advance. It was recommended 
for controlled application to not more than 15 per cent of 
the enlisted work force. It was viewed as a potent device 
to retain skilled leaders and technical specialists. It would 
encourage personnel in surplus fields to seek qualification 
in and transfer to shortage skills. Finally it could be used 
to recognize significantly outstanding performance in any 
field. As I think we recognize, this pay device would assist 
in solving some of the retention problems so forcefully illus- 
trated by Specialist Parker [see page 58]. 
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{n contrast to the enlisted career, the Committee believed 
that the primary skill of commissioned officers is leadership 
in its broadest military sense. This leadership skill requires 
proficiency in a variety of techniques and specialties. Dif- 
ferentials in officer pay, based upon technical skill quali- 
fication, were viewed as not conducive to developing the 
kind of officer corps needed and not in the best interests 
of the services. While not denying those that now exist, 
the Committee tempered the effect of those differentials and 
recommended no new ones. 


Supplementary compensation 


The Committee recommended continuation of existing 
rates of hazardous duty pay and proposed only necessary 
percentage conversions where those rates are now related 
directly to basic pay. 

The Committee recognized that the present officer corps 
contains large numbers of Army Reserve officers and that 
for the indefinite future these officers will comprise at least 
50 per cent of the corps. To provide increased and selective 
retention beyond obligated service, the Committee pro- 
posed Term Retention Contracts for Reserve officers. These 
contracts provided bonuses of two months’ base pay per 
year for time served under contract, to a maximum of two 
years’ pay at separation. 

The items enumerated were those which the Cordiner 
Committee urgently recommended for immediate attention. 
The Committee went further, however, and recommended 
these actions: 
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Continue existing reenlistment bonus authority, apply- 
ing it to the new pay rates but retaining its present $2,000 
limitation to one individual in his total career. 

Retain the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, but require 
the services to take effective action to ensure use of leave 
to maintain the health and well-being of the forces rather 
than permit its accumulation for payment. 

Establish an incentive pay for duty in remote and iso- 
lated areas or in areas of extreme climatic hardship. 

Readjust quarters allowances to align them with market 
costs as reflected in the Consumer Price Index of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Reestablish and maintain appropriate fringe benefits— 
medical, dental, exchange and commissary, travel allow- 
ances, and similar items. The Committee pointed out that 
the career attraction of this feature of military compensation 
has Jost its punch as similar civilian benefits have overtaken 
the military. 

In terms of costs of these proposals, the Committee rec- 
ognizes that the major expenditure would stem from the 
interim pay measures. However, it stated clearly: “This 
Committee is of the opinion that the increaed effectiveness 
and reduced turnover which would result from the rec- 
ommendations would offset the costs involved.” 

We can sum up the Cordiner Committee’s work by say- 
ing that it has attracted national attention to the criticality 
of the military manpower situation. It emphasized that mod- 
ernization of compensation practices is the key to solving 
the problem and it proposed a logical practical solution. 


The Price of Proficiency in the U. S. Army 


DON BELDING, Moderator 
Council of Trustees, AUSA 


Question—We have heard much discussion of the 
Cordiner Committee. I would like to ask General Booth 
what is the Army’s primary position on the adoption of 
these proposals? 

Gen. Boorn—The Army participated in assisting the 
committee in developing the proposals . . . we had an 
Assistant Secretary and a major general that were part 
and parcel of the committee. The Department of the 
Army has expressed approval of the principles and concepts 
of the Cordiner Committee. 

Question—What is the current status of the Cordiner 
Committee proposal? 

Mr. Betpinc—Could you give that to us, Colonel Wick- 
ham? 

Cor. WicxuamM—It might be beneficial to go back a 
little way and bring you up to date on the present status 
so far as I know it. As mentioned, the proposals were de- 
veloped in close coordination with all the services. As 
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early as 20 March Mr. Wilson made certain proposals to 
the Bureau of the Budget, which were subsequently re- 
turned to him. On 8 May the final report of the Committee 
was presented formally to Mr. Wilson, who in receiving it 
said that it represented a long-range program for all the 
military services. 

Also, on 8 May a bill was introduced in the Senate con- 
taining all the proposals of the Cordiner Committee. Sub- 
sequently, five different bills, each containing the entire 
Cordiner proposal, were introduced into the House of 
Representatives. 

Sometime later in the summer the Senate decided to 
hold, or at least initiate, hearings on these recommendations. 
On 21 August a subcommittee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee devoted an entire day to hearing Mr. Cordiner, 
who very eloquently propounded his philosophy as out- 
lined in the proposals in the formal report. 

The Committee indicated that it would continue hear- 
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ings in the following sessions of this Congress. Very 
informally, as staff officers sometimes do, I learned that 
there is considerable interest in this program, both 
Congress and elsewhere. 

Mr. Betpinc—Do | hear another question? 

Question—I am Colonel Foley of the 82d Airborne Di- 
vision. Will the proposed Cordiner legislation, if enacted, 
solve the Army’s personnel problems? 

Mr. Becpinc—I don’t know a better gentleman to an 
swer that than General Booth. 

Gen. Boorn—I don’t think there is any one particular 
thing that will solve all the Army's personnel problems. 
However, I think that the Cordiner proposal and the legisla 
tion to support the Cordiner report will go a very long 
way towards solving a lot of our problems in the personnel 
field. 

You may recall that I said there were other things be 
sides pay that needed to be handled—housing and fringe 
benefits have been mentioned but I think that in a 
great part the Cordiner pay program will solve our prob 
lems in the immediate future. 

Question—I would like to ask Specialist First Class 
Parker a question. 

Do you know of any men who have left the service who 
have been sorry they left? 

Spl Parker—Yes, sir. Many of them—in fact in the 
past three years a majority of them—would have stayed in 
the service if promotions were not so slow. Promotions mean 
money and a majority of these men are married and have 
families. In our unit alone we have forty-five per cent of 
the company living off the post with their families, plus 
a good many men living in barracks without their families 
with them. The main thing is the high cost of living and 
not enough money to get along on. 

Mr. Becpinc—But they are doing better now and they 
are not sorry they left the Service? They would rather 
have stayed in the Service, but they were not able to 
because they did not have the money? 

Spl Parxer—I believe some of them would have liked to 
stay, but they had to think of their families. 

Question—Mr. Chairman, my question is addressed to 
General Booth. 

What effect will the current reduction-in-force program 
have on the DA position on the Cordiner legislation? 

Gen. Boorn—I have heard people state that because of 
our current reduction in force there is no further need for 
Cordiner legislation for an increase pay since we no 
longer have a retention requirement. 

I say that that is an entirely invalid argument and abso 
lutely wrong. 

In the hrst place, in order keep a vigorous ofhcer 
corps, you have to continue to have new blood at the 
bottom. You have to keep on getting your second lieutenants 
in year after year. No matter what the size of the Army 
from year to year you must get new blood in if 
Therefore, 
the retention feature that is built into the Cordiner proposal 
is even more necessary if we are to get the quality of 
people we want. 


may be 
you are going to keep a vigorous organization. 


The same is true for enlisted men. We want good men 
who will serve three, four or five years after they complete 
their first two years. We still want to attract these men, 
regardless of the size of the Army. And further than that, 
this reduction in force has caused a terrific impact on the 
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morale of the Army, It will have a tendency to discourage 
those who have come in to stay with the Army. The 
Cordiner Committee proposals in my estimation are more 
required now than they were before the reduction in force. 

Question—My question is addressed to Colonel Wick 
ham. 

In your discussion of the Cordiner Committee's findings, 
I believe you did not bring up that part of the findings 
that determined that one of the most significant ways of 
obtaining retention was a significant increase at the higher 
levels which would give younger civilian engineers a 
chance to look ahead to the time when they would get 
pay commensurate with, or at least in striking distance of, 
what they would get on the outside . . . 

Would you confirm that? I feel the biggest danger is 

» brush aside the essentials of the Cordiner Committee 
we and put in a sop of a very minor across-the-board 
increase, which will mean nothing in accomplishing the 
objectiy e. 

Cor. WickHAM 
services, 


After studying the pay situation in the 
the Cordiner Committee was convinced that a 
major defect of the present system is excessive compression 


of the pay scale—inadequate differences between the pay 


for successively higher grades. This defect denies proper 
pay goals as incentives for career achievement. The Com 
mittee, in its recommendations, sought to correct this defect 
and did so by providing more attractive pay for those 
achieving higher rank with its accompanying responsi 
bilities. 

In his presentation to the Congressional sub-committee 
on 21 August Mr. Cordiner stressed again and again that 
the kind of youth we seek for a military career evaluates 
that career in terms of its lifetime prospects—goals which 
can be achieved and the rewards that go with them. The 
pay a man receives at the outset of a career is not the deter 
mining factor, It is rather the total package of lifetime 
prospects. This why the Committee felt so strongly that 
senior grades must carry reasonably attractive monetary 
rewards. 

With our present pay system, many men, both officer 
and enlisted, are discouraged with the career when they 
look at the financial circumstances of their respected 
superiors and compare them with those of men of similar 
abilities and responsibilities in civil life. 


Robert Chase Geffs, President, Los Angeles Chapter, AUSA, and 
Secretary Brucker 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 





Strategy, Weapons and Policy 


The Order of Importance 


DR. FRANK BARNETT, Moderator 


Director of Research, The 


AY I suggest that the civilians present pretend, for the 
next hour and forty-five that they are at- 
tending a national strategy seminar at that superbly man 
aged educational institution called the Army War College 
and that they were sent there by their corporations and law 
firms to think seriously, as civilians, about the problems of 
national strategy. 
That may seem to be fantasy. But it is all too probable 
that, unless Atherican brainpower, outside of Government 


minutes, 


as well as inside, gives more attention to the question of 
strategy, then the question of survival need not be an- 
“survival” deliberately, recognizing 
that the word is often misapplied today by speakers who 
tell us the nation will not survive if we do not balance the 
budget. 


swered., I use the word 


Today, “survival” has regained its true meaning, 

which refused to make mini- 
mum sacrifices to support Hannibal, was preoccupied with 
business-as-usual and refused to take seriously 


ing) did not survive. 


in the sense that Carthage 
Cato’s warn 


Survival is on our agenda, because for the first time in 
history an Asiatic conqueror stands on the American fron 
tier. Owing to science, the Atlantic Ocean is no wider than 
the Rio the Pacific is no broader than Lake Mich- 
igan. The wastelands of the north and the Gulf of Mexico 
can be bridged by Soviet science. We Americans are face 
to face with the descendants of Genghis Khan; and un- 
fortunately for twentieth-century descendants of 
Genghis Khan are no longer a rude barbarian horde. 

They are disciplined in science, armed with engineer- 
ing, schooled in economics and political theory. They speak 
many languages. They have 
literature, art, 


Grande; 


us the 


to use education, 
anthropology, and even religion, as 
weapons of subversion. In short, the Communists have 
suborned almost every form of human activity to the cause 
of conflict, which gives them infinite variety in their strat 
egies and weapons systems. The Soviets, with this infinite 
variety, can keep their atomic powder dry and advance 
their cause by political penetration, guerrilla warfare, 
coup d’ état, sabotage and the other instruments of political 
and psychological strategy; whereas, America appears to 
be preoccupied with one weapons system. We have the 
choice, in any specific crisis, of surrendering piecemeal 
or threatening to cremate the earth. 
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learned 
trade, 


Richardson Foundation 


In talking about this family group of “strategy, weapons 
and policy,’ it is important to remember who is head of 
the household. Woe to any nation whose strategy is the 
handmaiden of weaponry or whose policy is the “bondser 

vant of both! It is self-evident that policy must be master 

of the manor and should employ as many strategies and 
as diverse weapons as are required for the job. Policy, in 
turn, is subordinate to a higher concept if policy is to be 
effective. Rational policy obviously depends on a correct 
assessment of enemy capabilities and intentions, and an 
adequate philosophy for interpreting those facts. Policy 
geared to the wrong assumptions is as likely to invite dis- 
aster as policy tli to a particular technology. 

It is in this realm of assumptions or philosophy of history 
that Americans tend to be erratic and overconfident. In 
spite of a library of evidence to the contrary, we find it 
somehow difficult to believe that the contest with Moscow 
is really a struggle for survival, rather than some variation 
of the Olympic Games. Whether we talk about liberation 
or containment, our policy by any name remains some 
form of “hopeful coexistence.” This means that our 
policy has been harnessed to the enemy's strategy; for from 
Moscow's point of view, hopeful coexistence is not an 
end in itself as it is to us, but a means for nonmilitary con- 
quest. Woe to any nation whose policy is the prisoner or 
plaything of an opponent's strategy! 

This Association is rendering a distinct service to the 
nation as a whole by inviting General Sarnoff, Dr. Kis 
singer, and Dr. Libby bring the subject of Strategy, 
Weapons and Policy before the general public. One may 
hope that this debate will continue in other open forums, 
not necessarily confined to the military. Strategy, sacrifice, 
and survival are issues for private groups as well as govern 
ment; for, in a free society, strategy, policy and the use of 
weapons ultimately rest on notional will and resolution. 
Indeed, the continuation of Western civilization may now 
depend i increasingly, not only on an agonizing reappraisal of 
priorities and the structure of government in the national 
security field, but on the managerial skills, political dex 
terity, economic drive, and sheer will to survive of civilian 
components, which in a democracy often predetermine the 
uses to which science and strategy can be applied by the 
professional military. The Soviet betrayals after Yalta, 
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the evasion inherent in the Berlin airlift, the stalemate in 
Korea—those problems might have been resolved by science 
and strategy. The missing ingredients were accurate as- 
sessment of ultimate enemy intentions, moral courage, and 
belief in ourselves. History reveals that weapons without 
will power are like a foreign policy without a purpose. 

Khrushchev & Company have reemphasized the dictum 
that war is a continuation of policy by other means. Indeed, 
from the Soviet's point of view, politics is a continuation 
of war by other means. Moreover, in modern instruments 
of mass media, psychological skills and Pavlovian tech- 
niques, they have found new tools for the conflict manage- 
ment of the twentieth century 

Clausewitz, who was a gentleman, had at least one thing 
in common with Khrushchev, Hitler, Lenin and Stalin. 
All these men argued that trial by arms on the battlefield 
is only a minor part of warfare. To them, conflict between 
nations is not limited to an artillery duel, a bayonet charge, 
or a clash between naval vessels and aircraft. Indeed, they 
believed that the struggle for power is waged primarily 
through politics, “education,” propaganda, fifth columns 
and, again, sheer will power. 

In their view, the battle is three quarters over when the 
guns begin to fire. Therefore, the true military genius la- 
bors to break his opponent's will to resist well in advance 
of a formal declaration of war. The Communists, like the 
Nazis, through ideological and political techniques, try 
to demoralize enemy troops, compromise enemy statesmen, 
and confuse the enemy’s civilian leadership. The master 
of the Hitler-Khrushchev style of warfare cloaks his own 
preparation for conquest in a peace offensive or offers to 
expand trade. 

National strategy today obviously involves everyone. 
Soviet science has shattered our monopoly on atomic power. 
In recent weeks the Communists have launched an earth 
satellite, tested hydrogen warheads, and announced the 
successful firing of a long-range ballistic missile. They have 
built the world’s second largest navy. Their submarine 
fleets, capable of shelling our coastal cities with guided mis- 


siles, are far more formidable than the Nazi wolf packs 
that nearly severed the Anglo-American lifeline at the 
beginning of World War II. They are closing the gap in 
heavy industry. They seem to be ahead in certain areas 
of basic research and engineering. 

If national strategy involves everyone, conversely, the 
actions and beliefs of private citizens influence strategy. 
The climate of opinion in our democracy can inhibit or 
help statesmen and policy-makers in making command 
decisions. Strategy is no longer confined to military science, 
or battlefield maneuvers, or the plans of a general staff. It 
now relates to the integrated management of a nation’s 
political, economic, educational, industrial and ideological 
resources. The era of guided missiles and potential gun 
platforms in outer space is also the age of intercontinental 
mass communication, political warfare, psychological skills 
and the manipulation and control of public opinion. This 
means, surely, that the era of gleaming missiles may turn 
out to be an era of guerrilla warfare and the return of 
the infantry soldier to a new and more important role. 

When the front is everywhere, strategy must embrace 
public opinion, the morale of our allies, our belief in our 
own values. Propaganda today can convert American allies 
into neutrals and neutrals into Soviet satellites. Economic 
penetration can block our access to strategic war materials 
and overseas markets. Soviet infiltration into Afro-Asian 
parliaments can deny us the use of military bases abroad. 
At home, disguised Communist activity can disorient pol- 
icy, sabotage national will and paralyze the country with 
confusion and doubt. 

Owing to Nazi and Communist techniques for com- 
bining military might with infiltration, subversion and prop- 
aganda, this has rightly been called the Century of Total 
War. It follows that, in the face of ubiquitous and subtle 
forms of Soviet aggression, efforts to safeguard the peace 
must be equally comprehensive. Defense against the ap- 
paratus of Communist conflict management requires the 
energies of private citizens as well as government. And I 
think that is the rationale for this panel. 


Strategy and Our Allies 


BRIG. GEN. DAVID SARNOFF 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


HE part of the subject assigned to me for discussion is 

“The Importance of Allies in Their Relation to U. S. 
Strategy and Policy.” If my remarks do not correspond to 
the precise wording of the title, 1 hope you may regard 
them, nevertheless, as pertinent to the main theme of our 
Conference. 

That we cannot dispense with allies is, of course, too 
obvious to require elaboration. Whatever isolationist illu- 
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sions may have survived the Second World War have been 
washed out by a decade of headlong progress in aero- 
nautics, electronics and nuclear science. 

We live in a world so shrunken that political and social 
explosions anywhere produce instant and frequently seri- 
ous tremors everywhere. Like it or not, we have become 
in large measure our brother's keeper. Areas on the world 
map which not long ago seemed too remote and exotic 
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to interest anyone but archaeologists end anthropologists 
have now become items of front- -page news, objects of 
Cold War rivalry and seedbeds of international trouble. 

One of the main objectives of Soviet intrigue and diplo- 
macy has been to isolate the United States by stripping it 
of friends and allies. Every symptom of free-world disunity 
—of what the Communists cal] “contradictions in the camp 
of imperialism’”—brings joy to the Kremlin. Moscow has 
used everything from cajolery to blackmail in its drive to 
break up Nato and other defensive alliances. It has not 
hesitated to make naked threats of nuclear annihilation 
against country after country aligned with the West. 

This concentration of enemy effort should be sufficient 
proof of the critical importance, at our end, of strengthen- 
ing existing alliances and winning new friends among the 
so-called uncommitted nations. Every affirmation of free- 
world solidarity is a body blow to Soviet policy. But the 
allies, actual and potential, whom I propose to emphasize, 
are in another and too often neglected dimension. 

I refer not to nations but to peoples: to millions of men 
and women on the dark side of the Iron and Bamboo cur- 
tains who hate their Soviet chains and whose cause is 
therefore our cause. They are the secret legions of freedom 
deployed on farms and in factories, in schools and offices, 
in the Armed Forces and even in the ranks of the ruling 
parties, throughout the Soviet empire. 

This week marks an anniversary at once glorious and 
tragic. It was in the last week of October one year ago 
that the people of Hungary made their thrilling bid for 
freedom. Those who scoffed at the possibility that the victims 
of Communist dictatorship could ever rise against their 
masters received a flaming answer, as they had received 


it a few months earlier in Poznan, Poland, and three years 
before in East Germany and in Siberian slave camps like 
Vorkuta. 
We know, 
people have not surrendered in their hearts, and await 
only a favorable opportunity to strike again. Tanks and 
machine guns can impose sullen obedience but not alle- 


as the Kremlin knows, that the Hungarian 


giance. And we know that the same explosive forces of 
discontent and despair, the same God-given hungers for 
freedom and human dignity, are maturing under the sur- 
face of every other Communist-held land, including Rus- 
sia itself. 

It has long been my conviction that those who plan our 
strategy and policy should at all times take this element 
in the ‘world equation into their calculations. Internal ten- 
sions on every level of Soviet society represent the weakest 
links in the Kremlin’s chain of power and therefore our 
greatest opportunity for making common cause with the 
direct victims of Communism. 

For many years we have seen the fateful contest be- 
tween two worlds on which depends the future not alone 
of our own country but of the human race. On at least 
one front of this complex struggle, the one involving com- 
munications, | have been not only an onlooker but a par- 
ticipant. And it has seemed to me increasingly clear that 
the contest is essentially a war of ideas. Abstractly, this has 
been so widely acknowledged that it has the ring of a 
platitude. But concretely, we have not yet translated the 
platitude into policy and action of the necessary potency 
and on the necessary scale. 

At the conclusion of World War II we witnessed the 
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emergence of two spectacular species of force, seemingly 
at the very opposite ends of the spectrum of power. One 
was technological, dramatized in V-]1 and V-2 missiles in 
the European theatre, and in the first atomic bombs on 
the other side of the globe. The other was ideological, 
manifest in the thunderous clash of isms, the collapse of 
old colonial empires, the dynamic Soviet challenge to the 
very foundations of our civilization. Since then, both 
species have unfolded and expanded at a dizzying pace. 

At the technological end, we have seen breath-taking 
aeronautic, electronic and nuclear progress, now converg- 
ing in a climactic weapon: the Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile capable of delivering unprecedented destruction 
and death from any point on this earth to any other point. 
The artificial “moon,” launched by the Soviets early this 
month, which circles our globe every 95 minutes, is a 
symbol of scientific achievement packed with peril to the 
human race. 

At the ideological end, the unfolding has crystallized in 
what has come to be called the Cold War—in political 
offensives, propaganda duels, psychological campaigns, wars 
of nerves. Taken together, these are changing the patterns 
of human society more deeply than did any shooting war 
in our recorded past. 

Technology and ideology—these span the fields of ten- 
sion now prevailing everywhere. Though so different in 
character—one being in the domain of matter, the other in 
the domain of mind and spirit—they are nevertheless part 
of a single challenge. The penalty for ignoring or under- 
rating the ideological end and concentrating almost en- 
tirely on the technological end of the great span, can be 
total defeat. The surest way to prevent it is to win the 
Cold War. For we can freeze to death as well as burn to 
death. 

The alarming fact is that, in the free world today, there 
is nowhere near the concentration on the ideological front 
that there is on the technological front. At first, in the 
immediate postwar years, we ignored both sections of the 
span. We dismantled our magnificent military machine 
and at the same time gave unimpeded right of way to 
Communist mischief in both Europe and Asia. It took a 
series of major disasters—the conquest of Czechoslovakia, 
the fall of China, the Korean aggression—to splinter our 
smugness, 

Belatedly and reluctantly we recognized the reality of 
the Cold War and the danger of a Hot War. So we went 
to the aid of Greece, launched the Marshall Plan, under- 
took the building of defensive alliances, and started large- 
scale military programs. 

Sputnik—the Soviet-made satellite—streaking through 
our American skies, is significant proof that Russia is mak- 
ing greater and faster progress in technology than was 
expected even by some of our experts. We have seen, too, 
how cleverly and swiftly the Communist leaders exploit 
their technological advances to create a psychological im- 
pact upon people everywhere. 

Cold Facts of the Cold War 

Because military forces and weapons in the hands of 
ruthless dictators represent a more familiar type of men- 
ace, our people over the years have been more readily 
aroused to organize and sacrifice in this area. The ide- 
ological challenge seemed somehow too vague and esoteric 
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to galvanize us into full action. The pervasive fear of 
nuclear war, in fact, fostered the delusion that we were 
enjoying peace, though in truth our world, our interests, 
our system of human values were under continuous as- 
sault. 

Not without bruised egos, we have gone through several 
binges of wishful thinking. Recall how recently, after 
Stalin’s death, some people hailed the end of the Cold 
War because of a supposed New Look and a Diplomacy 
of Smiles in Moscow. Then something called the “Geneva 
spirit” was born on a Swiss summit. That blithe spirit, 
alas, had already departed by the time Khrushchev and 
Bulganin came to England to celebrate its birth. 

Only this July, when old-timers like Molotov and Kag- 
anovich bit the dust, our mood was one of hopeful specu- 
lation. The hope applied in particular to the talks on dis- 
armament then under way in London, talks that soon 
thereafter petered out in the usual futility. 

One after another these desperate hopes have foundered 
on the rocks of Communist inflexibility of purpose. The 
temporary balmy weather has not melted the ice of the 
Cold War. Soviet foreign policy just now is as tough and 
aggressive, its blasts against the free nations are as chill 
and blustery, as in some of the nastiest Stalin seasons. 

Gromyko at the United Nations Assembly still made 
some of the familiar noises about “peaceful coexistence,” 
but he left no doubt that we could have that blessed com- 
modity only on strictly Communist terms. Since the 
launching of Russia’s artificial satellite, Khrushchev has 
joined this chorus by suggesting a Two-Power deal, over 
the heads of our allies. Red propaganda continues to play 
variations on the theme of “relaxing tensions” but it is 
only background music while the Communists go on 
steadily blowing up little troubles into big ones. Moscow, 
in short, exploits our yearning for peace, as the best way 
of destroying any sense of urgency, on our part, in rela- 
tion to the political struggle. 

Soviet Russia's influence in world affairs is growing. 
For the first time in history, Russia has obtained a foot- 
hold in the Middle East and thereby in the entire Mediter- 
ranean. Its naval ships prowl the Mediterranean and the 
Red Seas, while Soviet arms and planes and submarines 
pour into Egypt, Syria and Yemen. Communists have 
won control in a key state in India and in British Guiana; 
pro-Western leaders have been ousted in Ceylon; Mos- 
cow's influence grows apace in Indonesia; Red China has 
intensified its pressures on Burma, South Vietnam and 


other neighbors. 


Only two weeks ago, the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, publicly voiced anxiety about the con- 
tinuing Soviet infiltration and subversion “in most of the 


countries of Asia and Africa.” He said: “This process is 
going on. How far it has got varies. But the Communist 
forces are at work, eating away—an implacable, unrelenting 
onward movement.” 

Most serious of all, in the context of the war of ideas, 
the Communists retain substantial initiative in the propa- 
ganda duel, often to the point of monopoly. Despite its 
barbarous behavior in Hungary, Soviet Russia still gets 
away with the outrageous pose of champion of anti-colonial 
movements in Asia and Africa. Even while brandishing 
its ballistic missile and its space satellite, it is accepted by 
millions the world over as the noble champion of peace 
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and nuclear disarmament. The spokesmen of freedom and 
genuine peace are still on the defensive. 


The Critical Time Element 


Time for an adequate Cold War offensive—not a mere 
holding action but an offensive geared to victory—is run- 
ning out. If we are to prevent defeat in this area we must 
intensify our efforts in the field of psychological warfare, 
which I prefer to call psychological peacefare. 

Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, concluded a recent address in San Fran- 
cisco with these words: “The people of Russia, if given 
the time to continue their evolution to freedom out of the 
narrow bounds of Communist dictatorship, will them 
selves help to find a peaceful solution.” He put his finger 
on the most important “if’—the time element. 

For the shadow of the ultimate weapon grows more 
ominous on the horizons of human affairs. If we are to 
win the Cold War, or at least obtain the upper hand in 
it, this must be done before mankind is overwhelmed by 
the holocaust of hydrogen war. 

And this brings me back to the technological pole in 
that arch of power. The Kremlin recently announced a 
successful test of an Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, and 
claimed that it had reached its target area “a huge distance” 
away. 

The Moscow announcement on the ICBM may be 
exaggerated but it is not safe to rely on that assumption. 
The crucial fact is that the perfection of this weapon is 
now inevitable. Both sides know its principles and tech- 
niques. It is only a matter of time, therefore, before both 
sides have an operational missile, after which its mass 
production will become as routine as the present produc- 
tion of atomic bombs. Here, again, the time element is 
all-important. 


Dangers of ‘Dreadful Parity’ 


Because electronics is at the heart of this weapon, I 
have been close enough to its development to believe that 
this climax will be reached within five years, and possibly 
sooner. At that point the prime rivals will have achieved 
the stalemate that figures in my own mind as Dreadful 
Parity. 

An edifice of wishful thinking has been erected on that 
Dreadful Parity. But I, for one, am convinced that it rests 
on shifting sands, not on the granite of reality. The argu- 
ment goes that with each side capable of annihilating the 
other, war will have become “impossible”—“unthinkable” 
is the consoling word most often used. 

The argument makes logic. But unhappily logic is not 
the final or even the main ingredient in the conduct of 
men and nations. Emotion, raised to a pitch of hysteria by 
the very magnitude of the menace, may vanquish reason. 
Catastrophe could be touched off by miscalculation. The 
temptation to strike a sudden knockout blow may prove 
insuperable to madmen in places of power, to paranoiac 
fanatics, to dictators in a mood of desperation. We can- 
not know who will be Khrushchev’s successor in the Krem- 
lin, nor how soon he may appear. 

Secretary of State Dulles makes an ominous observa- 
tion in an article in the October issue of Foreign Affairs. 
“Such weapons,” he writes, “might in the future get into 
the hands of irresponsible dictators and be used as a form 
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of international blackmail.” They may, indeed, and that 
opens up another vista of danger in the hour of Dreadful 
Parity. 

What if Red China, with a Soviet gift of missiles in its 
possession, chooses to end the impasse in Formosa or 
Korea at one blow? What if a Nasser, or some new pocket- 
edition Hitler who may emerge in the interim, has a nerv- 
ous finger on the pushbutton of thermonuclear doom? 
What starts as blackmail can end as bombing 

No doubt it is true that “nobody wants a third world 
war.” It is the kind of generalization, however, that breeds 
dangerous complacency. In effect it enables the Com- 
munists to operate with impunity as long as their aggres- 
sions are too small in scope, and well enough spaced in 
time, to avoid the showdown. 

Moscow is too wise to risk a challenge so immense and 
alarming that free peoples will be shocked into armed 
resistance. Instead it spreads its challenge thin—in a series 
of moves, no single one of which would provoke or justify 
war. Yet the sum-total of seemingly minor and unrelated 
Soviet victories could amount to absolute defeat for the 
West. When the current Syrian episode, for instance, is 
evaluated a few years hence in the mosaic of an array of 
“Syrias,” it may be recognized as infinitely more provoca- 
tive than it looks right now. 

Two Vital Principles 

It seems to me vital that we grasp two principles: First, 
the more “unthinkable” a final showdown becomes, the 
more successful the Soviets will be in their strategy of 
nibbling on what remains of our freedom and independ- 
ence. Second, the more terrifying weapons become, the 
more effective Communist strategy of 
timidation. 


becomes the 


Che dangers inherent in both these strategies have been 
immensely enlarged by the Soviet triumph in launching 
the first artificial satellite. Its military importance is not 
immediate. But its psychological impact is immediate and 
can be very harmful. It adds enormously to Soviet Russia’s 
capacity to frighten small nations into neutralism or sub- 
mission and to exact political blackmail from some big 
nations. More than ever before, a world with its eyes fixed 
upon the Soviet-made “moon” will be inclined to yield on 
a piecemeal basis rather than risk war. 

Let us grant, for argument’s sake, that a military stale- 
mate would cancel out the chance of a decision by a Hot 
War, as so many believe it will. Doesn’t this, in common 
sense, imply that the decision will be sought by the Com- 
munists on another level, by other means? The importance 
of the Cold War would actually be multiplied a hundred- 
fold. And this makes the struggle, by means short of total 
war, Our paramount concern. 


The Great Need—To Win the Cold War 


[he stakes are too high to gamble survival on the thin 
margin of hope that logic will prevail. For even sheer 
accident may wash out hopes geared to logic. We must 
do all we can to prevent a Hot War and | firmly believe 
that the surest way to prevent it is to fight and win the 
Cold War. 

After all, we are not without opportunities for taking 
the initiative. The Soviet empire is wracked by inner pres- 
sures, problems and dangers. The enemy expertly ex- 
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ploits our internal tensions, yet his own tensions are vastly 
greater. 

The moral prestige of Soviet Communism—after the 
disclosures of Stalin’s crimes during twenty-five of the 
forty Soviet years, and after the barbarous suppression of 
the Hungarian people—is lower than ever before. It has 
taken a nose dive especially within the Communist world 
itself. The Soviet intellectuals, whose number is growing 
larger all the time, are reaching out more courageously 
for some mental and creative freedoms. Students and 
young people generally are ever bolder in asking questions 
and rejecting party-line answers. The peasantry still re- 
mains unreconciled to its collectivized fate. The people's 
elementary needs for food, clothes, housing, everyday con- 
sumer goods are still being met with promissory notes that 
are being repeatedly renewed rather than fulfilled. Mean- 
while, the murderous struggle for power among the hier- 
archs goes on without abatement. 

Khrushchev and his henchmen are caught in a dilemma. 
Their economy and the rise of a newly educated man- 
agerial class require some degree of personal freedom and 
initiative. But when the terror is relaxed, all the pent-up 
hostility of the people breaks to the surface in demands 
that threaten the survival of the regime. So their policy 
swings in panic between gestures of moderation and re- 
newals of terror. 

This certainly does not mean that we can sit back and 
wait for Communism to disintegrate from within. That 
would be to forget the time element—the ticking clock of 
the coming Dreadful Parity. No, we must and can hasten 
the processes of disintegration with every resource at our 
disposal moral, psychologic: il, political, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic. We must make common cause with the millions 
of Communist victims already our allies and draw tens 
of millions more into the alliance. We must increase pres 
sures against the Soviets from every possible direction. 
There is a Nato for combined Military Defense. Is it too 
much to hope that a Nato can be formed for combined 
operations on Political Defense? 

I believe that we have possibly five years within which 
to take the necessary steps to head off catastrophe for the 
human race. But the perils we face and the urgency of 
the situation, admonish us not to waste even five minutes 
of this precious time. The free world under American 
leadership must concentrate its best energies and resources 
on the supreme task of weakening World Communism 
from within and from outside—to the point where it ceases 
to be a peril. When this is accomplished, the United Na 
tions will have the first real opportunity to achieve agree 


ment between nations on a practical program of disarma 
ment and to establish effective safeguards against nuclear 
devastation. 


Even in this period of grace before the advent of Dread 
ful Parity, physical force will, of course, weigh heavily in 
the scales. The Soviets have invariably put | ore before 
bread and shoes, despite the serious risk to their political 
stability involved in depriving their people of bread and 
shoes. 

We must exert our best efforts to lead, and in all events 
not to fall behind in the race for weapon ascendancy. We 
must maintain well-balanced forces for air, ground and 
sea. We must resolve whatever interservice conflicts there 
may be in the field of ballistic missiles and related weap- 
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ons, and speed up their development into operational 
forms. 

We must stimulate our promising young people to 
pursue courses in science, engineering and related subjects 
and increase their opportunities to obtain an education in 
these fields. The effectiveness of modern industry, as well 
as modern weapons, depends upon an adequate supply of 
trained manpower. At the same time, the United States 
must preserve and fortify its ability to intervene quickly 
and decisively in menacing situations short of general 
war. We must preserve our economic strength and main- 
tain our financial stability. We must stockpile and protect 
the sources of vital strategic materials and help sustain 
the military health of our allies and friends. 

To attain all these objectives, we must have an in- 
formed public whose interest and criticism can be deter- 
mining factors in the struggles we confront. The freedom 
to criticize is a basic and precious right of American 
Democracy. But criticism, especially in the perilous times 
we face, should be constructive and not destructive. Where 
we do not agree with their policies or actions, we may 
criticize our responsible officials in Government and urge 
our views upon them. At the same time, we must help 


our Government to carry its heavy load of responsibility. 
We should support reasonable requests for appropriations 
that may be necessary to increase our National Security. 

The patriotism of our people, the ingenuity of our 
scientists and engineers, the skill of our labor, the efficiency 
and productive capacity of our industrial plants, and the 
dedicated men and women serving in the Armed Forces 
and in other branches of our Government, make it pos- 
sible for us to accomplish all these tasks and to maintain 
our power as the leading nation in the world. 

But physical power, by itself, is not enough. It must 
be accompanied by spiritual faith, political wisdom and 
human understanding. They must be so employed that 
the ideas and the emotions moving men become vital factors 
in determining the outcome of any conflict. This has been 
true, in varying degrees, throughout history. Today that 
truth is all-important. 

It is late, but not too late, to face up to the imperatives 
of the Cold War. In the battle for men’s minds, Soviet 
successes have been due less to the genius of the Kremlin 
than to the lethargy of the West. We can still turn the 
Kremlin’s own weapons against World Communism—and 
we can lead not from weakness but from genuine strength. 


Strategy and Policy 


DR. HENRY KISSINGER 


Executive Director, International Seminar, Harvard University 


HE subject that I have been assigned is the relationship 

between strategy and policy. No more difficult problem 
confronts the United States at the moment, not only be- 
cause of the technical, but also because of its psychological 
and political complexity. The subject is made all the more 
difficult because the requirements that are imposed on us 
run so counter to our historical experience and because, 
in fact, there is no experience on which we can draw. 

No nuclear weapon has ever been set off in wartime 
except against an enemy that was already defeated and 
who had no possibility of retaliating. The implications of 
the new technology for strategy ond policy and indeed for 
survival depend to a considerable extent on the interpre- 
tation and the strategic doctrine that we develop. 

I have said that the requirements of the present day run 
counter to our historic preconception. We have always be- 
lieved that aggression was by its nature unz ambiguous and 
that it could be dealt with by defe ating the enemy utterly 
by a strategy which can perhi aps be described as a strategy 
of revenge, in which the task of the military was to inflict 
more damage than we suffered—an amount of damage in 
any case that would destroy the opponent utterly. We had 
believed that the forces we required needed to be strong 
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enough only to hold a line while we mobilized. In all our 
recent wars, we have been fortunate enough to have had 
allies who have held a line while we mobilized not only 
our physical but also our psychological resources. 

We have been able to rely on our industrial potential to 
overcome any shortcomings of our assessment of the situ- 
ation. We have been able to believe that the balance of 
power could be changed only through transformation of 
a major nature—that we would be warned and we would 
have a chance to react. Finally, we have believed that the 
margin of victory was always clear. 

Wanted: a definition of aggression 

All these preconceptions have been overthrown by recent 
developments. We have been confronted by what can be 
described as the Soviet strategy of ambiguity, in which 
the risk always seems out of proportion to the objective, 
and which is carefully calculated to appeal to all our 
preconceptions—the things that we somehow consider moral 
and legitimate, or to objectives which, by themselves, do 
not seem to be worth a major effort. It has transpired that 
the task of our strategy has been much more to define a 
cause of war than to develop the instruments of war. We 
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have found it at least as difficult to define aggression as to 
resist it. 

We have also seen that the significance of industrial 
potential has changed considerably. In the past there was 
a certain balance between the destructiveness of weapons 
and the complexity of their means of manufacture. In those 
days it was not possible to defeat an enemy except through 
a production effort which could not be conducted in peace- 
time, or which, if it was conducted in peacetime served 
asa clear warning of the intent to attack. Today, industrial 
potential would be almost useless in the case of all-out 
war. A few weapons, relatively simple to manufacture, 
can wipe out the industrial potential almost at will. The 
result is that industrial potential is significant today only if it 
is used before a war. The showdown that we will face will 
have to be conducted with our forces in being. We cannot 
rely either on our allies or on distance to give us time 
to correct any mistakes in assessment we may make. We no 
longer have safety indicators. 

We sometimes like to think that provocation for past 
wars was relatively clear. But if we reflect, we will remem- 
ber that even World War I and World War II did not 
seem at all clear to us when they broke out. Hitler's attack 
on the international order did not take the form of an all- 
out war, but an attack on Danzig and the Polish corridor, 
which to Americans at the time did not seem worth a 
military effort. 

Also, the increasing destructiveness of nuclear technology 
has brought about the possibility of changing the inter- 
national balance of power through development entirely 
within the territory of another sovereign state. No con- 
ceivable territorial gain would have affected the interna- 
tional balance of power as has the Soviet’s acquisition of 
nuclear weapons, the means of delivery and a substantial 
missile capability. Yet since this development occurred 
within the territory of a sovereign state, it has proved im- 
possible for us to deal with it. 


The price of ‘peace’ 


And just beyond the horizon lies the picture of another 
world where many powers possess nuclear weapons and 
the means of delive ‘ring them; where, even more than today, 
everything depends on the subtlety of our conception and 
on the ability to assess our dangers and our oppportunities. 

Because these weapons have become so destructive, vic- 
tory in war has changed its meaning. We can no longer 
force an all-out showdown for we will soon be unable to 
do so. The significance of the major armaments in an all- 
out war is to keep the opponents from winning. It can 
no longer be to impose one’s will in the sense of uncon- 
ditional surrender. Because these weapons have been so 
destructive there has grown up the notion that there is no 
longer any alternative to peace; and this, too, is something 
that fits in with our preconceptions. If, however, there is 
no alternative to peace, we should be clear as to what this 
entails. 


After the Geneva summit conference, many of our po- 


litical commentators announced that what had occurred 
was a non-aggression treaty—that both the Soviet Union 
and the United States had renounced force as an instru- 
ment of international policy. If that interpretation was cor- 
rect, the subsequent sequence of events was inevitable. 
For Geneva was interpreted by the Soviet Union not as the 
beginning of peaceful coexistence but as a strategic oppor- 
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tunity. They learned that they could engage in other actions 
with impunity. 

The Geneva summit meeting was followed by the sale 
of arms to Egypt, the consequences of which inevitably 
had to lead to an explosive situation. It was followed by 
making more rigid the division of Germany and it led to 
increasing intransigence on the part of the Soviet leaders. 
It may be that there are changes in the Soviet order, but 
it is difficult for me to imagine that the Soviet leaders would 
give up the basic tenets that have served them so well. 
They ascribe their success to their superiority in analyzing 
objective factors. Even if they believed in the sincerity of 
American statesmen, they would still not, for the sake of 
a good will they consider illusory, forego a strategic op- 
portunity. Even if they wanted to make a concession, they 
could do so only in the face of the proper balancing of risks. 


Foreign policy as an escape 


If force has, in fact, abdicated, the role of small and 
irresponsible powers will have been exalted. There is in 
the world today a major inconsistency between the aspira- 
tions of many nations, their willingness to run risks and 
their historical experience. One can have great sympathy 
for the efforts of the newly independent states to achieve 
independence and to overcome the heritage of colonialism. 
At the same time, little in their historical experience pre- 
pares them for the world in which they are living. They 
have achieved independence as much through the bad con- 
science of the colonial powers as through their own efforts— 
as much through the weakening of Europe through two 
world wars as through their own struggle. To be sure, 
many of their leaders have suffered heroically. It is not 
too much to say that to the mass of the population the 
achievement of independence must come somewhat mirac- 
ulously. They may, therefore, overvalue what can be 
achieved by the power of moral pronouncements alone. 
They may ‘have a tenden ncy to substitute declarations for 
actions. And they seek to solve a much more difficult prob- 
lem by the same methods which they used in achieving 
their independence. Many of the leaders, moreover, are 
facing a very strange situation. In the past, foreign policy 
used to be considered the most difficult of arts. Foreign 
policy was where the penalty for failure was immediate. 
Domestic policy used to be somewhat more flexible. Because 
of the contest of the major powers and because of the 
hesitation in using force, foreign policy has become to 
many statesmen the easiest of steps. 

When Nehru attempted to redraw the linguistic bound- 
aries of India, he immediately had communal uprisings 
on his hands. In domestic policy many of these states face 
intractable problems and suffer immediate penalties. In for- 
eign policy they have never come to the limit of their pos- 
sibilities. The temptation is always great to enter the inter- 
national field to escape difficult domestic issues and to seek 
a substitute on a wider plane for difficult problems at home; 
and the same is true in the United Nations. It is not the 
case that the nations that comprise the United Nations are 
swayed entirely by the logic of argument. They are also, 
to some extent, affected by calculation of risk. 

The United Nations was somewhat effective in Egypt 
because here a symbolic declaration could be coupled with 
minimum risk. The United Nations has proved ineffective 
in Hungary because few nations have been willing to back 
the symbolic declaration with the assumption of such risk. 
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Lt. Gen. S. R. Mickeisen CG, ARADCOM, and Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, 
Chief of Army R&D, inspect the Army's newest air defense missile, 
the Hawk 


We are, therefore, 
or at least for the last two centuries—diplomacy has been 
considered the alternative to war; but we find now that 
there emerges a concomitant situation and that the dream 
of generations for universal peace, if it were finally realized, 
under present circumstances would lead to a perpetuation 
of all disputes, however trivial. 

The demoralization of the international order that has 
occurred over the past decade and a half has been due, at 
least in part, to our strategic doctrine. We have believed 
that peace was the normal state of relations and that there 
would be total solutions to all our problems. But in seeking 
total solutions, we have posed risks for ourselves that 
always seemed out of proportion to the objectives in dis 
pute. Throughout the Western Alliance and throughout 
the world every crisis has brought about arguments that 
this was not the case for which we had prepared—that we 
must defer a showdown to a more suitable moment and 
a better opportunity. From Korea to Indochina and Suez, 
some member of the allies has always found a strong reason 
why this particular case was not worth the only war for 
which we had prepared, which was an all-out war. It has 
brought about the paradoxical situation in which a doctrine 
of collective security and of maximum force has come to 
paralyze the power or powers W hich, in certain circum 
stances, were capable of resisting alone. 


in a strange situation. For centuries— 


he task of our strategy, therefore, can no longer be 
confined to the assembling of overwhelming strength. The 
difficult challenge is to develop alternatives with which 
policy-makers can live. It is to place a maximum number 
of steps between doing nothing and doing everything—be 
tween surrender and suicide. Too much of our military and 
strategic thinking has been characterized by nostalgia for a 
more secure period. This is not surprising. Whenever there 
have been new technological developments, they have been 
integrated into what has been familiar. The first automobile 
was built like a horse and buggy with an engine. The first 
electric light was built like a gas lamp, with slight adapta- 
tions to make it suitable for electricity. We have added 
nuclear weapons to a World War II ‘strategy as a more 
efhcient explosive and, as a result, have in crisis after crisis 
paralyzed ourselves by posing risks for ourselves which it 
seemed we were unwilling to accept. 
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But if it is the task of our strategy to develop more flex- 
ible capabilities, it will be the task of our policy-makers to 
make clearer the nature of our interests in the world. We 
must understand what we are willing to resist, no matter 
how it comes, and how we will resist it once we have 
made the choice. We must avoid seeking to combine the 
advantage of every course of action—of all-out war for 
purposes of deterrence and of limited war should deterrence 
fail. We have had a problem in relating the capabilities of 
our Opponents to their intentions. A statesman can always 
escape his dilemmas by lowering his sights. He can always 
account for the capabilities of the other side by ascribing 
peaceful intentions to it. The whole Western world has 
been highly vulnerable to Soviet stratagems of peaceful 
coexistence, because it has been desperately eager to believe 
that Soviet intentions were peaceful. 

The situation in France in 1936 might serve us as a 
caution. When Germany remilitarized the Rhineland, 
France had a doctrine for only one kind of war, which was 
all-out war requiring full mobilization. They were unwilling 
to risk that for what seemed, after all, a somewhat legitimate 
move. They therefore escaped the military problem by 
seeking to interpret the German intentions in a more fa 
vorable manner. By the time they were sure about German 
intentions, it was too late to do something about it. 

This gets me to my final point. I am often asked if | 
am sure that a war can be kept limited; whether | know 
the Soviet Union is, in fact, interested in world domination; 
whether one can be certain that a more flexible policy will 
achieve our objectives. 


Certainty of success breeds success 


The answer is that policy is the science of the relative. 
No one can be sure. This would be too simple. There can 
be no certainty that a war can be kept limited. There can 
only be an assessment made with all humility, and finally 
a value judgment as to where one is willing to stand. 

We cannot continue to delude ourselves that we have 
not been on the defensive, that the victories we have cele 
brated have not been in part negative victories. We cele 
brate that Jordan has not yet gone Communist. But five 
years ago it was considered unthinkable that Jordan might 
ever go Communist. 

The problem of certainty is also involved with the will 
ingness to stand alone. A leader of a world coalition cannot 
make his action always dependent on universal agreement. 
We have very often in the past profited ‘from the willing 
ness of more mature nations to hold the line while we 
assessed events. This may be our task in the future. 


I would, therefore, suggest that with all the humility 
and with all the attractive traits in the American character— 
the lack of dogmatism, the ease of social relations—it is 


many of the 
fact that they 
They have had 


but because they 


necessary to act as if we were certain, because m 
Soviet successes have been due to the 
have been willing to back their beliefs. 
successes, not because they were right, 
were willing to act. ' 

Without a clear conception of our role in the world and 
the risks we are willing to run for it, a further disintegra- 
tion of the free world position is inevitable. Even a ninety 
per cent effective defense will still lose us Eurasia if we 
are always on the defense and if we always speak with 
confused voice. For if the trumpet gives forth an uncertain 
sound, who shall propose himself to the battle? 
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Strategy and Weapons 


DR. WILLARD F. LIBBY 


Commissioner, Atomic Energy Commission 


HE gigantic energy available in nuclear explosions and 

the concentrated character and the portability of the weap- 
ons themselves mean that whatever could be accomplished 
by enormous and sudden releases of energy from small point 
sources can now be accomplished. 

Naturally, the truth of this for blast and thermal effects 
is obvious, so our first conclusion is that concentrated areas 
are essentially to be written off in nuclear warfare and 
that people living in major cities can be protected only 
to a limited degree. In addition to the blast and thermal 
effects, however, is the fallout effect, which is now very 
well known throughout the world. The fission products 
produced by the fission reaction descend to earth if the 
weapon is fired close to the ground, while their radioactivity 
is still present, and the killing effect of the short-lived radio- 
activities is so enormous that this effect of local radioactive 
fallout from detonations in which the fireball touches the 
earth’s surface must be considered as a third dimension, 
or third major factor, determining strategy and policy in 
wartime. 

We have been told that possible atttacks on a major 
nation could cover a considerable fraction of its area with 
the familiar cigar-like patterns of local fallout at such in- 
tensities as to endanger health and survival. Therefore, our 
discussion of plans and policy must encompass this point, 
particularly since | believe it is not understood as well as 
the blast and thermal effects, or the world-wide fallout 
effects. 


Defense strategy against radioactive fallout 


The principal element in any defense against radioactive 
fallout is to educate every citizen about it. The average 
person should know that the radioactivity decreases at a 
rate that is predictable; if the age at the time the fallout 
occurs is say seven hours, that is, the explosion occurred 
seven hours earlier, then at forty-nine hours the intensity 
will be 1/10; and at two weeks, that is seven times greater 
age, it will be 1/100. People should know that hiding in 
a shelter away from the radiation will protect them and 
that it is possible to wait until the intensity is reduced to 
a point where it will be manageable. They should know 
that rain falling on the roof of a building will wash the 
fallout off into the drainpipes and onto the ground, into 
dry wells, or down the sewers. They should know that 
hosing off a building and washing down sidewalks with 
water will probably help a great deal in reducing the fall- 
out. They should know that cellars are pretty fair protec- 
tion, in fact, anything that interposes as much as a few 
feet of earth between individuals and the fallout is signifi- 
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cant protection; however, there is a considerable scattering 
of the radiation by the air so that it is not entirely adequate 
to just hide behind some buttress or pile of bags of earth 
or sand on the assumption that the radiation is transmitted 
in straight lines. However, one can expect that a protective 
shelter can be developed without too great a cost in the 
average home, providing people are willing to improvise 
and be somewhat uncomfortable during the period of a 
few days after the bombing. 


Nuclear weapons 


The nuclear weapons are peculiar in their overwhelming 
power and strangeness. Nothing like them has ever been 
seen before, and we have to reorient around the atom most 
things we know about warfare; therefore, the military 
should be well schooled in atomic matters and every effort 
should be made that they be given the opportunity to learn 
first-hand about characteristics of atomic explosions, military 
propulsion reactors and radioactive fallout. A policy of 
continued instruction of the military officers and personnel 
is a very wise one. 

The military tactics which should be pursued in this day 
and age cannot be described by a scientist very well. All 
we know are the technical facts. The use to which the 
commanding officers put these tools and means of warfare 
is beyond our ken. However, it is certain that ofhicers must 
know and understand atomic weapons and the other major 
technical developments of our time. It seems clear that we 
are in a period of learning and that much of the confusion 
and misunderstanding which we see every day is due to 
the fact that we are all learning and feeling our way. 

I think it is important, however, to consider whether 
this present confusion due to our all being in a state of 
intense learning and coping with new facts is a passing 
phase. I do not believe so. I think we are in a growth proc- 
ess, which, as I said is most easily seen in the population 
curve, but which seems to me is reflected equally in 
the accelerated rate of technical discoveries and other 
developments and that this will go on unless something 
like an atomic war occurs. If we try to list the possible 
blocks to continued population growth, it is clear that the 
technological advances which have been associated with 
the growing population in our society are just the things 
that make it possible to supply the extra food and to main 
tain the general health which make it possible for people 
to live under crowded conditions and which will allow and 
permit continued population growth. Therefore, the one 
development helps the other, so I can see no reason to 
suppose that there is anything that will change in our life- 
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time so far as the rate of development of new technical 
facts and the strangeness of the time in which we live are 
concerned. We are likely to continue to be surprised and 
mystified by the new technical advances and developments 
unless there is a war or we fail in the very important matter 
of scientific and technical education. 


Scientific education 


As a policy matter, it seems to me to be very, very clear 
that there is an acute need for more general scientific edu- 
cation. Man has come to rely more on his knowledge of 
nature than he has in times past. We have to get more out 
of the photosynthesis process and out of the rocks, air and 
water, we must derive power and living space and food 
from all of these things in yields which would make those 
of the Middle Ages seem minuscule. All this comes through 
a better understanding of nature, and it is clear that further 
improvement of our understanding will help us. Now there 
are two aspects to the education problem—the specific 
education of scientists and engineers, and the general edu- 
cation of the public as a whole. It has been pleasing to 
notice how the newspaper reporters and the communica- 
tions media have helped in telling people about radioactive 
fallout. Three years ago, there were hardly a hundred peo- 
ple in the world outside the atomic energy projects who had 
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a clear understanding of the nature of radioactive fallout. 
Now I think it would be safe to say that perhaps one-third 
of the people in the Western World have a fairly clear 
understanding. A recent poll indicated that as many as half 
of the people in the United States understood the rudi- 
ments. ‘i hus, we see that mass education on technical sub- 
jects is possible if pursued. We know, for example, that all 
of us have a certain understanding about automobiles, 
washing machines, and the general household articles. We 
have a certain understanding about the nature of antibiotics 
and their actions, and such things as antibodies are pretty 
well known, and their principle of operation. So, it is 
quite clear that people are able to absorb a great deal of 
general scientific information, and | think our educational 
system should make a more strenuous effort to do just this. 
There is not only the great need for educating more scien- 
tists and engineers, especially those of the highest abilities, 
but the need that the general public have some undertand- 
ing, for the atom has come into everyone’s life. With the 
ballot, of course, goes the responsibility to exercise the vote 
in a wise way, and many questions in public life in this 
day turn upon technical points which relatively few people 
feel at home with. This should be corrected, and I make 
this as my last point on general policy and tactics for the 
panel's consideration. 


Strategy, Weapons and Policy 


Gen. |. Lawron Corttins—I would like to ask Dr. Kis- 
singer to elaborate a little on the effect of his thesis. But 
let me first state what I understand it to be: 

That in this day and age we cannot depend solely on 
the power of thermonuclear retaliation to solve the prob- 
lems that we face in the cold war. And I understand he 
believes we ought to develop a flexible means of military 
defense that will be useful in the cold war period and per- 
haps prevent the all-out nuclear war. 

Since this is specifically an Army audience, I would like 
Dr. Kissinger to tell us a bit more specifically what effect 
his thesis has on what the Army ought to do. Whether its 
importance is greater or less than it used to be, and what 
organization and strategy the Army should follow in order 
to be able to lend its part to the capability of fighting lim- 
ited wars. 

lhat’s a long question, I admit. 

Dr. Kisstncer—General Collins has opened with a ques- 
tion that will probably make mince meat of the injunction 
to speak briefly. 

I would say this: We have paid more attention up to 
now to the deterrent aspect of our strategy than to the 
strategy that we are actually prepared to implement in 
case of war. And I would prefer a shift from what I have, 
for purposes of simplification, called a strategy of revenge, 
in which the major purpose is to inflict the maximum of 
punishment, to what | would call, with equal simplification, 
a strategy of denial, in which you make it impossible for 
the opponent to gain the objective which he is after. I 
do not think that the typical war of the future will be 
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very much like the wars of the past. It will not have, in 
my judgment, a stable front line with both sides pulver- 
izing everything on both sides. 

Rather | anticipate sharp, short clashes which serve as 
a gauge of determination as much as a test of strength. 
Fairly rapidly one side will be able to force the opponent 
to raise the ante if he wants to attain his objective. 

What this means to the Army is this: It seems to me 
that the role of the Army has never been more important; 
because it is the Army, which if properly organized, can 
perform this denial function most effectively. It is, how- 
ever, crucial that the Army be in a posture from which 
it can get into position to fight very rapidly. I would like 
to see a strategic reserve with a very high order of mobility. 
This would inevitably mean air transport which will per- 
mit intervention very quickly when trouble starts. It seems 
to me that the ability to intervene quickly may be even 
more important than the ability to intervene with crushing 
force. And I would like to see smaller units. I think our 
efforts should be made in this direction so the units can 
be moved into trouble spots quickly as a sign of our de- 
termination. 

Question—I would like to ask Dr. Kissinger to comment 
on the ability of our decision-making processes. 

Dr. Kissincer—I think our decision-making processes 
do not have the reaction time either for offensive or for 
defensive—or in fact for making the technological deci- 
sions—that are required. It seems to me that this is partly 
because the division of functions among the services does 
not reflect any real strategic option. The result, if you 
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gentlemen will forgive me, is that more ingenuity is ex- 
pended within the services in trying to find a rationale for 
new weapons and how the new weapon fits into traditional 
missions, than in thinking creatively about the utilization 
of these weapons for the purposes of strategy. I would 
prefer to see an organization which would not make our 
decision-making process, both on the national and on the 
service level, so much the organ for inter-service disputes. 

Secondly, it seems to me that the decision-making proc- 
ess makes for both rigidity and slow reaction time. In 
order to get decisions through this cumbersome machinery, 
the decision to get decisions is so painful, and the solutions 
very often seem so vague, that even policies that were 
adopted with great doubts become almost sacrosanct, be- 
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cause the alternative is to go through this whole tortuous 
process again. This creates a gap between the theoretical 
formulation of the policy, which very often tends to be 
truistic because so many conflicts have to be reconciled, 
and any concrete case to which it has to be applied. 

Question—Dr. Libby, would you have any comment on 
that same question? 

Dr. Lissy—Well, I would say that you need to have the 
officers thoroughly educated in technical matters. I think 
part of the delay he speaks of is actually due to the fact 
that they have to know how to operate these new gadgets. 
It is certainly understandable. I don’t see any way to get 
away from that except through a thoroughgoing technical 
education for those who make policy decisions. 


Military Automation 


Trends in Automation 


DR. S. N. ALEXANDER 


Chief, Data Processing Systems, National Bureau of Standards 


For reasons of space this talk has been condensed.) 


HE rather free use of the word automation in the pop- 

ular press and in writing has dulled the edge from its 
meaning and I try to avoid a clear cut definition of the 
term. 

Let’s start from the simple idea of mechanizing some- 
thing in its entirety and then go across the spectrum. The 
simplest is a completely mechanized situation in which all 
the human endeavor in connection with the operation 
precedes the action. When the machine goes into opera- 
tion there is nothing more for the man to do. We decide 
to analyze our personnel records. The project is completely 
planned and the plan is put into the machine. This is 
called a program for the machine. You press the button, 
step back and there is nothing more to do but stop the 
operation. This is the extreme end with respect to military 
activities. It probably can be best illustrated by the situa- 
tion you would face if you attempted to design an anti- 
missile device. All our preparation must precede the en- 
emy’s attack. The human being would be in the way in 
such a fast-moving situation. There must be a way of plac- 
ing all planning into the machine in advance so that its 
response is entirely automatic and carried out without hu- 
man activity. This is what most people think of when 
we speak of automation. However, there is a stage just be- 
fore that: going toward the extreme, in which no machine 
is involved, 
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This is where the human being enters the situation as 
a monitor or as a court of review. Rather complete stand- 
ing operating procedures have been analyzed and prepared 
for the machine execution. But the man must be there to 
examine the situation, designate the type of doctrine from 
one course of action to another, using in advance that 
subtle judgment which is almost impossible to describe. 
This arises in a situation where you must cope with feints 
or probing thrusts. You may get a whole range of responses 
once you identify what it is you're dealing with. Here the 
man could control the machine, or the automatic system, 
by setting the proposed course of action if it’s a semi-auto- 
matic system of this sort, releasing it for operation, halting 
it, redirecting it. This implies a different kind of machine 
design and structure. Very little deep thinking has gone 
into this type of machine design. 

A third class of machine-man relationship is that where 
the machine and the man share an intellectual task. The 
time scale for this is such that you have a good deal of 
choice as to which tasks you will let the man undertake 
and which you will assign to the machine. This is a very 
subtle kind of choice and I am sorry to say that much of 
what has gone on in the past has consisted of mechaniz- 
ing what is convenient to mechanize and leaving all else 
for the man to handle. 

I think we are rapidly moving toward the time when 
we will want an optimum distribution of duties between 
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man and machine for a number of reasons: optimum per- 
formance, minimum maintenance, minimum equipment 
that will become obsolete. Many of these considerations 
must be weighed rather carefully in choosing between 
what the man is assigned and the machine is to do. An 
example which I think represents an extreme under this 
particular category, is where you have an intellectual and 
reconnaissance file punch-carded. The data are there in 
a mechanized form and the man can simply sit down and 
direct twenty questions at the machine. This is a rather 
simple task, yet 1 don’t think we have any well- thought 
out program for determining the balance between man 
and machine. It’s a task that’s very pressing. 

Another concept that has arisen bears the rather heart- 
warming title of Integrated Data Processing. Somehow, 
the words have the ring of efficiency and induce a few 
other pleasant thoughts. This comes from a desire to capi 
talize on the fact that any organization differs from a mob 
only because appropriate information is passed down to 
and among the right people at the right time. The flow 
of these threads of information is what allows a group of 
people to act in unison in a common purpose. If that is 
true, then the information-handling facilities of an organi 
zation are one of its most vital activities, and must be one 
of its most efficient elements. The new machines, coupled 
with high-speed communication, offer a way of integrating 
many such activities. 

| offer a word of caution here. Integrating, collecting, 
and distributing information need not imply 
any centralization or decentralization of authority to act 
on the information. It's perfectly possible to assign the 
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responsibility to act on information regardless of how it is 
collected or distributed. Many of us think that the only 
way to assure this is to be the sole possessor of the file of 
information on which action can be based. It is not neces- 
sary. In fact, if this feature must be maintained you might 
make the files of this automatically centralized system have 
a password of the day, so that no one could browse in 
your part of the file, unless he has the authority provided 
by the password. You can code, you can do all sorts of 
things to maintain control of, or release, the information. 
I think it’s rather important to realize that you can separate 
these two functions and therefore it is not a quarrel be- 
tween centralization and decentralization of authority. It’s 
a question of what is the most efficient way to gather, proc- 
ess and disseminate information that’s needed in order to 
guide the activities of your organization. This integrated 
data processing is a natural outgrowth of that desire. 

If you'll look into the history of electronic computing 
machines now evolving, electronic data processing (which 
might be called by the name Von Neumann suggested, 
“logical manipulators”) is just one specialized form of 
logical manipulation. If you look at them from this point 
of view you can appreciate their generality. These devices 
grew up and now have three characteristics: 
€ An electronic method of conveying information from 

one place to another; 
| Telegraphic communication (or if you prefer, a method 

of holding information in storage and releasing it upon 
demand 

A method of processing the information in accordance 

with the rules of arithmetic and logic. 


Automation in Combat Operations 


LT. GEN. E. T. WILLIAMS 


Deputy Commanding General, Continental Army Command 


For reasons of spac e this talk has been condensed. 


HE Army is composed of men—fighting men—and I am 

sure it will always be so. Thus very properly you may 
question the qualifications of a line officer to talk to you 
on the subject of automation. Frankly, I am not technically 
qualified on the subject. However, our Combat Develop 
ments System for over a year has been monitoring an Army 
wide study for the Department of the Army to . determine 
the areas in which we can improve our combat capability 
by automation. I would like very briefly to summarize some 
of our conclusions. : 


Automation no panacea 


While automation is a highly useful tool, it can never 
be a substitute for mature judgment and decision. After 
all, the human mind developed the machine and in using 
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this brain child, the human mind must tell the machine 
what to do. It is true, however, that machines can work 
7 great speed and accuracy and relieve people of drudg- 
Recently General Taylor described as “fraught with 
jib, the “national tendency to seek complete solutions 
in machines.” He stated that technical accomplishments 
had given the impression that there was nothing a machine 
could not do and that “there must be mechanical ways to 
give us certain victory.” General Taylor's fears are well 
grounded and we must guard against this tendency. The 
machine alone will definitely not give us victory. 
However, automation in the field of combat operations 
is becoming a matter of necessity if we are to keep pace 
with the increased tempo of mobile operations. Full scale 
atomic warfare, or the threat of atomic warfare emphasizes 
this point. In the forward battle area we need the type of 
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automation which will accomplish these objectives: De- 
crease battlefield reaction time; reduce the density of 
people and matériel on the battlefield; increase the overall 
battlefield responsiveness; and increase ratio of combat 
manpower to total manpower. 

We have made some progress toward accomplishing 
these objectives. Changes in our fighting organizations since 
World War II point toward automation of many functions. 
Our future organizational trends lead to automation to an 
even greater degree. In addition, our studies are proving 
that we profitably can have considerable automation in 
combat operations. Since World War II we have made 
great strides in the development of new and improved 
ammunition, weapons and weapons systems. We are con- 
stantly seeking improved organization and methods of doing 
things. The tempo of battle has increased and the allowable 
reaction time correspondingly decreased. Even the normal 
day-to-day administrative activities must be done better and 


quicker. We believe that automation will help us to accom- 
plish these objectives. We believe that the ability of our 
future combat forces to conduct atomic warfare as well 
as conventional warfare will be improved by the use of 
automation. For example: Our studies have shown that 
new and improved weapons are not the complete answer 
to our problems. We must also have better and quicker 
means of locating and analyzing targets and for selecting 
the proper weapon with which to engage them. Automation 
may help us to do this. 

These are the fields of combat operations in which we 
think automation will apply: 


€ Fire power 

€ Combat intelligence 

€ Logistics 

€ Personnel and administration 


€ Operations 


Automation in Logistics 


MAJ. GEN. J. D. O’CONNELL 


Chief Signal Officer, USA 


(For reasons of space this talk has been condensed.) 


T is trite to say, but probably cannot be repeated too 

often that the only real test of military logistics comes in 
war. Then we quickly realize the capabilities we should 
have provided during that last stretch of peacetime years. 
If war comes again we are going to need systems that satisfy 
the greatly reduced time dimensions of tomorrow’s battle- 
helds. 


The ever-increasing amounts of logistical data needed 
to support modern combat, and the ever-decreasing time 
frame imposed by tomorrow's warfare makes automation 
in logistics essential. 

Electronic computers today offer the Army and indus- 
try revolutionary new capabilities—capabilities which can 
give us speedy, efficient, controllable logistics support for 
new concepts of warfare. To acquire these new capabili- 
ties, the Army has been increasing its computer and data 
processing applications. The lease and purchase of avail- 
able commercial equipment, university and industry train- 
ing of Army personnel, experimental use of computers and 
communications systems, operations research of future re- 
quirements and applications, and new courses at Army 
schools, all of these have produced “know-how.” 

This now adds up to a program with an interim “use- 
what-we-can-get-now” plan up to 1960, and a longer-range 
plan for the post-1960 period. 

Since the early days of 1955 the Army's automatic data 
processing system (ADPS) has been much expanded and 
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is still in the process of further expansion. Twelve com- 
puters are in operation; seven have been approved for in- 
stallation, and three await Department of Defense approv- 
al. Our leased commercial communications system in the 
United States now has switching facilities to give us an 
integrated and flexible system of computers working to- 
gether through transceivers. A depot may put an out-of- 
stock requisition in machine language straight to the in- 
ventory control point for supply operations of that tech- 
nical service. The computer then selects the closest depot 
to supply the items at minimum transportation costs, and 
the shipping order goes out by transceiver to that depot. 

In all Army applications of ADPS, the major implica- 
tion is to free field commanders from their heavy load of 
detailed logistical computations. The Army seeks to pro- 
vide field and tactical commanders with the logistical facts 
they need rather than to ask them the many detailed ques- 
tions they do not have time to answer. 

A word about the equipment program to support this 
interim plan. By the end of this fiscal year, the Army will 
be spending an estimated $10 million annually for com- 
mercial computer systems—installed and on order—for 
scientific, engineering, and business-type applications. 

One of our interim projects with industry is to get a 
number of mobile computers to develop ADPS for elements 
of the field army. This user experience we know will lead 
to knowledgeable and more specific future requirements. 

We have a large mobile model which would be used 
at army and higher headquarters. By stripping the remov- 
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able undercarriage, this computer can be transported in 
cargo aircraft. 

To comprise an integrated computer family, smaller 
computer versions are needed below the field army. One 
of these will be housed in a standard shelter carried by the 
standard 2%-ton truck, and another will go on a three- 
quarter-ton trailer. 

We estimate that the funding for research and develop- 
ment for this program will be approximately $5 million a 
year for the next several years. 

For the post-1960 pe riod the Army plans an extended sys 
tem to serve the supply and procurement requirements ‘of 
essential command echelons from major posts, the six con- 
tinental armies, the Continental Army Command, and the 
Department of the Army. A study on a prototype system for 
typical Army post functions is being conducted at Fort 
Meade, Maryland. 

This program includes development of military data 
equipment for logistics, personnel, administration, intelli- 
gence and tactical operations. 

These computers will be able to carry on conversations 
with each other. Automatic programming will permit rapid 


changes of existing machine routines when a command is 
confronted with a changing situation. These machines will 
electronically scan a typewritten or printed page and reduce 
it to a data form for storage or transmission. 

The communications system will give high-speed trans- 
mission, automatic routing, encryption, decryption, and 
reception of data communications. Clerical and typing oper 
ations will be handled automatically. 

I have been told that automation today offers the Army 
capabilities that can revolutionize almost every phase of 
logistics, administration and tactical operations. 1 am sure 
that this is true. I am convinced that the greatest obstacle 
to progress that we have to overcome is human. 

For the last several years the Army has been training mil- 
itary and civilian personnel to understand it—and its cap- 
abilities and limitations. We have trained systems analysts at 
two of our service schools, programmers at manufacturing 
courses; and selected personnel have attended universities 
for advanced degrees. We are completely aware that we 
must expand our training to get the most from the advances 
in data processing techniques and to exploit the capabilities 
they have for applications the Army needs. 
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Military Automation 


Question—How far has the Soviet Union progressed 
in automationr 

Dr. ALExANDER—With respect to calculating devices, 
I think they have made quite impressive strides and con- 
sidering the difficulties that they seem to have had with 
respect to electronic components in the early days, they've 
done surprisingly well. I don’t have any detailed informa- 
tion on other than their calculation efforts. The institute 
in Moscow has a very competent machine very much like 
the equipment at the University of Illinois. They recently 
released reports on a series of machines from which is 
quite evident they are advanced in organization and think- 
ing. One area in which I| have seen little or no reports is 
concerned with imput-output devices that correspond to 
tape files, and this is a quite important point. We have 
no evidence that they have proceeded in developments so 
that they can handle the large logistic-type calculations. 
Maybe they just haven't chosen to release any information. 

Moperator—Do you have anything to add to that, Gen 
eral O’Connell? 

GENERAL O’Connetit—I think it’s safe to assume that 
the size of their army and the new weapons they have 
and the problems they face are quite similar to ours. Thus, 
we can conclude that they will be looking toward the 
same solution to these proble ms. 

Question—General Williams, will you discuss the de- 
moralization that would occur in our own control system 
if the enemy were successful in a nuclear strike on our 
vital communications centers? 

Generac WittiaMs—I will answer that by saying that 
certainly our objective in developing a system is to have 
storage areas in duplicate or triplicate. In case of destruction 
of one station we could get the information or data stored 
in the other. So with the system we are using it would 
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have little or no effect. 

Question—ADPS has the capability of bringing large 
masses of information to a central point where action can 
be taken and decisions made. What is the effect of this 
system, with respect to decentralization in the Army? By 
that I mean, will the installation commander or the depot 
commander be deprived of opportunities, that he presum 
ably has been promised, to make decisions himself? 

GENERAL Wixur1amMs—I think the answer is that the in 
formation will be available up and down through the line 
of command; that the information will be used by that 
commander or his staff officer who can best use it. I see 
no delegation of command prerogatives by use of such a 
system. 

Question—In the running combat, will we have instru 
ments in our tanks and other machinery to receive orders 
from the rear, instead of having to use the walkie-talkie 
or radiophone? 

Genera O’ConneLtt—We haven't thought that far yet. 
It is a long-range objective to get a common machine 
language that can be used for communications purposes 
that can be taken from plain language and put into ma- 
chine language. But we have never considered that this 
would ultimately go down as far as the individual tank. 

Moperator—In other words, there is still a place for 
the fighting soldier. 

Generac WitiiAMs—I'd like to add a little to what Gen- 
eral O'Connell said. We have something like a hundred 
studies going on as to where we can profitably and prac- 
tically institute automation in the field army and in the 
theaters. We're studying each phase very carefully and 
we are not going to jump into any phase until we know 
that it’s feasible and practicable and profitable. How far 
we will go no one can tell. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


JOHN SLEZAK 
President, Association of the U. S. Army 


I could well start out this report with almost exactly the 
same words as did General Weible when he made his report 
last year. I will do so, substituting “seven” for “six’’ in the 
date: “Nineteen fifty-seven has been a most significant year 
in the affairs of our Association. We have probably accom- 
plished more in the past twelve months than in any other 
period in the Association's history.” We can delete the word 
“probably” also. We have accomplished more in the past 
year than in any other year of our history. 

Those of you who attended the last annual meeting will 
recall that at that meeting we chartered the first four chapters 
and the first two ROTC companies. With those to be char- 
tered at this meeting, we will have 69 chapters and 32 ROTC 
companies. You may remember that we announced that four 
industrial corporations had become Sustaining Members of 
the Association; the total today is now 38. Our membership 
has continued to increase. Advertising in ARMY Magazine 
has increased. Almost every yardstick we use emphasizes 
the fact that we are completing, with this annual meeting, 
a phenomenal year in the growth of AUSA. 


REORGANIZATION 


The reorganization plan, which went into effect at the time 
of the last annual meeting, has worked well. We have an 
interested and hard-working Council of Trustees, an Advisory 
Board of Directors that covers a broad spectrum of business, 
science, industry and education as well as a wide geographi- 
cal distribution, and a staff, now headed by Lt. Gen. Walter 
L. Weible, that demonstrates complete devotion to the aims 
and objectives of the Association. It is significant that no 
changes to the by-laws adopted under the reorganization plan 
have been found necessary. The Reorganization Committee, 
headed by General Roper, did its work with foresight and 
thoroughness. 


MEMBERSHIP 


With our membership approaching the 60,000 mark, your 
Association has no intention of relaxing its efforts toward 
the first-phase goal of 100,000. The chapters have broadened 
our base considerably, bringing in many civilians who would 
not have been reached in any other way. Commanders world- 
wide have encouraged their personnel to join. Indeed, the 
enthusiasm of some commanders has been so great that we 
have had to write to them asking them to se// their people on 
membership rather than to order them to join. AUSA is still 
a voluntary organization and we want to keep it that way; 
but some senior officers believe in your Association so whole- 
heartedly that they cannot understand why any officer or 
career noncommissioned officer does not join as a matter 
of course. We feel the same way, but we believe the Asso- 
ciation can be sold to every person to whom the Army is a 
career. 

Particularly gratifying is the rise in the number of enlisted 
members, especially first-three-graders. We are also pleased 
with the increase in the number of Department of the Army 
civilians. Some of our best chapter secretaries are noncommis- 
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sioned officers, and the Department of Army Civilians have 
contributed much to our local organizations. 


MEMBERSHIP FULFILLMENT 


This influx of members, complicated by the even more 
rapid growth of the chapter program, swamped the member- 
ship department until a few months ago when we completed 
a conversion to IBM punch-card membership records. The 
conversion period was a difficult one, not only for the staff, 
but also for some of our members, as we were unable to 
process changes of address, record payments and chapter 
affiliations, and generally look after our members’ records 
as promptly as we would have liked. We are grateful to all 
of our members (and particularly the chapter secretaries and 
treasurers) for the understanding they have shown the staff 
during this trying period. We are now over the hump and 
are able to keep our membership records in an efficient and 
economical manner, and at the same time straighten out the 
last of the records that were mishandled during the conversion 
period. I would like to commend Lt. Arthur S. Welch, our 
Treasurer, and the staff of the membership fulfillment depart- 
ment for performing well a difficult task under severely un- 
favorable conditions. 


CARRYING OUT OUR AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


During the past year, the Association has increased ma- 
terially its activities and has adopted an aggressive program 
in carrying out its aims and objectives. Through our industrial 
membership program, the development of our chapters and 
ROTC companies, and the growth of our individual mem- 
bership, we have broadened greatly our sphere of influence. 

Earlier this year the Association responded to the demands 
of the membership for a clarification of our views on the 
now famous Wilson Memorandum of 26 November 1956 
dealing with ‘roles and missions.” This was done through 
a booklet entitled The Security of the Nation. Our initial 
printing of this booklet was 12,500, and shortly after it was 
distributed we found it necessary to reprint an additional 
5,000. The pamphlet was well received both by the press and 
by influential groups throughout the country. It was given to 
Members of Congress and over 3,000 copies were distributed, 
upon their request, to colleges and universities of the country. 

However, with our rapid expansion it has not been possible 
to do all that must be done in the various fields of primary 
interest to us. We are seeking better to coordinate our efforts 
and to provide for our membership, and in particular our 
chapters, a clear-cut program of objectives which we hope 
to accomplish during the coming year and which will receive 
our utmost effort. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 


One of the most important steps which the Association has 
taken since the last annual meeting is the inauguration of 
our sustaining membership program. It is a program that 
has already proven highly beneficial to our industrial members 
and to the Department of the Army. This program is the key 
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President Slezak 
presents charters 
to AUSA Chapters 


and Companies 


Capt. M. D. McClure, Cadet Col. Dale W. Pierce, and Col. James 
P. Schwartz display the seven charters issued to Florida's six 


Mr. R. H. Jamison for the Newton D. Baker 
Chapter 


chapters and one ROTC Company. 


SFC William D. Kinter for the Antilles Chapter 


to communication with industry, and its success has brought 
to the Army much support from industry. 

One of the highlights of the sustaining membership pro- 
gram has been the three outstandingly successful industrial 
symposiums sponsored by the Association during the past 
twelve months. The first of these, on Guided Missiles, was 
held in April at Fort Bliss and White Sands Proving Ground. 
Approximately 350 industrial and Department of the Army 
leaders attended, The second symposium, on Army Aviation, 
was held at Fort Rucker, Alabama, in June, and a similar 
group attended. The third symposium, on Electronics and 
Communications, was held in September in Tucson and Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona. Over 400 industrial and Department 
of the Army personnel attended. Additional symposiums 
are planned for 1958. The enthusiastic, all-out support of the 
Department of the Army and the personnel at the military 
posts where the symposiums have been held have contributed 
immeasurably to their success. 

In addition to the symposiums, the Association has supplied 
our sustaining members with a series of ‘Photorecords” 
which are pictorial charts designed to explain the organization 
and functions of the major commands and the technical serv- 
ices. We have also mailed out to our sustaining members the 
Contractors’ Guide, a booklet summarizing the Army's prin- 
cipal activities for 1956, and other pamphlets containing in- 
formation on research, development and procurement matters. 

Our program has been enthusiastically received by industry. 
As of 15 October, 38 corporations are now sustaining mem- 
bers. More than 1,600 individuals in these firms have been 
enrolled as Associate Members in the Association under this 
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Mr. Jack Keprios for the Twin Cities Chapter 


t 


SHERATON Park 
HOTE: 


Mr. Reagan Heuston for the Alamo Chapter 


program. Although we have conducted no promotional effort 
on this program, additional applications will be forthcoming 
and we have every reason to believe that those firms already 
enrolled will renew promptly. 


ARMY MAGAZINE 


During the past year ARMY Magazine has continued the 
process of making the transition from a magazine repre- 
senting a segment of the Army to one representing the entire 
Army. The principal editorial problem presented by this 
transition has been to find a common denominator of interest 
that will enable our readers to find value in articles on a 
wide range of subjects, many of them appearing on the surface 
to have little connection with a reader's personal or profes- 
sional interests. 

We are now in the process of planning and developing 
articles on specific subjects that will further the objectives 
of the Association. In doing this we are seeking articles that 
are more authoritative and have greater depth of research and 
thought behind them. 

In the twelve issues from December 1956 to November 
1957 we published 152 more pages than we did in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. This represents an increase of slightly 
more than 13 pages an issue. The average size of the last 12 
issues is slightly more than 81 pages. We are publishing 
more pages of editorial copy than any other American mili- 
tary magazine, with one possible exception. 

During the year we were able to increase the size of the 
editorial staff, and this has permitted us to originate more 
staff-written material. We expect to call on the editorial staff 
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Col. W. L. Tindall for the Northern Delaware 
Chapter 


Cadet George F. Landegger for the Georgetown 
University ROTC Company 


Mayor M. N. Brown for the South 
Chapter 


Cadet Major Gerald J. Pierce (of Loyola Univer- 
sity) for the University of North Dakota Sioux 
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Cadet Paul Maffia for the Loyola University 
Company (Chicago) 


Cadet Stanley R. Olson for the Idaho State 
College Company 


Company 


for assistance with factual material for the use of our chapters. 

The editorial staff reports that it is receiving the fullest co- 
operation of all agencies of the Army and especially public 
information and technical liaison officers and officials. Its 
principal contact within the Department of the Army—the 
Magazine and Book Branch of the Office of the Chief of In- 


formation 
at all times 


has rendered wholehearted assistance and advice 


ADVERTISING 


As you have no doubt noted, paid advertising in ARMY 
continues to increase at a satisfactory rate. In 1956, our paid 
advertising was increased by 76 per cent. During 1957, an 
additional 30 per cent increase has been attained, and for 
the first time in our history advertising revenues for the cur- 
rent issue were sufficient to pay the publication and printing 
costs of the issue. Despite the uncertainties facing many of 
the firms in the defense field, our advertising prospects for 
1958 are good and we hope to continue our upward trend. 


REGIONAL PROGRAM 


As I mentioned in my introduction, when we finish issuing 
charters later on at this meeting, we will have 69 chapters and 
32 AUSA ROTC companies, a net gain for one year of 65 
chapters and 30 companies. I consider this record excellent 
indeed. In AUSA, unlike some other military associations, 
members-at-large do not become members of a chapter un- 
less the member indicates in writing his desire to join the 
chapter. 


When the full force of AUSA’s power for national defense 
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is brought to bear, much, probably the preponderant portion, 
of this influence will be through the chapters. It is on the 
regional level that our aims and objectives will be translated 
into action. We have been so busy organizing these regional 
units that we have not yet been able to give them full 
guidance. The target for the coming year is to complete the 
organization phase and at the same time give the chapters 
the assistance and coordination they need to bring the Army's 
story to the people of the entire country. 

Two years ago one critic said of AUSA: “What good does 
it do to meet and talk to ourselves?” We are no longer 
talking to ourselves. 

Our ROTC program will not bear fruit as quickly, or as 
measurably, as the chapter program, but look about you at 
these fine youngsters in ROTC uniforms and consider what 
they have learned in the past three days, and will take back 
with them to their units. Our ROTC program has been de- 
signed to offer these future officers both incentive and oppor- 
tunity to increase their military skills, and to give them a feel- 
ing of close identification with the Army. We hope their 
AUSA affiliation will endure long after they leave school. 


AWARDS PROGRAM 


We continue to offer the AUSA ROTC Medal to Senior 
ROTC units, and the number of medals awarded each year 
is now on the order of 235. Since the last annual meeting a 
certificate has been designed and produced to be presented 
with the medal; this is something the cadet can display in 
a frame as a lifelong reminder of his outstanding performance 
during his ROFC days. 
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Two other certificates are now available, one for outstand- 
ing achievement and one for appreciation of effort directed 
toward the betterment of the Army or AUSA. No Certificate 
of Achievement has been awarded. One Certificate of Ap- 
preciation has been awarded—to Mayor Dilworth of Phila- 
delphia upon the request and justification of the Frankford 
Arsenal chapter. 

We did present an illuminated and framed copy of our 
1956 resolution honoring Mr. Brucker to the Secretary. 


BOOK SERVICE 


Although the Bock Service has been producing a very 
small profit during the past two years, there has been some 
doubt that the effort put into it is really repaid. With your 
staff preoccupied with the dynamic changes that the Associa- 
tion must continue, to perform the job it was designed to 
do, the Book Service has ceased publishing books, has also 
stopped promotion of titles by mailings, and now merely 
lists titles in stock in ARMY Magazine, and will continue 
to order for our members books not carried in stock. We 
realize that to some members the Book Service is one of the 
important attractions of AUSA. There is no present intention 
to close down the Book Service entirely, and its future de- 
pends on demand from the membership. 


FINANCIAL 


The great increase in individual membership, the gratifying 
number of sustaining members, and our constantly rising 
curve of advertising revenues for ARMY have pushed our 
gross income to an all-time high. At the same time, all 
operating costs have been rising also. We have been able to 
give financial support to our chapters and ROTC companies, 


increase the size and quality of ARMY Magazine, and increase 
membership services. The regional program particularly has 
been costly, as has been the increase in size and content of 
the magazine, but we consider these costs as an investment 


in the future. These activities are vital to the accomplishment 
of our aims and objectives. 

As we close out portions of our book-publishing activity, 
and all contract activities that do not contribute to our mis- 
sion, our working capital increases—a necessary step if we 
are to pursue our objectives in an orderly and financially 
efficient manner. 

For those of you who have more than a passing interest 
in the financial side of the Association, let me summarize: 


1. Cash and cash reserves have improved materially. 

2. Accounts receivable are higher than we would like, but 
improving. Some of our members have not been prompt 
in paying for their memberships. 

. All inventories, but especially book inventories, are 
down; this gives us more working capital. 

4. More working capital has permitted more economical 
purchasing as well as programming. 

. All obligations are current; we have not missed a dis- 
count in several years. 

. The conversion to IBM and the regional programs have 
been expensive, but we consider them an investment 
in the future. 

. More, and more efficient, office space is required. We 
are investigating the possibility of finding a better build- 
ing for our purposes. : 


SUMMARY 


Last year, the President in his report said: ‘‘If we can sustain 
the present enthusiasm among members, commanders of all 
components, and the Association staff, the person who re- 
ports on the progress of the Association at the third annual 
meeting will have a pleasant task indeed.” I can report that 
enthusiasm has increased, rather than being merely sustained, 
and it was indeed a pleasant task to be able to detail our 
progress over the year. There is still much to be done; we will 
do it. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Officers of the newly formed Northeast Chapter. 

Seated from left to right: Lt. Col. Frank F. Strickland, Ist Vice Presi- 

dent; Lt. Col. Henry J. Wolfs, President; Lt. Col. J. A. Dionne, 2nd Vice 

President. Standing from left to right, CWO Robert J. Crawford, Sec- 
retary; MSgt. Jacob W. DeHaan, Treasurer. 


FORT LEWIS, WASH. At a dinner of Washington State Chapter No. 1, 

Mrs. W. W. Quinn receives a United States and U. S. Army flag set 

from Brig. Gen. Roy T. Evans, At far left is Mayor Joe K. Alderson 

of Yakima. Remaining figures from left to right: Col. James Stack, 

President of Washington State Chapter No. 1; Maj. Gen. W. W. Quinn, 

CG, Fort Lewis; Mrs. James Stack; and Mr. Harry Minor, Ist Vice 
President of the Chapter. 
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MINUTES OF 1957 BUSINESS MEETING 
ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


The 1957 Annual Meeting of the Association of the Unit- 
ed States Army was held on 30 October 1957, in Sheraton 
Hall, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 1455 
hours. 

The President read his report for the period since the 1956 
Annual Meeting, a copy of which is attached as part of these 
minutes. 

The President then presented charters to the following 
Chapters: 

Alamo Chapter, San Antonio, Texas 
Antilles Chapter, Puerto Rico 

Baltimore Chapter 

Central Florida Chapter, Orlando 
Cleveland Chapter 

8th Infantry Division Chapter, Europe 
Fort Lee Chapter 

Frankfurt Chapter, Germany 

George Washington Chapter, Washington 
Macon County Chapter, Decatur, Illinois 
Northeast Florida Chapter, Jacksonville 
Northern Delaware Chapter, Wilmington 
Nurnberg Area Chapter, Germany 
Oklahoma City Chapter 

Pinellas Chapter, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sarasota-Bradenton Chapter, Florida 
Sioux Falls Chapter 

Southeast Alabama Chapter 

South Florida Chapter, Miami 

Tampa Area Chapter 

Tri-Valley Chapter, Fargo, North Dakota 
Twin Cities Chapter 


The President presented charters to the following AUSA 
ROTC Companies 


Florida Southern College Company, Lakeland, Florida 

Georgetown University ROTC Company, Washington, 
D.C. 

Idaho State College Company, Pocatello, Idaho 

Indiana State Teachers College ROTC Company, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania 

Loyola University Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Sioux Company, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 


The President presented an AUSA Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion to the Buffalo Evening News for its complete and detailed 
factual coverage of Army activities and events. The Certificate 
was accepted by Mr. Nat S. Finney, Washington representative 
of the newspaper. 

The President read the Introductory Statement to the As- 
sociation’s Objectives, and the Objectives. These documents 
are appended to these minutes. 

Upon request by the President, General Roper, Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, read each of the eight resolu- 
tions implementing the Objectives. Each was voted upon in 
turn by the membership, and all were passed, some after 
short discussions. These resolutions are attached as a part of 
these minutes. 

General Roper read Resolution No. 9, concerning the Army 
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Exchange System, stating that although this resolution was 

not tied to the Objectives as listed, the Resolutions Commit- 

tee and the Council of Trustees had approved the resolution. 

The membership voted adoption of this resolution also. This 

resolution is attached as a part of these minutes. 

The President opened the meeting to resolutions from the 
floor. Captain C. D. W. Canham proposed the following res- 
olution: 

WHEREAS the Advisory Board of Directors at present has 
no representation from the company-grade officer and en- 
listed ranks, and 

WHEREAS it is considered highly desirable that this vast 
group of operating personnel have a voice in the affairs of 
this Association, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That immediate steps be 
taken to appoint to the Advisory Board of Directors at 
least six members of the active military service below the 
grade of major. 

General Weible stated that this subject had been considered 
at the August meeting of the Council of Trustees, and pointed 
out that persons on active duty were vulnerable if the Asso- 
ciation took some action not in accord with the position of 
the Army or the Department of Defense. At the August 
meeting the Trustees voted to inform the Nominating Com- 
mittee that noncommissioned officers and warrant officers 
should be selected for the Advisory Board for later selection 
to the Council of Trustees. 

General Roper indicated that the Reorganization Commit- 
tee, whose report was adopted at the 1956 Annual Meeting, 
very carefully excluded active-duty personnel from the Asso- 
ciation’s governing bodies for the reason stated by General 
Weible. 

Captain Canham explained that some of the enlisted per- 
sonnel and junior officers could see no representation, and 
were reluctant to belong to the Association for this reason. 

Captain Glasgow, a member of the Committee on Reor- 
ganization which reported in 1956, expressed opposition to 
Captain Canham’s resolution. 

A general discussion followed, with members participating 
from the floor. 

An amendment was offered to Captain Canham’s resolu- 
tion, striking the words ‘‘of the active military service.” This 
amendment was passed. 

The resolution itself was voted upon, and passed. 

Captain William M. Glasgow, Jr., proposed the following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS the Association of the United States Army has 
made great progress during the past year in many fields for 
the good of National Defense and the Army, and 

WHEREAS the officers and the Council of Trustees have ren- 
dered invaluable and devoted service to our Association 
and have been primarily responsible for its achievements, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That this assembly give 
the officers and Council of Trustees a rising vote of thanks. 

Upon being seconded, this resolution was passed unanimously. 
The meeting adjourned at 1620 hours. 

ARTHUR SYMONS 
Colonel, Arty-USAR 
Secretary 
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1958 RESOLUTIONS 


No. 1. ARMY STRENGTH 


Wuereas, The threat of Communist aggression, 
particularly of limited war, has increased in recent 
months, and since there is the possibility of outbreaks 
in more than one locality at the same time, and 

Wuereas, The Army is the dominant force in lim- 
ited war by virtue of its organization, experience and 
training, and 

Wuenreas, The increasing danger in a number of 
areas and the reduction in the relative strength of some 
of our principal allies has placed greater dependence 
on the U. S. Army, and 

Wuereas, Developments in weaponry demand 
greater dispersion and mobility, with a consequent re- 
quirement for more immediately available trained man- 
power, and 

Wuereas, The more complex weapons and equip- 
ment and new tactical doctrine impose longer training 
periods and an expanded school system which require 
more personnel, and 

Wuereas, The growing burden of training the 
Army Reserve and the National Guard has increased 
active Army manpower requirements, and 

Wuereas, The Army cannot support the Nation’s 
existing world-wide commitments, have an adequate 
strategic reserve, man our air defense and carry out 
other vital assigned missions with fewer than one mil- 
lion men, as has been recommended by the Secretary 
of the Army and the Chief of Staff, 

Tuererore Be Ir Resorvenp, That the Association 
of the United States Army strongly recommends an 
active United States Army of not less than one million 
men as advocated by the Secretary of the Army and 
the Chief of Staff on 5 February 1957 in testimony 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives, and that such 
steps as may be within the means of the Association be 
taken to publicize nationally the need for such a force. 


No. 2. FOUR-DIVISION STRIKING FORCE 


Wuereas, The United States is committed to sup- 
port friendly nations in a number of areas where no 
U. S. Army forces are now located, and 

Wuenreas, Withdrawal and reduction of U. S. Army 
forces from and in critical areas require the existence 
of a larger mobile striking force than ever before, and 

Wuenreas, Recent experience in Korea has proved 
again that the striking force must be of sufficient size 
to.operate successfully until adequate reinforcements 
arrive, and 

Wuereas, The Kremlin respects only effective 
forces in being which are capable of employment at 
the required place quickly, 


Tuererore Be Ir Resotvep, That the Association 
of the United States Army, as one of its primary goals, 
urge the Congress of the United States to appropriate 
for, and the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and Department of the Army, to organize a four- 
division, full-strength, highly mobile striking force 
within the Strategic Reserve. 


No. 3. LONG-RANGE AIRLIFT 


Whereas, Communist tactics in creeping aggres 
sion can be countered only by the help of an immedi- 
ately available air lift that can move quickly two Army 
divisions to any trouble spot, and 

Wuenreas, There are not sufficient long-range trans- 
port aircraft within all the forces to move and support 
one division, and 

Wuereas, Upon the outbreak of war existing long- 
range transport aircraft is not adequate to meet the 
most urgent requirements, and 

Wuereas, Because of the multiplicity of demands 
in war, the Army must be given a guaranteed priority 
for the use of aircraft to move the two divisions at once, 

Tuererore Be It Resorvep, That the Associ- 
ation of the United States Army use all the means 
at its disposal to publicize the necessity for procure- 
ment of sufficient long-range airlift to move immediately 
and to support thereafter two divisions of the mobile 
striking force under a guaranteed priority for Army use. 


No. 4. ARMY NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY 
RESERVE 


Wuenreas, The citizen soldier has been the bulwark 
of the Armed Forces in all of the Nation’s wars, and 
continues to be essential to our future security, and 

Wuereas, Implementation of certain recent policies 
and procedures [of the Department of Defense] have 
militated seriously against the effectiveness of the citizen 
soldier enrolled in the Army National Guard and the 
Army Reserve, and 

Wuereas, The esprit of civilian component officers 
of long experience is being impaired, and the esprit of 
the future officer corps is being placed in potential 
jeopardy, 

Tuererore Be It Resotvep, That the Associ- 
ation of the United States Army support all proposals 
that will recognize the vital importance of the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve to the nation’s 
defenses. 


No. 5. ARBITRARY FORCE-OUTS 


Wuereas, The implementation of certain recent 
policies and procedures have seriously impaired the 
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morale of the active and Reserve personnel, and 

Wuereas, The esprit of future members of the 
Army is being placed in potential jeopardy thereby, 

Tuererore Be Ir Resotvep, That the Associ- 
ation of the United States Army impress upon the 
Congress of the United States and officials of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government the necessity for the 
establishment of provisions to protect active and reserve 
personnel against arbitrary force-outs and other break- 
ing of faith with their unwritten Service contracts, 
subject only to faithful and competent service. 


No. 6. WEIGHT AND RANGE RESTRICTIONS 


Wuereas, Weight and range limitations on Army 
aircraft and missiles deny the Army the full fruits 
of technological advances, and 

Wuenreas, These limitations are arbitrary because 
they apply only to the Army, and 

Wuenreas, Since the Department of Defense has 
admitted that these limitations would not apply in 
war, these restrictions impose an intolerable prohibition 
upon the Army’s training and preparation for war, and 

Wuereas, These limitations deny to the Nation 
the developments which the Army could contribute in 
these fields, and 

Wuenreas, No service should be denied the weap- 
ons and equipment it needs to further the accomplish- 
ments of its mission, and since the depth of the battle- 
field in modern warfare is such that present weight and 
range limitations are inadequate for the Army to fight 
at its full effectiveness, and 

Wuenreas, The aircraft essential to modern ground 
forces are of prime importance only to the Army, 

Tuererore Be It Resorvep, That the Associ- 
ation of the United States Army use all reasonable 
means to persuade the Department of Defense and 
other involved Departments of the Government to re- 
vise upward the weight and range restrictions on Army 
aircraft and missiles. 


No. 7. CORDINER PROGRAM 


Wuenreas, National Security in the atomic age de- 
mands the adoption of a pay system that meets the 
requirements of present conditions, and 

Wuereas, Modern warfare requires a higher degree 
of leadership and technical skill than ever before, and 

Wuereas, All of the armed forces are suffering seri- 
ous losses of leaders and skilled personnel because of 
the relatively low wages and benefits paid to military 
personnel, and 

Wuenreas, The competition for leaders and skilled 
technicians is at an all-time high, and 

Wuereas, The turnover in personnel within the 
services is costly, not only in dollars, but in the efficency 
of our fighting forces and the administration of other 
activities, and 

Wuenreas, With high turnover more combat-effec- 
tive personnel are detached to train replacements, and 

Wuereas, Compensation to military personnel and 
to Department of Army civilians has fallen far behind 
the rise in cost of living and the compensation in the 
civilian community for similar work and responsibility, 
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Tuererore Be Ir Resorvep, That the Associ- 
ation of the United States Army wholeheartedly sup- 
port the prompt passage of proposed legislation imple- 
menting the recommendations in the Cordiner Report 
on compensation in the Armed Services, and 

Be Ir Furruer Resorven, that a copy of this reso- 
lution be furnished all members of the Congress of 
the United States. 


No. 8. SEPARATE SERVICES 


Wueneas, No evidence has been presented to prove 
that a single service or a single Chief of Staff will pro- 
mote efficiericy and economy, and 

Wuenreas, A single service would stifle initiative and 
competition, lower esprit and possibly deprive Congress 
and the public of full information on the status of 
our military defense, and 

Wuereas, It is essential in the national interest 
that the duly appointed heads of each of the services 
have equal opportunity to present their views before 
the highest executive and legislative authorities of the 
Federal Government, 

Tuererore Be It Resorvep, That the Associ- 
ation of the United States Army actively support main- 
tenance of the separate identity of the services, in- 
cluding the assurance that all shall have parity of 
expression of their views in the highest executive and 
legislative councils of the Federal Government. 


No. 9. ARMED SERVICES EXCHANGES 


Wuereas, The Armed Services Exchanges have 
since 1895 served as an integral part of military life; and 

Wuenreas, the exchange privilege is an attribute 
of membership in military service; and the exchange 
is known to be an essential factor in the maintenance 
of high troop morale; and 

Wuereas, The Armed Services Exchanges are es- 
sential to the military family in that they provide a 
convenient source where they may purchase merchan- 
dise and services at uniformly low prices; and 

Wuereas, Certain groups are continually seeking 
to reduce exchanges insofar as the merchandise and 
services they are permitted to supply and perform; and 

Wuenreas, These attacks have in the past succeeded 
in appreciably reducing the benefit of the exchange to 
members of the Armed Forces with consequent damage 
to morale; 

Now, TuHererore, Be It Resotven, That the Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. Army deplores the attacks made 
against exchanges which it believes are based on er- 
roneous assumption that these exchanges are competing 
unfairly with private enterprise; 

That exchanges be permitted to operate from the 
point of view that the merchandise and services they 
offer are based on the needs of the Service family and 
not upon the dictates of these vocal critics; 

That the Congress be requested to take whatever 
measures are necessary to insure the maintenance of 
an exchange system which will provide maximum es- 
sential merchandise and services for the serviceman 
and his dependents, and that a copy of this Resolution 
be submitted to each member of Congress. 
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General Membership. General Membership in the 
Association shall be open to any individual who has 
been honorably discharged or retired from the Armed 
Forces of the United States, to members of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States not on active duty, 
to members of the United States Army Reserve not 
on active duty, and to such persons as have held 
appointive office in the Department of the Army. 
Service Membership. Service Membership in the 
Association shall be open to all active-duty members 
of the Army of the United States. 

Cadet Membership. Cadet membership in the Asso- 
ciation shall be open to the cadets of the United States 
Military Academy and to all current enrollees in 
Junior, Military Schools, and Senior Divisions of the 
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vided for by Section 55c of the National Defense Act 
as amended. 

Associate Membership. Associate Membership shall! 
be open to active-duty personnel of the other services, 
to civilian employees of the Department of the Army 
not qualified for General Membership, and to any 
individual who supports the objectives of the Associa- 
tion and who meets such requirements as may be 
promulgated in regulations passed by the Council of 
Trustees. 

Sustaining Membership. Sustaining membership shall 
be open to such industrial, commercial, business, pro- 
fessional, technical and veteran firms, corporations 
organizations or societies that wish to support the 
aims and purposes of the Association, subject to specific 
approval by the Council of Trustees, 
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REPORT FROM YOUR AUSA CP 


To all our members, Advisory Board of Directors and 
readers, the Council of Trustees and the staff at National 
Headquarters extend the Season's Greetings with every good 
wish for a very Merry Christmas and a New Year bringing 
you all the best things in life. 

The Nominating Committee of the Council of Trustees 
is Chairmaned by General Milton G. Baker (NGUS, Retired). 
The committee will propose two nominees for the position 
of President, two for Vice President, and two for each of the 
four vacancies in the Council of Trustees which will occur in 
June 1958. The eight nominees for the four positions on the 
Council must come from the Advisory Board of Directors 
under the provisions of the Association’s By-Laws. The 
nominees for President and Vice President must come from 
the general membership. Proposals for consideration by this 
committee may be sent to the Chairman in care of the 
National Headquarters until 15 January 1958. The elections 
by the membership will be held in the spring. 

The Nominating Committee of the Advisory Board of 
Directors is Chairmaned by Judge George L. Latimer (Colo- 
nel, NGUS) 
13 vacancies occurring in the Board in June 1958. Under the 
provisions of the By-Laws, only the members of the Board 


His committee must select 26 nominees for the 


vote to elect the 13 members to fill the vacancies. Proposals 
for consideration by this Committee may be sent to the Chair- 
man in care of National Headquarters until 1 March 1958. 

Proposals sent to either of the two committees must contain 
the full name, address and position of each nominee. 

Lt. Col. Jack Warner, Jr., Army Reserve, of Warner 
Brothers Studios in Burbank, California, is now a member of 
the Advisory Board of Directors. Mr. James Clark, President 
of ACF Industries, Inc., of New York City, and Mr. Paul 


L. Davies, Chairman of the Board of the Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, of San Jose, Calif., have also 
accepted positions on our Advisory Board. 

At a Special Meeting of the Council of Trustees prior to 
the recent Annual Meeting it was decided to hold the 1958 
Annual Meeting in Washington, D. C., during 20-22 Octo- 
ber in order to insure program participation by the greatest 
number of top-echelon officials from Department of the 
Army and Department of Defense and to obtain maximum 
support from our Sustaining Members and our industrial 
exhibitors. 

At this Special Meeting the Council adopted the Objectives 
and Resolutions which were acted upon in the business 
portion of the Third Annual Meeting. These will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. You are urged to examine them care- 
fully in order to be fully familiar with our major objectives 
for the coming year. It will require the efforts of all members 
to achieve them. We can’t sit back and “let George do it,” 
but if we all pitch in, we can insure that everyone in the 
Nation is fully alerted to these important requirements for a 
better National Defense. 

All members are again reminded that our new automatic 
machinery for processing and maintaining membership rec- 
ords simply won't disgorge your record unless we tell it your 
address as well as your name. So when you change address 
tell us your old as well-as your new address. This is most im- 
portant since our membership is a mobile one and we receive 
some 3,000 changes of address every month. 


WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA, Rtd. 


Executive Vice President 


AUSA REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


CHAPTERS 


ALAMO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 11401, San Antonio 8, Texas. President: 
Lt. Col. Reagan Houston, III, USAR; First Vice President: Gen 
William H, Simpson, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col. J. Ham- 
ilton Savage, Jr., USAR; Third Vice President: Col. John W. Beretta, 
USAR; Judge Advocate: Col. C. E. Brand, USA-Rtd.; Chaplain: Maj. 
David M. Reardon; Secretary: Capt. Badger V. Upton; Treasurer: 
Col. E. ¢€ 


Geographic Area 


Peters 
Counties of Bexar, Comal, Kendall, Bandera, 
Medina, Frio, Atascosa, Karnes, Wilson, Gonzales, Caldwell, Kerr 
and Guadalupe in the State of Texas 

Chartered at AUSA's 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


ANTILLES CHAPTER—U. S. Army Garrison, Fort Buchanan, APO 851, 
New York, N. Y. President: Lt. Col. Bunn D. Hale; First Vice Pres- 
ident: Mr. John R. Visco; Second Vice President: SFC William D. 
Kinter; Secretary: Capt. Jack R. Ramey; Treasurer: Mr. Efrain Mun- 
roz-Bocanegra 
Geographic Area: Puerto Rico and the U. S. Virgin Islands. 
Chartered at AUSA's 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


BAD KREUZNACH CHAPTER—Hgq 2d Armored Division Trains, APO 
42, New York, N. Y. President: Col. E. T. Knight; First Vice Pres- 
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ident: Lt. Col. J. R. Metzdorf; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. H. O 

Husband; Secretary: Sgt. J. J. Harrison; Treasurer: Lt. F. M. Ash 
Geographic Area: Mainz, Dexheim and Bad Kreuznach, Germany. 
Charter issued by AUSA National Headquarters, 9 October 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. James C. Henderson, USAR, 
Hq MD-DC Sector, XXI U. S. Army Corps (Reserve), Bldg. 8, 
Fort Holabird, Baltimore 19, Maryland. President: Mr. John Marshall 
Boone; First Vice President: Mr. William A. Graham; Second Vice 
President: Mr. Jack A. Clarke; Treasurer: Mr. Charles A. Noon, Jr. 

Geographic Area: City of Baltimore and Counties of Baltimore 
and Anne Arundel in the State of Maryland 

Chartered at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2631, Orlando, Florida. Presi- 
dent: Col. David W. Hedrick, USAR; First Vice President: Maj. 
James B. Sullivan, USAR; Second Vice President: Capt. Leslie C 
Hall, USAR; Secretary: CWO Elbert G. Hennig, USAR; Treasurer: 
Lt. Col. George E. Smith, USAR 

Geographic Area: Orange, Lake, Volusia, Seminole, Brevard, Os- 
ceola, Sumter, and Indian River Counties, in the State of Florida. 

Chartered at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


COLUMBUS-PHENIX CITY-FORT BENNING CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. S. 
S. Sogard, Adjutant General’s Section, Fort Benning, Ga. President: 
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AUGSBURG, GER. Officers of the recently chartered 11th Airborne Divi- 

sion Chapter, from left to right: MSgt. William Fuller, Jr., Stateside 

representative; Capt. George A. Peters, Treasurer; Lt. Col. Edgar R. 

Fenstemacher, Ist Vice President; Col. Alton R. Taylor, President; MSgt. 

R. R. Steinkuehler, Secretary; and Lt. Col. Thomas A. Ryan, Jr., 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 


PHILADELPHIA. Mayor Richardson Dilworth (right), re- 

ceives a Certificate of Appreciation from Brig. Gen. 

James A. Richardson, Ill, on behalf of the Council of 

Trustees, AUSA. The presentation was made at the 

quarterly meeting of the Frankford Arsenal Chapter at 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 


Mr. T. G. Reeves; First Vice President: Mr. J. W. Woodruff, Jr.; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Gen. Manton S. Eddy, Rtd.; Treasurer: 
Lt. Col. Edward D. Fitzpatrick 


General meeting held 3 October resulted in many local newspaper 


stories and editorials publicizing the meeting and expressing opposi- 
tion to cuts in Army strength. Rep. George Andrews, 3d Congression- 
al District of Alabama, was principal speaker, emphasizing the im- 
portance of ground forces. Columbus Emguirer stated in editorial: 
“One was impressed with the enthusiasm which exists in the chap- 
ter.” Columbus Ledger headlined editorial: “Army Association De- 
serves Support.” 


EIGHTH INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Hq 8th Infantry Division, 
APO 111, New York, N. Y. President: Col. Elmer Schmierer; Vice 
President, Goeppingen Area: Maj. Robert L. Jones; Vice President, 
Ulm Area: Lt. Col. Joseph E. McKinney; Vice President, Nurnberg 
Area: Col. William R. Peers; Vice President, Heilbronn Area: Maj. 
Thomas P. Furey; Secretary: 1st Lt. Robert B. Short, Jr.; Treasurer: 
Ist Lt. Jack Biggerstaff 

Geographic Area: The area in which the 8th Infantry Division is 
permanently stationed. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 
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ELEVENTH AIRBORNE DIVISION CHAPTER—President: Colonel A. R. 
Taylor, Hq & Hq Co., Comd, and Con Bn, Hq 11th Airborne Divi- 
sion, APO 112, New York, N. Y. Honorary President: Maj. Gen. 
Hugh P. Harris; First Vice President: Lt. Col, Edgar R. Fenste- 
macher; Second Vice President: MSgt Abel J. Fernandez; Secretary: 
MSgt Russell A. Steinkuehler; Treasurer: Capt. George A. Peters. 

Meeting 9 October elected above officers; nominated MSgt Wil- 
liam Fuller, Jr., to attend 1957 Annual Meeting in Washington. Maj. 
Gen. George E. Martin was principal speaker. 


FORT LEE CHAPTER—Hg Quartermaster Training Command, Fort Lee, 
Virginia. President: Col. Elmer M. Burns; First Vice President: Dr. 
Howard W. Hembree; Second Vice President: Col. Alexander G. 
Eagle; Secretary: Lt. Col. Earl M. Bradley; Treasurer: 1st Lt. Carl 
P. Flanagan, Jr. 

Geographic Area: The cities of Petersburg, Hopewell, and Colonial 
Heights, Virginia; the counties of Prince George, and Dinwiddie in 
Virginia; and that portion of Chesterfield County, Virginia, south 
of the Richmond Quartermaster Depot. 

Charter issued 30 October 1957. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. George A. 
Rigely, Building 401, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. President: Brig. Gen. 
T. A. Lane; First Vice President: Mr. Dru Pippin; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Col. Melvin H. Ouimet; Treasurer: CWO Carl E. Henderson 

Maj. Gen. Leif J. Sverdrup, Vice President of AUSA, addressed 
the 11 October meeting on the subject of the Army Engineers’ con- 
struction of airfields in New Guinea during World War II, but dur- 
ing the presentation impressed the chapter members that they have 
a duty to assure that their country always has a strong Army. A fish 
fry, entertainment by Fort Wood Special Services, and a short busi- 
ness meeting completed the activities. 


FRANKFORD ARSENAL CHAPTER—Bridge and Tacony Streets, Phila- 
delphia 37, Pa. President: Dr. William J. Kroeger; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Harry F. Devlin; Second Vice President: Mr. George S. 
VanDyke, Jr.; Secretary: Mr. Reuben Levine; Treasurer: Mr. Ken- 
neth E. Yocum. 

Highlight of meeting 15 October was address by Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, Hon. Richardson Dilworth, and presentation of AUSA’s 
Certificate of Appreciation to Mayor Dilworth by Brig. Gen. James 
A. Richardson, III, CG, Frankford Arsenal. Impressive list of VIP 
guests attended meeting, at which the Mayor spoke of the need for 
a strong Army. 

Chapter is in process of expanding to take in Philadelphia area, 
with change of name in prospect. Meeting 15 October was held at 
Philadelphia QM Depot. 


FRANKFURT CHAPTER— President: Col. Melvin M. Kernan; First Vice 
President: Col. Clarence E. Read; Second Vice Persident: Col. Austin 
J. Montgomery; Secretary: Capt. Robert M. Dwinell, Hq 4th Armor 
Group, APO 757, New York, N. Y. Treasurer: Maj Robert J. Fair. 
Geographic Area: Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 
Chartered at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CHAPTER—President: Dr. Roland R. Kirks; 
First Vice President: Gen. Jacob L. Devers, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice 
President: Mr. Warren R. Smith; Secretary: Mr. Henry Handler, 409 
Perry Street, Fairfax, Virginia. Treasurer: Major John P. Kelley, 

Geographic Area: The same as the georgraphical area compassed 
by the Military District of Washington which includes the counties 
of Montgomery, Prince Georges, Charles, Saint Mary’s and Calvert 
in Maryland; the counties of Arlington, Fairfax, Prince William, 
Stafford, King George, and Westmoreland, and the cities of Alex- 
andria and Falls Church in Virginia. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER—614 Delaware Street, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. President: Lt. Col Harold A, Purdy, USAR; First Vice Pres- 
ident: Mr. John W. Breidenthal; Second Vice President: Col. John 
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H. Hay; Secretary: Maj. John H. Cushman; Treasurer: Mr. George 
H. Ryan. 

Dinner meeting 17 October featured talk by Maj. Gen. Hamilton 
H. Howze, Director of Army Aviation, and movies of Army aircraft 
performing the specialized functions for which they were designed. 
Gen. Howze emphasized the specific needs of the Army in aircraft 
design and performance. 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER—General Delivery, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
President: Dr. Phillip Davidson; First Vice President: Mr. Thomas 
Graham; Second Vice President: Mr. Ducat McIntee; Secretary: Capt. 
Clarence W. Pratt; Treasurer: Capt. Wilbur T. Whitehead; Asst. 
Secretary: MSgt. Robert J. McDonald. 

At meeting 27 September, Kentuckiana Chapter resolved to press 
for reconsideration by Department of Defense of decision disapprov- 
ing designation of Fort Knox as a remote station for purposes of 
providing dental care to dependents. New officers, listed above, were 
elected. 


MACON COUNTY CHAPTER—President: Col. Harold Schmitt, USAR; 
First Vice President: Lt. Col. Fred J. Hays, Rtd.; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Capt. Robert E. Creek, USAR; Secretary: Capt. Richard G. 
Derby, Adjutant, Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, Illinois. Treasurer: 
Capt. John T. McCracken. 

Geographic Area: Macon County in Illinois. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


MONTEREY COUNTY CHAPTER—AUSA, Box 187, Pebble Beach, Calif. 
President: Col. Allen Griffin, AUS-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. 
Joseph Juri; Second Vice President: Maj. Gen. Robert B. McClure, 
Rtd.; Secretary: Mr. Richard Bennett; Treasurer: Col. Frank A. Hey- 
wood, Rtd. 

Meeting 17 September held at Army Language School included 
demonstration of foreign-language teaching techniques and a concert 
by Russian-language choir. Chapter sponsored jointly with ROA a 
military ball, 26 October. Chapter directers held meeting 29 October 
which resulted in messages to Secretary of Defense and Chairman 
of Armed Services Committees of Congress protesting Army strength 
cuts and missile limitations 


NEWTON D. BAKER CHAPTER—President: Hon. Robert H. Jamison; 
First Vice President: Gen. William F. Hoge, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice 
President: Brig. Gen. George R. Schmucker, USAR-Rtd.; Secretary: 
Col. Richard L. Gillespie, USAR, Veterans Admin. Regional Office, 
Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Treasurer: Lt. Col. Henry E. 
Zachman, USAR 

Geographic Area: Cuyahoga, Ashtabule, Lake Geauga, Trumbull, 
Mahoning, Portage, Stark, Summit, Wayne, Medina, Lorain, Ashland, 
Huron, and Erie Counties in northern Ohio. 

Charter presented at AUSA'’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


NORTHEAST FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 3141, Jacksonville, Florida. 
President: Mr. Henry J. Wolfs; First Vice President: Mr. Frank 
F. Strickland; Second Vice President: Mr. J. A. Dionne; Secretary: 
CWO Robert J. Crawford, USAR; Treasurer: Mr. Jacob W. Dehaan. 

Geogrhaphic Area: Duval, Hamilton, Suwanee, St. Johns, Co- 
lumbia, Putnam, Flagler, Clay, Baker, Nassau, Alachua, Bradford, 
Citrus, Dixie, Gilchrist, Levy, Marion, and Union Counties in Flor- 
ida. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


NORTHERN DELAWARE CHAPTER—President: Col. Walter L. Tindall, 
DNG; First Vice President: Mr. Henry N. Marsh; Second Vice Pres- 
ident: MSgt. John E. Mastin; Secretary: 1st Lt. Donn Devine, 605 
West 27th Street, Wilmington, Delaware. Treasurer: Lt. Frank M. 
Gorsuch, III, USAR 

Geographic Area: That portion of the State of Delaware north of 
Little Duck Creek and the Leipsic River. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


NURNBERG AREA CHAPTER—President: Col. John W. Gorn, Special 
Activities Division, APO 245, New York, N. Y.; First Vice Presi- 
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FORT BUCHANAN, P. R. Officers of the newly formed Antilles Chap- 

ter. From left to right: Mr. John R. Visco, Ist Vice President; Sgt. 

William T. Kinter, 2nd Vice President; Lt. Col. Bunn D. Hale, President; 

Capt. Jack A. Ramey, Secretary; and Mr. Effrain Munoz-Bocanegro 
of Rio Piedras, Treasurer. 


dent: Capt. Robert E. Hart;:Secomd Vice President: Capt. L. H. 
White; Secretary: Mr. Melville L. Morris. 

Geographic Area: Nirnberg-Furth, Ansbach, Ilesheim, Herzogen- 
surach, Erlangen, Bindlach, Bayreuth, Hof, Grafenwohr, Weiden, 
Vilseck, Amberg, Hohenfels, and Schwabach in northern Bavaria, 
West Germany. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHAPTER—1101 North Broadway, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. President: Col. Charles E. Tompkins; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Brig. Gen. Paul B. Bell; Second Vice President: Col. John W. 
Long, AUS-Rtd.; Secretary: 1st Lt. Ruth Anne Love, ANC; Treasurer: 
Col. Luzerne M. Tidd, AUS-Rtd. 
Geographic Area: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and its environs. 
Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


PIKES PEAK CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2442, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
President: Lt. Col. J. D. Ackerman, USAR; Executive Vice President: 
Major Gen. William H. Gill, USA-Rtd.; Vice President for Member- 
ship: Mr. George S. Winters; Vice President for Programs: Mr. 
Samuel T. Jones, Jr.; Secretary: Lt. Col. Frank A. Golbey, USA-Rtd.; 
Treasurer: Major H. C. Fleming, Jr., USAR. 


Pikes Peak has been waging a vigorous and continuous campaign 
to reverse the recent cuts in Army strength. 


PINELLAS CHAPTER—President; Brig. Gen. E. W. Piburn, USA-Rtd.; 
First Vice President: Col. James P. Schwartz, USAR; Second Vice 
President: Col. Alex J. Robinet, USAR-Rtd.; Third Vice President: 
Col. Nonie W. Gable, NGUS; Secretary: Capt. Robert M. Dobarganes, 
USAR, 6414 Sandpiper Way, St. Petersburg, Fla. Treasurer: MSgt. 
William M. Bohannon, Jr., USAR. 

Geographic Area: The limits of Pinellas County in Florida. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


SARASOTA-BRADENTON AREA CHAPTER—President: Lt. Col. James 
F. Kahlenberg, USAR; First Vice President: Capt. Donald Larsen, 
USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Gerald Ludwig, USAR; Third 
Vice President: Major W. S. Telford, Jr., USAR; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Lt. Col. Edward J. Heney, USAR. 

Geographic Area: Sarasota and Manatee Counties in Florida, and 
that portion of adjacent counties not included in other chapters. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 
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HQ. SEVENTH ARMY. Officers of the Seventh Army's Chapter. From 

left to right: Col. Donald M. McClain, Deputy Seventh Army Engineer, 

Ist Vice President; Brig. Gen. James K. Wilson, Jr., Seventh Army 

Artillery Officer, President; Col. Thomas H. Taylor, Seventh Army 

G4 section plans chief, 2nd Vice President; and Col. Dan P. Briggs, 

G2 section, Treasurer. Maj. Young O. Kim, G3 section, Secretary, was 
not present when the photograph was made. 


CAMP WOLTERS, TEX. Fred Brown (right), retiring Presi- 
dent of the Wolters Chapter, receives a Certificate of Ap- 
preciation from Robert D. Bergman 


SIOUX FALLS CHAPTER—President: Mr. Dan Dugan; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Al A. Schock; Second Vice President: Mr. William C 
Duffy; Secretary: Mr. James E. Moore; Treasurer: Mr. Fred Masek. 

Geographic Area: Southeast quarter of the State of South Dakota 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 
Maj. Gen. William H. Nutter, Deputy Commander of Fifth Army 
area, spoke to a pre-charter meeting on 22 October, emphasizing the 
importance of the Reserve and National Guard 


SOUTHEAST ALABAMA CHAPTER—Fort Rucker, Alabama. President: 
Mayor M. N. Brown; First Vice President: Mr. Selden Bailey; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Mayor Douglas Brown; Third Vice President: 
Mr. Rex Roach; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Robert L. Huffaker. 

Geographic Area: Includes a radius of approximately 50 miles 
from center point of Fort Rucker, Alabama 


Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


SOUTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 8173, Miami 46, Florida. Pres- 
dent: Maj. John R. Lindsey, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. T 
A Price, Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col. Robert A. Ballard, NG; 
Secretary: WOJG Harold M. Word, NG; Treasurer: Capt. Douglass 
D. King, Jr., USAR 

Geographic Area: Counties of Broward, Collier, Dade, Glades, 
Hendry, Martin, Monroe, Okeechobee, Palm Beach and St. Lucie in 
Florida. 


Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 


TAMPA AREA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 434, Tampa 1, Florida. President: 
Lt. Col. Arthur D. Brown; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Judson 
B. De Loach; Second Vice President: Maj. Lambert P. Friederich; 
Third Vice President: 1st Lt. John Clements; Secretary; MSgt. Aubrey 
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W. Akin; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Wendell S. Lucas. 

Geographic Area: Hillsborough County in Florida, and that por- 
tion of adjacent counties not included in other chapters. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


TRI-VALLEY CHAPTER—President: Maj. Julian L. Benshoof, USAR, 
364 9th Avenue, South, Fargo, North Dakota. First Vice President: 
Mr. Truman C. Wold; Second Vice President: Maj. Adolph K 
Stromme, USAR; CorrespondingSecretary: Col Sidney E. Iverson, 
USAR; Recording Secretary: MSp Frank C. Gumeringer, USAR; 
Treasurer: MSgt. Martin A. Holsen, USNG; Chaplain: 1st Lt. Archie 
N. Campbell, USAR. 

Geographic Area: Counties of Cass, Traill, Richland, aBrnes, Sar 
gent, Ransom, Stutsman, La Moure and Dickey in North Dakota, and 
the county of Clay in Minnesota. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER—President: Mr. R. B. Rathbun; First Vice 
President: Mr, James Myers; Second Vice President: Mr. Clyde 
A Parton; Secretary-Treasurer: Col John H. Derrick, USA-Rtd., 
McKnight Building, Minneapolis Minn. 

Geographic Area: Metropolitan area of the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1—President: Col. James Stack 
USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. Harry L. Minor; Second Vice 
President: Mr. Fred Osmers ; Secretary: Lt. Col. John A. Spencer, Fort 
Lewis Exchange, Fort Lewis, Washington; Treasurer: Mr. Carl 
Phillips. 

Brig. Gen. Roy T. Evans, Jr., Deputy Chief of Army and Air Force 
Exchange Service, made the principal speech at the chapter meeting 
6 October, emphasizing the importance of the exchange to the soldier 
as well as the exchange’s beneficial effects on local communities 
At this meeting resolutions were adopted calling for greater capa 
bility for measured retaliation, removal of the 200-mile range limi 
tation on Army missiles, removal of weight limitations on Army 
aircraft, organic tactical air support, support of the Cordiner pro 
posals, Army responsibility for Air Defense of the United States 
sufficient funds for adequate strength and proper training of the USAR 
and National Guard, and availability of strategic airlift and sealift 
sufficient for the Army's needs. Telegrams were sent to selected Con 
gressmen and Administration officials, requesting reconsideration of the 
cuts in the Army strength. 


WOLTERS CHAPTER—<c/o Information Section, Camp Wolters, Minera! 
Wells, Texas. President: Mr. Tom Creighton; First Vice President 
Mr. Edgar Bowden; Second Vice President: Dr. H. A. Zappe; Third 
Vice President: Col. Chester H. Meek; Corresponding Secretar) 
Treasurer: Major John R. Burns; Recording Secretary-Treasures 
Mr. Jess Everett. 

Meeting 22 October at Camp Wolters elected new officers, and 
passed series of resolutions requesting strengthening of Army's 
potential in air mobility and striking power, removal of range 
tations on Army missiles, removal of limitations on Army's air mo 
bility, sufficient funds for proper maintenance of USAR and National 
Guard, and discontinuance of basing Army's strength on an established 
budget rather than on military requirements. Principal speaker 
Hon. Omar Burleson, 17th Congressional District of Texas 


ROTC COMPANIES 


DAKOTA COMPANY, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D 
—Captain: Cadet Arnold Ellingson; First Lieutenant: Cadet Neal R 
Bjornson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Melvin G. Werth; Social Chair 
man: Cadet Curtis L. Stromstad; First Sergeant: Cadet W. Dale Ruff 

Joint meeting with Arnold Air Society, Guidon and Air Debs 24 
October began planning for military ball, with AUSA accepting r 


re- 
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sponsibility for publicity, decorations, finances, and co-responsibility 
with Arnold Air Society for selection of the Queen of the Ball. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa— 
Captain: Cadet Wilbur M. Otto; First Lieutenant: Cadet Fred Con- 
rad; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William Rogers; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Dick Schafer; PIO Sergeant: Cadet William Black. 

Elected 13 cadets to membership at meeting 14 October. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.—Captain: Cadet Francis E. Dion, Jr.; First Lieutenant; Cadet 
Liudas Bajorinas; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Howard M. Belinsky; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Edward H. Soderberg. 

At a meeting 17 October, the Company heard a talk by the PMST 
Col. Roy I. Brooks, viewed a combat film, and held a coffee session 


for prospective members 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE COMPANY, Florida Southern College 
Lakeland, Florida—Captain: Cadet Dale W. Pierce; First Lieu 
tenant: Cadet Robert P. Jones; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William R 
Hatton; First Sergeant: Cadet Justus R. Sackett, Jr 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ROTC COMPANY, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.—Captain: Cadet George F. Landegger; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet John A. Leide; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
J. Spazzarini; First Sergeant; Cadet Joseph J. Kane 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE COMPANY, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Idaho—Captain: Cadet Dean L. Showers; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Ronald Pugmire; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Harvie I. Buckles, First 
Sergeant: Cadet Corwin Lott 


Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ROTC COMPANY, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Harry D. Fair; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Warren Edmiston; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Paul 
J. Zurovchak; First Sergeant: Cadet Bernard A. McCue 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 


THE LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Loyola University, 6525 Sheri 
dan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois—Captain: Cadet Thomas Nolan; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Eugene Crosant; Second Lieutenants: Cadets Ger- 
ald Pierce and Harold Murphy; First Sergeant: Cadet Paul M. Maffia 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 


THE MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY ARMY ROTC COMPANY, Montana 
State University, Missoula, Montana—Captain: Cadet William Good; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Gerald Miller; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Fred 
Weldon; First Sergeant: Cadet William Crawford. 

At meeting 1 October, the Company arranged to sponsor a float 
for Homecoming, with AUSA and the Cadet Fund splitting costs 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY, Northwestern State College of Louisi- 
ana, Natchitoches, La-~—Captain: Cadet Robert F. Kelley; First Lieu- 
tenant; Cadet Gerard Schorr; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Donald G 
Walker; First Sergeant: Cadet George C. Davis. 

Company meeting 3 October decided to hold a party to introduce 
new advanced course cadets to the company. Officers on duty at the 
College and Cadet Schorr gave orientation talks on the three combat 
branches, to assist the cadets in choice of branch for active duty as 
officers 


SIOUX COMPANY, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota,—Captain: Cadet Darryl Earl Durgin; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
James Roger Zavoral; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Van Kirk Carlson; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Charles John Bruce Gessner. 

Charter presented at AUSA’s 1957 Annual Meeting, 30 October 
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(o} 40) 4: am dell): 
PERSONAL SET 
of UNITED STATES 
and U. S. ARMY 
FLAGS 


You'll find dozens of uses for this handsome 
set of United States and U. S. Army flags shown 
here. 


Display them on your desk or table. Use them 
in headquarters, dayrooms and clubs. And, if 
you're planning a banquet or dinner meeting, 
a set at each place makes a display your guests 
will long remember. 


Each flag is 4” x 6”, gold fringed, mounted 
on an ebonized wood staff with a gilded spear- 
head. The staffs fit into a circular ebonized 
wood base. Each set comes in its own attractive 
box, so that it’s easy to give these flags as gifts. 


Order today for prompt shipment from stock. 
Your 10% Member's Discount applies. Or, if 
you're ordering from 10-49 sets, deduct 20%. 
On orders for more than 50 sets, deduct 40%. 


$2.00 from 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Histories of America’s Wars— Formal, Informal and Pictorial 


Check this Symbol 3; for the Month’s 
New Books . 


ART OF WAR 


By Sun Tzu. One of the greatest of all 
books on the principles of war—a cen- 
turies-old classic. 0 


CAESAR’S WAR COMMENTARIES 


Warrington Translation. The most mod- 
ern, readable translation of Caesar’s 
evaluations of his fabulous conquests. 

$1.85 


MACHINE WARFARE 


By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. The au- 
thor’s comments on machines and tactics 
are obsolete, but his principles of mobile, 
mechanical warfare remain standard. 

$2.50 


MAHAN ON SEA POWER 


Ed. by Col. William E. Livezey. The 
main points of Mahan’s doctrine of sea 
power, long the Navy’s “bible.” $4.50 


PRINCIPLES, PURPOSES AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF WAR 


ON WAR 


By Karl von Clausewitz. Matthijs Jolles 
Translation. An analysis of the methods 
and purposes of war by the man whose 
thinking has dominated 20th Century 
warfare $5.00 


STRATEG Y—HISTORICAL 
AND MODERN CONCEPTS 


ARMS AND MEN 
By Walter Millis. Describes in detail the 


ee ee 


ORDER FORM 


| Combat Forces Book Service 
1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 

Street Address 
Town or APO 

0 I ENCLOSE $ 
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| 
| 
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Charge orders cannot be accepted. Payment must accompany order; take 
your discount in making out your check. 


—) I am a member of the Association and have deducted my 10% member's 
discount. 


Straight 10% discount to members. 
SS SS A A A A A A a | 





Save on every book you buy! 
Straight 10% discount to mem- 
bers. We pay all shipping 
charges except First Class or 
Air Mail. 


Please send payment with or- 
der. Deduct your 10% discount 
before making payment. We 
cannot accept charge orders. 


All prices subject to publishers’ 
changes without notice. 











several great revolutions in military 
means and military policies which de- 
termined the course of the wars between 
1755 and 1955. $5.75 


GLOBAL STRATEGY 


By Air-Vice Marshal E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry. One of today’s most per- 
ceptive military thinkers develops the 
case for balanced military power as 
opposed to “massive retaliation.” $4.50 


‘i: NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND 
“ FOREIGN POLICY 


By Henry A. Kissinger. A brilliant ex- 
position of the reasons why the United 
States should be served by a military 
strategy which provides a choice of 
capabilities. Dr. Kissinger maintains 
that this choice does not now exist. 
“Must” reading for all officers. $5.00 


ik: LIMITED WAR 
By Robert Endicott Osgood. The chal- 
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(OF 12-57) 
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lenge to American strategy. An analysis 
and program for limited war in the 
Atomic Age and its implications for the 
United States and the world. $5.00 


THE SOLDIER'S LOAD AND THE MOBILITY OF 
A NATION 

By Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall. A brief, 
classic statement of the need for per- 
sonal mobility of the fighting man, and 
for logistical planning on a basis of 
mobility. $1.00 


STRATEGIC AIR POWER 

By Stefan T. Possony. A standard work 
on the place of strafegic air power in 
modern war. $5.00 


STRATEGY so 
By B. H. Liddell Hart. The author’s ar- 
gument for limited-objective war rather 
than total destruction. $5.95 


WAR IN THREE DIMENSIONS 

By Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry. A study of modern war as 
an integrated land-sea-air re, “ 


GENERAL STUDIES OF WAR AND 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS FROM 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 


AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS 

By Matthew F. Steele. Long used as a 
text at West Point, Steele’s brief studies 
of campaigns from the Revolution up 
to World War I are classics. Text only, 
without maps. $6.00 


BEGINNINGS OF THE U. S. ARMY 

By James R. Jacobs. History of the first 
painful steps of the Army, from 1783 
to 1812. $6.00 


CADET GRAY 


By Col. Frederick P. Todd & F. T. 
Chapman. History and traditions of 
West Point—what it has meant to the 
nation—in text, photos, and unusual 
full-color drawings. $7.50 


CADET GRAY PORTFOLIO 

All 14 prints from Cadet Gray, suitable 
for your quarters, office, club or day- 
room. $3.50 


COMPACT HISTORY OF THE U. S. ARMY 
By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy. How the 
Army began, what it has been, what it 
is today—development of Army life and 
military thinking to the present day. 
$4.95 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By Edward Gibbon. One of the great 
historical works of all time—the story 
of the disintegration of a civilization. 
Three volumes. Each volume, $2.95 


ARMY 





FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD 

By Sir Edward S. Creasy. The fifteen 
battles that most influenced world his- 
tory—from Marathon to Waterloo. $1.85 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF 
3y Walter Goerlitz. A distinguished his- 
torian traces the development of the 
German General Staff and the factors 
that led to its defeat and destruction. 
$7.50 
MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY 
Edited by Edward M, Earle. The men 
and doctrines, from Machiavelli to Hit- 


ler, that have built the concept of mod- 
ern war. $7.50 


MEN IN ARMS 

By Preston, Wise & Werner. A thorough 
study of the causes of war in society 
and of the effects of war on society 
from the early Greek states to the pres- 
ent time. $6.50 


MILITARY HERITAGE OF AMERICA 

By Col. R. E. Dupuy and Col. T. N. Du- 
puy. A full history of the development 
of American strategy and tactics to the 
present time. 125 maps, $10.00 


MILITARY HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. Now com- 
plete in 3 volumes. Vol. I takes you as 
far as the 16th Century Battle of Le- 
panto. Vol. II runs from the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada through Waterloo. 
Vol. III runs from the Seven Days’ Bat- 
tle, 1862, through Leyte Gulf, 1944. 
Complete Set $16.50 
Each Volume Separately 6.00 


THE MILITARY STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 

By Col. J. D. Hittle. A useful study of 
the staff concept, by a widely recognized 


authority. $3.75 


ITS HISTORY AND 


ORGANIZATION—-FROM EMPIRICISM TO 

PRINCIPLE 

By Leland B. Kuhre. A textbook which 

explains the author’s newly developed 

concept of the process of organization. 
$2.50 


SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 
By Fritz Kredel and Col. Frederick 
Todd. The soldier, his equipment and 


uniforms from 1775-1954. Magnificent 
color illustrations. $12.50 


WARFARE 

By Spaulding, Nickerson and Wright. 
Brief history and development of war 
up to Napoleon. $5.00 


WAR THROUGH THE AGES 


By Lynn Montross. An unusually good 
one-volume history and analysis of war 
from antiquity to modern times. $8.50 


WAR AS THEY SAW IT—MILITARY 
MEMOIRS BY TOP COMMANDERS 
OF MODERN WAR 


WORLD WAR Ii 

By Sir Winston Churchill. Personal his- 
tory at its best. A unique contribution 
to history, and a magnificent literary 
effort. Sir Winston received the Nobel 








Check this booklist every month—for new books to help you keep 


up with current military thinking—for standard reference books 


you'll use constantly. To order, just clip the blank and mail it with 


your payment. Books listed are in stock for immediate shipment. 








Prize in literature for these and othernized as the world’s greatest authority 


works. In six volumes. 
The Gathering Storm 
Their Finest Hour 
The Grand Alliance 
The Hinge Of Fate 
Closing the Ring 
Triumph and Tragedy 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


FROM DOWN UNDER TO NIPPON 

By Gen. Walter Krueger. An unusual 
document—a detailed history of the 
U.S. Sixth Army by its commander, one 
of the Army’s most competent and re- 
spected soldiers. $6.50 


KESSELRING: A SOLDIER'S RECORD 

By Gen, Albert Kesselring. The War in 
the Mediterranean from the enemy point 
of view, by the icily efficient German 
commander in Italy. $5.00 


SOLDIER: THE MEMOIRS OF MATTHEW 

B. RIDGWAY 

As told to Harold H. Martin. Here is 
General Ridgway’s blunt summing-up 
of his views on military policy—a con- 
cept that every Army officer should un- 
derstand. $5.00 


THE STILWELL PAPERS 

By General Joseph Stilwell. The wise, 
bitter, lively comments of a great fight- 
ing soldier who came to grief as a diplo- 
mat. Special Price. $1.00 


WAR AS | KNEW IT 

By Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. Comments 
on strategy, tactics, leadership, weap- 
ons—all the things that interested this 
great combat commander and rugged 
individualist. $4.50 


THE ROMMEL PAPERS 

Ed. by B. H. Liddell Hart. Rommel’s 
letters and diaries on the North African 
campaign, Hitler’s strategy, the Euro- 
pean campaign, enemy tactics. $6.75 


A SOLDIER'S STORY 

By Gen. of the Army Omar N. Bradley. 
Reflections of a top World War II com- 
mander on tactics, leadership. Valuable 
for commanders at all levels. $5.00 


PANZER LEADER 

By Gen. Heinz Guderian. Comments on 
tank warfare by a leader in its develop- 
ment. Especially valuable for its analy- 
sis of the Russian campaigns. $10.00 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT 
MILITARY LEADERS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

By Carl Sandburg. The author’s one- 
volume condensation of his great six- 
volume biography. By the man recog- 


on Lincoln. $7.50 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

By Benjamin P. Thomas. Also an ex- 
cellent one-volume Lincoln biography, 
though not so rich and colorful as the 
Sandburg volume. $5.75 
GENGHIS KHAN 

By Harold Lamb. An accurate, colorful 
biography of the greatest of the Asian 
conquerors. $3.50 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Douglas Southall Freeman. Dr. Free- 
man’s last great work, which he com- 
pleted to the end of Washington’s first 
Presidency. 
Vol. I & Il, Young Washington, $15.00 
Vol. III & IV, Planter and Patriot, and 
Leader of the Revolution, $15.00 
Vol. V, Victory with the Help of France. 
$7.50 
Vol. VI, Patriot and President, $7.50 
ke: Vol. VII $10.00 


This final volume of Freeman’s great 
Life of Washington was completed after 
the author’s death by his principal 
research assistants. It completes the 
Washington biography, including the 
second term as President and the few 
remaining years of Washington’s life. 


GIDEON GOES TO WAR 

By Leonard Mosley. The full complexity 
of Gen. Orde Wingate, one of World 
War II’s most courageous and unortho- 
dox military leaders, comes through in 
this book. $3.50 


oe: MIGHTY STONEWALL 

By Frank E. Vandiver. Called by some 
Civil War scholars the definitive life of 
Jackson, this book clarifies Jackson as 
a man and soldier, and adds some mili- 
tary material not available in Hender- 
son’s study. $6.50 


ROBERT E. LEE 

By Douglas Southall Freeman. The 
standard biography of the great general 
of the Confederacy. 
Four volumes $27.00 


ROMMEL: DESERT FOX 

By Brigadier Desmond Young. A schol- 
arly yet readable biography of the Ger- 
mans’ master tactician. $3.95 


STONEWALL JACKSON 

3y G. F. R. Henderson. The standard 
work on Jackson as a tactician and 
military leader. $7.50 


AUSA LAPEL BUTTONS $1.00 


(No discount) 


AUSA WALL PLAQUES $5.00 


(No discount) 


U. S. AND U. S. ARMY FLAG SETS 


(Regular member's discount) 


$2.00 
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If you are a Chapter member please re 

new through your Chapter Secretary. If 

you are a national member send your , , : 
dues with your name and address as we If you are now a member of the team stay on it 
have it to the national offices. When- } 

ever you change your address notify us 

promptly. And remember it is essential Renew your membership regularly 
that we have your old address as well as Z ° ¢ 
your new one 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY 


1529 Eighteenth Street, Northwest Washington 6, D. C. 





